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PREFACE. 

When the Dissertation on Mtisical Taste first appeared, 
it was kindly received by the reading community, and favor- 
ably noticed by the reviewers. The most important criticism 
offered respecting it was, that the work appeared one genera- 
tion too soon. Well, thirty years have since elapsed ; and 
the musical art in this country has advanced, to say the 
least, quite to the level of the Dissertation. Meanwhile, the 
work has been so often referred to, and quoted, and made to 
furnish the basis of pamphlets and speeches, and newspaper 
articles, that some of its contents may strike the reader as 
familiar acquaintances. But the writer would beg of him to 
compare dates, before instituting the charge of plagiarism, 
or commonplace. Considerable new matter has now been 
added, which, it is hoped, will render the work more useful 
and satis&ctory. The work has also undergone a thorough 
revision, and important modifications. If^ in pleading the 
cause of church-music, the writer has been occasionally drawn 
aside from the artistic and literary character of his under- 
taking, the paramount importance of this department of his 
subject must plead his apology. 

Nxw ToEX, April, 186a. 
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MUSICAL TASTE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

Taste in music may justly be regarded as an ac- 
quired faculty. Based upon native susceptibility, it 
is cherished by timely indulgence, and matured by 
enlightened observation. But without entering upon 
any philosophic inquiries concerning its precise na- 
ture, we may venture to affirm that excellence in an 
art which addresses itself to us as sentient beings, can 
be acknowledged only in proportion as the required 
results can be secured. This is a principle of very 
general application in literature and the arts. 

Elocution, for instance, embraces those qualities in 
delivery which contribute to form an agreeable speak- 
er. But though a speaker may have been systematic- 
ally trained till he can please himself and his fellow 
pupils ; yet if his utterance is generally displeasing to 
others, we do not inquire what system of elocution 
he has studied, or who has been his instructor ; but 
pronounce him deficient in the art. 
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Befined sensibility is an indispensable requisite of 
true poetry. Where this quality cannot be recog- 
nized therefore, we acknowledge in the versifier no gift 
of inspiration. The want of feeling cannot be com- 
pensated by elegance of diction, flow of numbers, or 
chasteness of imagery. Unless the writer has shown 
himself to be a man of true sensibility, and unless bis 
productions can succeed in enlisting the sympathy of 
others, we shall be unwilling to dignify them with 
the name of poetry. 

Music is, in like manner, the language of feeling; 
and though we may be disposed, on some accounts, 
to think favorably of a composition or performance 
which is deficient in sentiment : yet if it is really unim- 
pressive in its influences, it ceases to deserve the name 
of music ; and we are bound to withhold &om it the 
meed of approbation.* 

Such pieces as concertos and songs of execution, 
might seem, at first view, to form an exception to 
this rule. They are useAil as tasks for leariiers, and 
convenient for the exhibition of talent; and when 
they pretend to nothing more, we can occasionally 
listen to them with satisfaction. Still, the satisfaction 
is of an inferior character ; and for the most part it 
would be as absurd to expect any higher species of 

* He who judges, however, is supposed to have some knowledge 
of the subject. -The higher species of music, like the classics in liter- 
ature, are often a dead letter to the uneducated mind. For this 
reason they should seldom be performed before a promiscuous au- 
ditory. 
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gratification from them, as it would be to look for 
impressive eloquence from the well-ordered declima- 
tioDS of the school-boy. 

The distinguished composer does not usually set 
himself at work without a definite object and a cor- 
responding design ;* and, like the skilful writer or 
eloquent speaker, he endeavors to accommodate him- 
self as far as may be, to the science, taste, and sus- 
ceptibility of those for whom his piece is chiefly in- 
tended. The distinguished performer is solicitous 
on his part, to produce that efiect upon the audience 
which was contemplated by the composer whose piece 
he attempts to execute. 

The man of inferior talent pursues a different 
course. Imagining himself to excell in genius or 
practical skill, his object is similar to that of a super- 
ficial writer or conceited orator, who is more anxious 
to display himself than to elucidate his subject.. Such 
a man may be so fortunate as to make a temporary 
impression upon the multitude ; but he seldom con- 
tinues long in favor, and is sure at the outset to fill 
the more intelligent class with disgust. Unhappily, 
however, musical science and taste are yet in a state 
of infiincy among us : hence, men of inferior talent 
often succeed in practising upon the public credulity ; 
and, as music which is unexpressive does not con- 
tinue long in favor, the auditors at length become 
tired of listening, and very naturally attribute to the 

* See the chapters on design. 
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imperfecdon of the art, what a little more knowledge 
and experience would have led them to impute to 
the want of genius and skill in the artist. 

It has hence been imagined by some, that the prin- 
ciples of musical taste are too uncertain and variable 
to admit of the establishment of definite rules of criti- 
cism. But were our attention confined to such pro- 
ductions as are at once chaste and impressive— pro- 
ductions that are adapted to awaken true sensibility, 
rather than to display pedantry and ingenious con- 
trivance; and would our performers endeavor to 
produce the precise eflfects contemplated by the com- 
posers of such pieces, instead of attempting to diq)lay 
their own extraordinary powers, the public taste would 
become less variable and more enlightened, and we 
should then find little difficulty in establishing rules 
of criticism and in applying them. 

"The science of musical composition," says a late 
anonymous writer, " is founded on the accurate ob- 
servation of those successions of single sounds in 
melody, and those combinations and successions of 
simultaneous sounds in harmony, which are agree- 
able or disagreeable to the human ear." It is the 
business of the theorist to analyze these ; " and the 
general laws or rules that result from this analysis, 
constitute the principles of musical composition." 
The correctness of this view of the subject, in refer- 
ence to the rudiments of the art, will not be ques- 
tioned. So far, then, as the true principles of com- 
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position are known, there can be no intrinsic diffi- 
culty in establishing just rules of criticism, which 
will apply with equal force to the composer and the 
executant. 

From analyzing a variety of ancient and modern 
specimens, we find that each distinguished composer 
is indebted for his celebrity, to the circumstance of 
his having acquired some fortunate peculiarities of 
style, or to his having given birth to some happy in- 
ventions in melody and harmony, that were found 
capable of subserving the purposes of sentiment.* 
Many of these peculiarities and inventions have ac- 
quired a permanent reputation. Among the numer- 
ous phrases in melody, and the combinations and 
successions in harmony, which continue in favor at 
the present day, not a few were bequeathed to us by 
our predecessors of the middle ages ; and many of 
them will probably remain in the " store house of 
the composer," so longas music shaU continue to be 
cultivated and admired.f Many entire compositions 
that were produced more than a century and a half 
since, still continue to please us ; and the melody of 
some of our favorite psalm tunes was invented more 
than three centuries ago. When, too, shall we be- 

* Perhaps the plodding geniuses who in the dark ages involved 
themselves in the mazes of double counterpoint, may be said to form 
an exception to this remark. They seem to have been no more 
given to sentimentality than are the writers of conundrums. 

f Such are some of the more conmion cadences, chords, and clauses 
in melody. 
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oome deaf to the thrilling strains of a Handel, a 
Haydn, a Mozart, a Beethoven ? 

Many of the favorite peculiarities and inventions of 
distinguished composers, it is true, have met a dif- 
ferent fate. Having been subject to universal imita- 
tion and plunder among inferior artists, they grad- 
ually lost their interest, and like figures in rhetoric, 
which are abused by the illiterate, they have come 
at length to be regarded as the distinguishing marks 
of vulgarity, so that the composer is compelled to 
reject them. But in doing this, he acts on the same 
principle that a poet or orator does, who rejects cer^ 
tain modes of .expression which have been rendered 
vulgar by common use. Even the fifitults.and the 
negligences of great composers, furnish subjects for 
imitation among minor authors. Nor is this circum- 
stance peculiar to musical composition. Inferior wri- 
ters in prose and poetry being in a great measure de- 
pendent on others for ideas, and unable to frame ju- 
dicious selections, are constantly guilty of a similar 
indiscretion. 

The chief thing to be insisted on in musical com- 
position is, that every piece besides being grammatic- 
al in its structure, shall have due reference to some 
specific object, and be made to possess a correspond- 
ing character. Music for the field, for instance, should 
be decidedly bold and martial in its character ; for 
otherwise it could not contribute to mitigate the fii- 
tigue of the soldier, or inspire him with courage in 
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the hour of battle ; and it is no less necessary that 
the style should be adapted in some measure to his 
taste, if the music is to have its due influence upon 
him. For similar reasons it has been considered that 
the dance should unite simplicity with quickness, 
"brilliancy, and regularity of movement. Parlor mu- 
sic, when not intended for the mere exercise of tal- 
ent, should be adapted to promote moral principles, 
refined sentiments, and sympathetic emotions. Dra- 
matic music, besides embracing the above distinctions, 
employs spirited narration, and is highly descriptive 
and impassioned. Hence, it has been furnished with 
a species of declamation which forms a medium be- 
tween speech and florid song ; and it is chiefly in dra- 
matic recitative that narrative and descriptive themes, 
and strong exclamations and bursts of passion, find an 
appropriate musical utterance. 

Musical compositions are either instrumental or 
vocal, or they are arranged for the voice with instru- 
mental accompaniments. 

Of instrumental pieces we have a variety of species, 
such as overtures and symphonies for an orchestra, 
preludes and voluntaries for the organ, sonatos, fan- 
tasias, &c., for the pianoforte, besides others which 
are less important. They are variously elaborate or 
imitative in their character, but may be ranked in a 
few general classes, such as are intended for practice, 
for the exhibition of an instrument, for the display 
of execution, or for the purpose of awakening certain 
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specific sentimaitB or emotions of the mind. The 
object of the piece ascertained, the roles of criticism 
respecting it will appear obTions. If the design or 
plan of the composer does not correspond with this 
object, or if the piece is so executed that the required 
results cannot actually be realized, then the music, 
though in some respects attractive, is doubtiess to be 
r^arded as a fidlure. 

Among the most important things to be observed 
in vocal compositions, are the proper selection and 
treatment of words. 

Lyric poets and musicians have long been at va- 
riance with each other. The former complain that 
their verses are spoiled, through the manner in which 
they are set to music ; and the latter, that the best 
specimens of poetry are so deficient in lyric character, 
that it is impossible to do them justice without ren- 
dering the music insignificant Both of these com- 
plaints are but too well founded. Poets too ofiben 
forget that it is the passions only that can sing ; and 
composers as seldom reflect that a just treatment of 
words is essential to the character of good vocal music. 

"There is some poetry," says Dr. Bumey, "so re- 
plete with meaning, so philosophical, instructive and 
sublime, that it becomes wholly enervated by being 
drawled out to a tune." There is the same kind of 
impropriety in singing such poetry, as there would 
be in chanting the metaphysics of Locke or Bacon, 
or the demonstrations of Euclid. 
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No poetry which is exclusively didactic or descrip- 
tive is fit for lyric purposed. To give it such an ap- 
plication would be like setting voyages and travels 
to music. Neither can the more violent passions 
be fully expressed in song. Excessive joy, extreme 
grief, anger, rage, despair, may indeed be alluded to, 
or may have a partial representation in dramatic re- 
citative ; but they can no more be expressed in florid 
song, than the thunder-bolt can by an organ-dul- 
ciano, or the hurricane by the strings of a harp. Ly- 
ric poetry should doubtless be sentimental ; but feel- 
ing should be within the bounds of moderation,* if 
we are to give it a melodious utterance ; and, for the 
most part) it should be such as can be regarded with 
satisfaction by persons of genuine sensibility. 

The lyric poet should also study simplicity. He 
should never perplex us with an intricate plot. The 
simplest expressions in prose and poetry are often 
the most pathetic or sublime, because they evince 
just conception, or unaffected emotion. 

When different stanzas are intended for the same 
melody, as in the case of ballads, they should preserve 
a general similarity of sentiment, for otherwise the 
melody would not be uniformly appropriate; and 
when stanzas are designed to receive different strains, 
as in a composition of some length, the sentiment 
should be so varied as to enable the composer to pre- 
serve an agreeable modulation, and a proper variety 

* A precaution not needed in religious poetry. 
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symmetry in his strains of melody. The poet, also, 
if he wishes his numbers to be well adapted to music, 
should pay attention to the euphony of language. 
He should be sparing of his combinations of dissim- 
ilar feet, and should, as far as practicable, avoid 
polysyllabic words, harsh consonants, mutes and slen- 
der vowels. 

When all, or the most essential, of the above requi- 
sites have been preserved by the poet, the musician 
may with propriety adopt his verses ; and there can 
then be no sufficient excuse for spoiling them. Yet 
this is too frequently done. Many musicians who 
have made creditable progress in the art, appear 
equally inattentive to the specific claims of poetry, 
and the most obvious rules of prosody. " In apply- 
ing words to music," says Dr. Burney, " it frequently 
happens that the finest sentiments and the most pol- 
ished verses of modem languages are injured and 
rendered unintelligible. Even the simplest and plain- 
est rules of giving a short note to a short syllable, and 
a long to a long ; and of accentuating the music by 
the measure and natural cadence of the verse, which 
it might be supposed the mere reading would point 
out to a good ear and understanding, are but too fre- 
quently neglected. 

But in vocal music the poet and the composer are 
equally interested — and neither has anything to gain, 
by aiming at a separate independence. If the poet 
produces indifferent verses they should be rejected ; 
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but if he fumislies suitable ones, it is but just tliat they 
should receive kind treatment by the composer who 
sets them to music. But, aside from this considera- 
tion, were the latter influenced merely by a regard 
for his own interest, he should by all means pre- 
serve the structure of the language, and give it, if 
possible, increasing significancy.* Entering at once 
into the feelings and design of the poet, he should re- 
gard the flow of versification and the general cast of 
thought ; and the sentiments which he finds sketched 
in the outline by the poetic pencil, should be painted 
by him, and " drawn out, as it were, by the skilful 
and delicate intermixture of light and shade, into full 
life and vigor." In proportion as he succeeds in ac- 
complishing this end, will be the ultimate success of 
his production — for though music has an expressive 
language of its own, it is a language less durable than 
that of poetry ; and it will not long continue to please, 
when it sets the claims of poetry at defiance. 

A large portion of the current ballads, duets, trios, 
&c., are either extracts from dramatic compositions or 
imitations of such extracts ; and this is doubtless the 
principal reason why so many of them are deficient 
in character, and exceptionable in sentiment. With- 

* The old masters were greatly negligent in this respect. Their 
taste for fugue and imitation often led them to the most unmeaning 
repetitions of the text. Some fifty years ago, Dr. Burney proposed, 
as a wholesome restriction of this propensity, that the composer 
should first give us the text in an unbroken manner, before proceed- 
ing with verbal repetitions. The suggestion must ultimately prevaiL 
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out excusing the immoral features whicli exist in such 
productions, we may readily suppose that many of 
the pieces had in their original connection certain 
characteristic effects which rendered them interesting 
to the frequenters of the drama ; but in their detached 
situation, this effect is necessarily lost to the rest of 
the community ; and it is as absurd to circulate these 
pieces and ask our admiration of them, as it would 
be to circulate, as models of fine writing, or as useful 
exercises in reading and speaking, the silly and pro- 
&ne speeches that a celebrated dramatist has seen fit 
to put into the mouth of his clownish interlocutors. 
Such, however, is the character of too many of our 
songs ; while he who does not admire them, or who 
in composition refuses to imitate them, is thought 
perhaps, to be deficient in taste, and behind the spirit 
of the age. 

Nor is this censure to be confined to minor produc- 
tions. Beal genius and classic taste have too often 
condescended to pay court to vice and immorality. 
Who ever reads the verses of a Burns, a Moore, a 
Byron, will find much indeed of the genius and 
witchery of poetry ; but it is poetry too often applied 
to the perverse purpose of clothing impure, vicious, 
and profane sentiments, in ah attractive dress. 

Many of these exceptionable verses, however, dis- 
tinguished composers have set to music ; and thus, 
such sentiments as any one would blush to mention 
in honest prose, have been delineated and clothed 
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with all the &scinations which the union of music and 
poetry can produce. 

Nor are rounds, catches, and glees by any means 
undeserving of censure. These might easily have 
been made the promoters of virtuous sensibility, and 
as such, the sources of innocent gratification ; and 
no argument derived from the practice of eminent 
composers, or from the customs of other countries, 
should prevail upon us to sacrifice such moral advan- 
ges at the shrine of genius and taste.* 

But we hasten to speak of church-music as a sub- 
ject more deeply interesting. 

The nature of church-music forms no exception to 
the principles of taste already laid down. Composi- 
tions for this department of the art, should have a 
specific object and a corresponding design, and be 
favored by an appropriate style of execution. Nor 
shall we be willing to acknowledge excellence in 
any music of this kind, any further than it can be 
made to subserve the great ends of religious edifi- 
cation. 

That church-music is a divine institution, is a truth 
which can scarcely admit of controversy. The harp 
and the organ of Jubal, the song of deliverance at 
the Eed Sea, the timbrel of the prophets, the Psalms 

* Some of our cotemporaries are endeavoring to improve the char- 
acter of these species of composition ; as also that of the current bal- 
lads. We wish them every success in so ardent an undertaking; but 
the progress of improvement is difficult and slow. 
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of David, the hymn at the institution of the Saora« 
mental Supper, the singing of Paul and Silas in a 
prison, and numerous precepts and exhortations of 
scripture, are sufficient to establish the truth of this 
position beyond the possibility of a rational doubt. 

But while we admit the sacredness of this institu- 
tion, we too often undervalue it in practice. We are 
prone, on the one hand, to treat it with comparative 
neglect ; or on the other, to cherish it chiefly for the 
purposes of refined gratification or professional dis- 
play. But music for this purpose should be adapted 
to the great ends of religion. It should be such as 
can be understood and felt It should be plain but 
not insipid, simple yet chaste and beautiful ; always 
impressive, yet fi:ee from the appearance of labor or 
affectation. 

A question has sometimes presented itself whether 
music is to be considered in general as a preparative 
to devotion, or whether it is to be employed chiefly 
in a more direct way. The latter is, undoubtedly, to 
be regarded as its principal office ; for on this suppo- 
sition are predicated the numerous precepts and ex- 
hortations of scripture, as the following passages will 
sufficiently show : — ** It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord." *'It is good to sing praises unto 
our God." " Sing praises unto his uame." " Sing 
praises unto the Lord with thanksgiving,^^ " O sing 
unto the Lord a neivsongj^ " Speaking to yourselves 
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in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heart to the LordP 

But if we adopt the other side of this question, we 
shall be furnished with a powerful argument in favor 
of the cultivation of church-music. For it is an ob- 
vious principle that every preparative to devotion 
should be appropriate. When such words as "How 
amiable are thy tabernacles;" " It is a good thing 
to give thanks," are the subject of our song, the 
music should not be such as to contradict the senti- 
ments we utter, but such as to enforce them. When 
the heart is soon to pour itself out in grie^ or to en- 
gage in supplication, it cannot be aided by music that 
is noisy or dissonant; and when it is about to vent 
itself in devout thankfulness or sublime adoratioUi 
that which is feeble or insipid, would but dampen its 
ardor, instead of fitting it for more exalted exercises. 

But if music is to be made the direct medium of 
religious offerings, the chosen vehicle of devotional 
aspirations, its importance must appear more evident. 
Such words as " O God my heart is jvxed " — " God be 
merciful unto us and bless us " — " Bless the Lord O 
my soul "—ought never to be sung as mere prepara- 
tives, for they imply the existence and acknowledg- 
ment of present emotions. No music, therefore, 
which is wholy destitute of expression, can here fail 
of producing undesirable results. When the themes* 

* We use the word ihmM, in thia work, to deeignate specifio por- 
tions of poetry or prose. 
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of song are well chosen, as in the Psalms of David, 
they excite interest in the ordinary form of prose, and 
when successfully wrought into lyric verse and read 
with propriety, they strike us with greater force and 
energy. But music is to be considered as a refined 
species of elocution, superadded to this prose or 
poetry,for the purpose of still heightening the influence 
of the sentiments it embraces ; for on any other sup- 
position, it can afford no assistance to devotion. The 
themes of song must ever constitute the basis of the 
exercise, and no vocal music which fails to cherish 
and enforce them, can be justly regarded as promot- 
ing the interests of religion. 

Some persons, it is true, will object to this view of 
the subject, through a feeling of jealousy toward 
everything in religion which makes an app4l to the 
passions. But they are wrong. That their notions 
are unscriptural is evident from the consideration that 
a large portion of the Bible was originally written in 
poetry, and impressively sung ; that poetry and music 
have ever been regarded as the appropriate language 
of feeling ; and that the poetry of the scriptures is 
highly impassioned, abounding also with examples 
of the sublime and beautiful, which must forever re- 
main unparalleled by works of mere human invention. 

It was indeed a just occasion for the Divine male- 
diction, when the Israelites of old were found to listen 
to the prophet, as to the lovely song of one who had 
a pleasant voice and could play well upon an instm* 
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ment. But, upon whom did the malediotion fall? 
Was the song in fault ? Was the prophet directed in 
consequence of this evil to become less " lovely," less 
persuasive in the manner of his song ? The IsraeliteB 
alone were condemned, and that for their covetousness 
and hardness of heart — not because they listenedio the 
words, but because they did not obey them. Nor 
could they be suffered to plead in extenuation of their 
guQt, that the prophet had too much feeling, that he 
was too much in earnest while delivering his message. 
We are sentient as well as rational beings, and a de- 
gree of feeling is necessary to excite us to reflection; 
and religious truth, so slow to be removed, and so 
difficult to be apprehended by the darkened mind, 
should be pressed upon us at every accessible point 
We are not saying that the best-directed human in- 
strumentality is sufficient of itself to make men really 
better in a spiritual point of view, nor are we plead- 
ing for that species of tasteful sentimentality which 
springs from an excited imagination, while the heart 
remains unaffected. We ask for holier influences ; 
for influences to which music is merely subsidiary — 
and in this point of view our demand will not be 
deemed unreasonable. 

Admitting, then, that religious truth should be ad- 
dressed to the feelings as well as to the understand- 
ings of men — ^that music in its genuine nature is the 
language of feeling — that church-music is designed to 
be employed as the direct medium of religious offer- 
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ings of praise — ^that it can assist devotion only by ad- 
dressing itself to us as sentient beings — and we per- 
ceive, at a single glance, the nature and extent of 
what is required in relation to the subject If when 
a psalm or hymn has been read to us in an impress- 
ive manner, we can sing it in such a style as to pre- 
serve and increase the interest already excited, we 
shall not raise our voices in vain. But if the style 
of the music is at best but insipid ; if the performance 
of a well-selected piece is so deficient as neither to 
give character to the words sung, nor to make melody 
or harmony that can be patiently endured ; or if, on 
the other hand, the music is so loaded with extrane- 
ous attractions as necessarily to draw toward itself 
that degree of attention which should be devoted to 
the themes, of song; we need no language of pro- 
phecy to tell us we are offering a vain oblation. The 
exercise of singing becomes in either of these cases, a 
hindrance to devotion. It entirely fails as an instru- 
ment of Christian edification. 

But, waiving for the present the farther considera- 
tion of objections, it will be sufficient for our purpose 
in this dissertation, if we can demonstrate that imder 
the existing state of things, a general reform in church- 
music is both necessary and practicable. And here 
we are willing to be at issue with our readers. If in 
the course of this work it shall appear evident that 
church-music, for the most part, fails to answer the 
important ends of the institution; and that in the 
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multitude of cases there exists no real necessity for 
sucli failure, we shall have performed a service not 
unprofitable to our readers, and have laid a founda- 
tion for future improvement. The topic will be oc- 
casionally resumed in the subsequent pages. 

Having spoken of instrumental and of vocal music, 
a single word on the subject of accompaniments shall 
close the present chapter. 

In the higher species of vocal composition, the in- 
struments do not always hold a subordinate place. 
Occasionally they seem to form the chief object of 
attraction, while the voices are merely subsidiary. 
But in compositions of a simpler kind the case is re- 
versed, the voice is the principal, and the instruments 
are subsidiary. Here, however, the art of playing an 
accompaniment is seldom rightly understood. It re- 
quires more talent of a specific kind than is usually 
supposed. It is perhaps the first thing to be attempt- 
ed by the novice, and the last thing to be acquired by 
the proficient. The man who has but little skill upon 
his instrument, seeks at first to hide his imperfections 
by the softened touches of his hand. He executes 
with hesitation, and affords no real support to the 
singer. A little farther instructed, he grows confi- 
dent, begins to play independently, and often to the 
singer's annoyance. Another stage of progress, and 
he comes to regard himself as the principal object of 
attraction ; a mistake of which he is seldom folly 
convinced in after-life. The more skill in mechan- 
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ical execution he aoqoiies, the more reasonable it ap* 
peais to him to daim the indulgence of display. To 
support the tones of the vocalist without drowning 
his articulation, to imitate his expression, to set off 
his excellences and coyer his defects, and especiall j 
to copy his occasional imperfections, where they can- 
not be prevented — ^these are offices, he &ncies, which 
are ill*befitting the dignity of a distinguished player. 
He has no idea of such a menial employment He 
stands upon his own reputation, and leaves the vocal- 
ist to manage as he may. The latter complains, but 
the former is inflexible, and the public are, for the 
most part, too ready to decide in his favor. 

Now a little specific information might here be of 
service to all parties. Many an ill-natured dispute 
might thus be prevented, and many otherwise incura- 
ble difficulties be healed. The subject at the present 
time is assuming much importance in relation to 
church-music ; and we shall therefore, in the course 
of this volume, give it a free and full discussion. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRINCIPLES OF STYLE IN EXECUTION. 

Eyeky one who has the least pretensions to skill 
in practical music, fancies himself capable of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad execution with 
sufficient accuracy ; and of framing a just estimate of 
his own performances. This, however, in a land 
where the best instruction is so seldom enjoyed, often 
proves a serious error. An estimate is not always 
founded upon right principles. Long accustomed to 
his own unfortunate peculiarities of style, the ill- 
taught executant is unmindful of their impropriety. 
Or selecting some admired performer as a model of 
style, he is liable from a want of discrimination to 
overlook the most desirable excellences, and to im- 
itate, like other copyists, what he should rather study 
to avoid. Hence his manner not imfiequently be- 
comes affected and disagreeable, much in proportion 
as he labors to improve it. Yet had his own faults 
been early pointed out to him, had he been made 
distinctly to understand what he should have inaitated 
and what rejected; and in what manner, too, his en- 
deavors should have been prosecuted ; he might have 
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aoqtdred for himself a style that would have been 
chaste, interestiiig, and effective. 

If we inquire minutely into the nature of good ex- 
ecution, we shall find it to embrace the following 
essential properties : Tone, Intonation, Time, Articula' 
turn. Accent, Emphasis, and Expression, with some of 
the more important graces or embellishments. We 
shall treat of these in their order, confining ourselves 
in the present chapter to the first siz, as constituting 
the essentials of correct mechanical execution. 

SECTION L 

OF TONS. 

The word tone has two significations in music. It 
signifies a particular interval of the scale, as from do 
to re, re to mi, &c., or is applied to sounds considered in 
reference to specific qualities, as when we say a good 
tone, a had tone. The term is here used in the latter 
sense. 

In instrumental music, a good tone is an important 
desideratum. So £u* as depends on the skill of the 
manufecturer, no labor, ingenuity or expense will be 
spared. But the executant has often the greater 
share of responsibility. The piano-forte and the organ 
has each its essential peculiarities of touch. Wind 
and stringed instruments make still larger demands 
uponlhe executant. The art of bowing and fingering 
and of managing reeds and mouth-pieces, is not readily 
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acquired. Under the best instruction, years will be 
spent before the pupil reaches the highest maturity. 

Nor is a good tone less essential to vocal execution.* 
It is not simply the gift of nature, as many suppose ; 
but is, in most cases, the result of cultivation. There 
are doubtless diflferences in native talent in this re- 
spect, but the bias of early example occasions far 
greater inequalities. In song, as in speech, we see 
femily resemblances which descend firom generation 
to generation. Distinguished teachers also have their 
multitudes of imitators in this respect, till towns and 
villages, and large districts of country, acquire by this 
means the same leading peculiarities, especially where 
blemishes instead of beauties become the objects of 
imitation.f These facts have not been sufficiently 
noticed by critical writers ; but we readily infer from 
them the importance of right cultivation. 

Every species of musical instrument has its own 

* Especially in the case of teaohers and solo performers. In 
choruses the defects of iDdividual voices are not so perceivable or in- 
jurious. 

f In some portions of England, for example, there is observable a 
thinness and in others a thickness of tone. In some districts of our 
own country, the tones are slender and nasal ; while in others they 
are broad and gutteraL Early cultivation when rightly conducted, 
has a tendency to lessen these differences, through imitations of the 
teacher, which ultimately lead to great uniformity. Yet where 
teachers themselves are deficient in information and practical skill, 
their pupils readily imbibe their vices in style, with all the disad- 
vantages of augmentation. Some twenty years ago, amateur vocal- 
ists were thus acquiring labial tones. Now, reedy and dental, and in 
the higher roister, naaal peculiaritieB are more prevalent. 

2» 
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piecoliar method of training, with regard to tone ; bat 
one general method will serve with little modification, 
for almost every variety of the haman voice. 

A good tone is acquired gradually, by exercising 
the voice upon the open vowels. The vowels should 
have a clear, full utterance, allowing to each of the 
several organs its due share of vibration. The man- 
ner of utterance should be so regulated, as to avoid 
all nasal, labial, dental, and guttural peculiarities ; and 
to remove thinness, thickness, slendemess, reedy 
harshness, as well as other disagreeable qualities which 
are without a name. The process employs the ex- 
ercise of speaking as well as that of singing, and the 
former as an occasional preparative to the latter. 
The slender and short vowels should in their turn be 
taken in hand. These admit of slight degrees of 
modification ; but the process requires great delicacy. 
Power, energy, softness, sweetness, and flexibility, 
are qualities that lie within the province of cultivation. 
The voice under this species of training, improves 
gradually, like the growth of vegetation. The work, 
therefore, should be early commenced, and not too 
soon relinquished. 

The voice in youth undergoes a change, and is 
then for a season, particularly in the case of males, 
quite hoarse and unmanageable. During this period 
it should not be tasked too severely ; but subsequently 
it should be trained with strict reference to the indi- 
cations of its natural compass. The difficulty also 
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of passing from the head voice to the chest voice, 
and vice versd, is not entirely obviated without much 
practice, but the process here, as in everything else 
relating to tone, is perfectly simple and obvious. It 
requires time, patience and industry. The vowels 
are the chief instruments of discipline, and their con- 
stant application under the guidance of a discriminat- 
ing ear, will eventually lead to the desired result. 

The right management of breath, is also essential 
to this branch of cultivation. Nor is the position of 
the body a matter of indifference ; for the muscles 
of the human jframe should have every facility for 
unrestrained vibration. The man who has acquired 
a fine voice seems to sing with perfect ease, and we 
wonder, perhaps, that he is able to do so ; but if we 
place our ha^d upon him, we are reminded, by the 
gentle vibrations of- his frame, of the phenomena of 
a well-constructed sound-board. 

But we need not dwell upon these details. The 
importance of a good voice* will be readily admitted. 
We admire it in oratory. We feel its influence in a 
popular assembly, we feel it at the bar, and at the 
sacred desk. In secular music it is deemed the high- 
est requisite ; and surely, in that department of the 
art which proposes to add strength, and animation, 
and delicacy, and pathos to the hallowed themes of 

* The ItaUans have an old proverb that a good Toice is as ninety^ 
nine parts of a hundred towards forming a good singer. — KeUjft 
JUminUeefuei, 
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song in oxu: solemn assemblies, it should not be re- 
garded as a matter of indifference. At least, in the 
case of teachers, who are to become, in this respect^ 
models for extensive imitation, it ought ever to be 
deemed indispensable. The idea that a fine tone is 
the exclusive work of nature, has been quite too prev- 
alent among us. It is time for more enlightened 
views and corresponding exertions. 

SECTION IL 

OF INTONATIOK. 

The term intonation has reference to musical scales, 

and signifies the act of playing or singing in tune. 

This property of style is no less important than that 
of tone ; for though the poet calls 

** AU disoord, harmony not understood," 

we may venture to affirm in prose, that no perform- 
ance can be truly effective without good intonation. 
Every one admits the necessity of playing and sing- 
ing in tune. 

The faculty of playing with just intonation is ac- 
quired gradually by instruction and practice. As re- 
gards the organ, pianoforte, and a few other species 
of instruments, the responsibility rests chiefly with 
the manufacturer and tuner ; but in the practice of 
wind and stringed instruments, it devolves on the 
executant. The accomplishment of this object re- 
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quires of the young pupil no little time and persever- 
ance. The rules of practice are at once before him, 
and he readily apprehends them ; but the hand and the 
ear are slow in learning obedience to the claims of art. 

Vocal music has its corresponding difficulties. The 
voice is not readily brought into subjection to the 
ear, nor the ear to the strictest demands of melody 
and harmony. Nature, properly speaking, has never 
yet perfected a musical ear. In music, as in painting, 
she supplies us with organs, suggestions, and sensi- 
bilities ; and places within our reach the privilege of 
learning to use them with practical discrimination. 
The rest she leaves to art. What she bestows is 
quite sufficient, if duly improved; but if neglected, 
it becomes of little avail. 

The ear and the voice commence their pupilage in 
early infancy, both in speech and in song. At that 
period efforts are incessant, for mimicry affords con- 
stant delight. Everything depends on right tuition. 
All languages are equally practicable to the infant 
prattler, and musical scales and relations, whether 
false or true, fall equally within the range of his 
mimetic powers. In speech, he receives timely in- 
struction ; while in song, he is left to himself with such 
facilities, hindrances or biases as chance to fall in his 
way. The slightest circumstances will then affect 
his future progress ; and as everything is then left to 
accident, the ear and the voice, in the multitude of 
cases, are either imperfectly trained or wholly un- 
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fonned. In the subsequent years of childliood this 
deficiency may be in a measure supplied, but the task 
becomes more difficult in proportion as it is longer 
delayed. Accordingly, we find that all the members 
of a juvenile class may with little difficulty succeed 
in learning to sing ; while adults, who have been ac- 
customed to treat the subject with neglect, often find 
the task almost impracticable. The slow progress 
they are compelled to make usually ends in discour- 
agement It is like acquiring the pure accent and 
the exact idiom of a foreign tongue. 

How important, then, to secure the advantages of 
early instruction, and that of the right kind. Hiibits 
of just intonation lie at the basis of all musical im- 
provement, and these will seldom be acquired with- 
out the aid of early discipline. Children are fond of 
musical exercises, and are easily led, under the guid- 
ance of a good teacher, to make rapid progress in 
the art. In the kingdom of Prussia and in many 
portions of Germany and Switzerland, the entire ju- 
venile population have been taught to sing. The 
same thing might be done elsewhere; and experi- 
ments of this nature lately made in England and 
America, have been attended with the most gratify- 
ing success. It has thus been fully demonstrated, 
that if vocal music were to be made one of the regu- 
lar branches of primary education, all might succeed 
in learning to sing. What a delightful result would 
be thus secured I What an improvement would be 
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^ected in the habits of our youth, and in the music 
of our worshipping assemblies I Most ardently and 
devoutly is such a consummation to be desired ; and 
from late indications in the progress of improvement, 
we think it may be &irly anticipated. 

The entire claims of intonation, however, will not 
thus be secured. The number of performers may be 
indefinitely augmented, but there must be higher ad- 
vantages of instruction, to which teachers themselves 
can have access. The most gifted musicians are 
liable to habits of bad intonation, and the best teach- 
ers and choirs are still more prone to this infirmity. 
Temporary aberrations from the pitch are also among 
the most ordinary occurrences.* These are often the 
result of obvious causes. Animation, timidity, fa- 
tigue, indolence, disgust, perplexity, — extremes of 
cold and heat — the relative position of singers — the 
action of crude voices or instruments, are among the 
circumstances which lead to this evil. Their in- 
fluence is necessarily augmented by neglect of prac- 
tice, and in some cases the bias thus becomes perma- 
nent. The ear and voice are as readily vitiated by 

* Kelly, who for some forty or fifty year's ranked among the first 
professional singers of Europe, teUs us in his " Reminiscences/' that 
on a certain occasion after his recovery from sickness, he so entirely 
lost the command of his voice and ear, as to sing a full note above 
the pitch of the accompaniment. He could perceive in some sense, 
he says, *' the monstrous difference," yet could not, by any effort, 
bring his voice under control Instances of a less marked character 
are not of unfrequent occurrence. Even the celebrated Braham 
sometimes aberrates from the pitch. 
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neglect, perhaps, as by wrong instruction. The work 
of discipline, therefore, should never be entirely re- 
linquished. The hand of the limner, the painter, and 
the engraver, is not more dependent on constant prac- 
tice for its power, than are the voice and the ear of 
the singer. 

The earliest lessons in intonation, as has already 
been intimated, should be given in in&tncy and child- 
hood. Every child may learn to sing by imitation 
precisely as he learns to talk. Subsequent training 
requires more method, as well as greater skill in in- 
structors. It is by a habitual reference to harmonic 
combinations, that the ear and the voice are to be per- 
fected. 

"The first thing to be attended to," says a writer 
whom we have before quoted, "is, that the pupil 
should on no account be accustomed to listen to false 
relations in melody or harmony ; in other words, that 
he should as seldom as possible be permitted to hear 
himself or other people singing or playing out of tune, 
either alone or in concert. The exact relations of the 
diflferent notes with respect to pitch, should be care- 
fully indicated to him by the master, and every aber- 
ration from these relations, corrected at the very mo- 
ment of their occurrence. The finest musical ear 
may be ruined by neglect of these precautions." 

Whatever be said as to the necessity of such rigid 
discipline for the generality of pupils, it certainly is 
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not too strict for those who wish to beoome instruc- 
tors, and it can do no injury to others. 

In most of the sioging schools of this country, the 
pupils receive instruction simultaneously, and on this 
account will be less perfectly trained. Much may be 
eflFected, however, by rendering the exercises regu- 
larly progressive. The perfect concords will be soon- 
est appreciated, while the imperfect ones require more 
attention. The latter should be sparingly used in 
the earlier exercises, but should afterwards be ren- 
dered familiar, before the more abstruse and .delicate 
relations, and combinations are attempted. A ju- 
dicious arrangement of lessons in this respect, will 
be very serviceable. Still, for all the higher pur- 
poses of the art, individual training will be indis- 
pensable. 

The most prevalent faults in intonation are those 
which arise trota an indistinct apprehension of scales 
with respect to tones and semitones. The third, and 
seventh, and occasionally the fourth, of the major 
scale, are on this account very liable to be tuned too 
high ; and the same is true of the third, and the de- 
scending sixth of the minor scale. 'Efforts to depress 
these intervals often lead to improper depressions of 
others. Some acquaintance with scales and har- 
monic relations seems therefore indispensable to the 
right training of pupils. This knowledge should 
here form the basis of practical exercises. • 

Too much cannot be said on the importance of this 
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species of training. There can be no good execution 
without it* The single fiwt that such multitudes re- 
main through life unable to sing, should of itself 
suffice to awaken public interest to the subject. 



SECTION m. 

OF TIME. 

There is a universal fondness for measured time, 
which discovers itself in music and poetry, and even 
in the most common operations of the mechanic arts. 
Whether this is instinctive or acquired, is not ma- 
terial to the present discussion. The fact of its exist- 
ence as a musical property will be questioned by no one, 
nor will its importance be denied. 

Observe the listeners at a public concert. During 
the execution of a piece which is highly rhythmical, 
every one is computing the time ; while the involun- 
tary motions of heads, hands and feet, bear unequivo- 
cal testimony to the satisfaction which is derived 
from the entertainment. Let an irregularity in the 
movement take place, and the motions of some hun- 
dreds is instantly suspended. The charm of the music 
has vanished, and every one fixes his impatient gaze 
upon the orchestra, until regular time is restored. 

Let an adagio be next performed, in which the 
sounds are long sustained, and the listeners, finding 

m 

* EspeeiaUy in boIos, duets, trios, Aa 
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it difficult to manage the computation, will again be 
motionless, directing their attention with less satisfac- 
tion to the harmony. In the rapid movements of a 
modern orchestra, the mind is so absorbed with the 
charms of rhythm, as often to disarm criticism in 
other respects ; but an adagio affords full leisure to 
notice every sound, single or combined — every defect 
of the performance-time, perhaps, excepted. 

We may here see a reason why the slowest move- 
ments in psalmody afford so little satisfaction to the 
generaUty of listeners. There is nothing attractive 
in the rhythm to direct their attention from blem- 
ishes in the performance. Even the quicker move- 
ments in psalmody lose their interest when the time 
is imperfectly kept Singers at church are too apt to 
follow a leader's voice, as their sole guide. In this 
way, they will of necessity be behind him ; and he, at 
length accustomed to such dragging, begins to im- 
agine himself irregular, unless uniformly at a distance 
before them. 

Time in music is easily understood by those who 
consent to study it It requires no special genius or 
taste to apprehend it, or reduce it to practice. It 
simply demands industry in establishing accurate, 
yet familiar habits of computation* Forms of instruc- 
tion may vary, but there must be method and indi- 
vidual application, of the strictest kind, or the pupils 
will become mere imitators of their leader, always 
liable to disappoint his expectations. 
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But we need not dwell on the importance of this 
property of style. The executant, instrumental, or 
vocal, who is deficient in time, is never regarded as a 
good performer. 

SECTION IV. 

OF ARTICULATION. 

"Articulation," says Dr. Busby, "is one of the most 
important words in the musician's vocabulary. "It refers 
equally to instrumental and vocal performances, and 
constitutes a distinguishing feature of good execution. 

We say of an organ that it has a fine articulation 
when it speaks with readiness and propriety to the 
touch of the executant. The seraphine, on the con- 
trary, is slow of speech, and sometimes indistinct. 
The pianist, or the player upon wind and stringed in- 
struments, merits the praise of good articulation, only 
when the tones of his instrument are brought out 
with distinctness and precision, as indicated by the 
notes which are placed before him. This, especially 
in the quicker movements of the modern school, de- 
mands superior skill. Nothing is more common 
while listening to a rapid passage, than to be left in 
doubt as to the number and the places of the notes 
contained in it. This is as painful to the auditor, 
as it would be to be left in doubt as to some import- 
ant passages of an orator, whose subject was full of 
interest. 
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Articulation in speech consists in giving to each 
letter in a syllable and each syllable in a word, their 
appropriate utterance, according to the received 
method of enunciation. Articulation in vocal music 
differs from this, by the circumstance that the vowels 
are greatly prolonged. Strictly speaking, the vowels 
axe the only letters to be sung, while the consonants 
are to be uttered as in speech, though with greater 
force and precision. The following familiar lines 
may serve as an illustration of our meaning : 

** While shepherds watch their flocks by night, 
AU seated on the ground f 

If we divest them of the consonants thus — 

• « Wi' *e*— '6' *a» *ei' *o' *y* 4* Ac 

the vowels can still be sung in the manner as before 
and with nearly the same facility ; but if we omit the 
vowels and retain the consonants as thus — 

hie sh'ph'rds Vtch th'r flecks b' n'ght, Ac. 

every thing like utterance will be impracticable. The 
vowels are such simple sounds, and are so prolonged 
in singing, that there is little danger of their being 
misunderstood ; and the principal difficulty as to dis- 
tinctness must rest with the consonants. This being 
premised, let us write the foregoing lines agreeably 

■ * WTiile, pronounced as if writen hmUy the lois properly connected 
with the t, as a dipthong. The final e being silent, is not reckoned 
among the yowels. 
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to the defective manner in which they are often song 
in slow movements of psalmody: 

* Wile zhep' e '-awa*-'chei* vlo'nsby nigh, 

A'zeat€*-don6-e-grou*. 

• 

From this representation of the lines, four specific 
faults are visible, the omission of consonants as 
pointed out by the apostrophies ; their substitution 
as V for/ — z for 3 ; their improper situation in sylla- 
bles, as represented by the slurs, and the want of se- 
paration between words as indicated by the hyphens. 
If to these be added the feeble utterance of certain 
classes of consonants, and the improper disconnection 
of syllables by taking breath in the midst of a word, 
the catalogue of faults will be sufficiently complete, 
we believe, to account for all that indistinctness of 
articulation which so extensively prevails. Yet, for 
the gratification of our readers, we add the following 
specimen where the words are written, without refer- 
ence to their original orthography, precisely as they 
strike the ear in the common rapid method of singing : 

s 1 s 1 i 1 9 1 
Weniwe lese weu de sta, 

« 1 s 1 s 1 

Nana my fra su va : 

When this can be so far deciphered as to render it in- 
telligible, it may be compared with the first two lines 
of one of our versions of the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm.* 

* " When I with pleasing wonder stand," do. 
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Having sufficiently indicated the prevailing faults 
in articulation, it remains for us to point out some 
efficient method of correction. ' * 

1. The first object should be to secure the right 
enunciation of the vowels, both because of their in- 
fluence upon the voice, and on account of their im- 
portance in language. Of these we have already 
spoken under the head of tone. 

2. In the next place, the consonants should be 
taken to task. The powers or elements of these let- 
ters in distinction from their names should be clearly 
exhibited. A-y-t'C-h^ for example, form the name 
of a simple aspirate, a mere puff of the breath ; a 
name which has little if any resemblance to the 
real element it represents. The element of F, is 
heard in the action of blowing gently through the 
upper teeth ; and the element of v. in that of vibrat- 
ing the under lip The elements of s. and c. soft, are 
formed alike by whistling over the end of the tongue ; 
while those of c. hard and the Grecian ch, are the 
same as that of h. The mere names of the letters, 
therefore, will by no means serve to remind the pupil 
of the exact elements required. Teachers should be 
so familiar with these elements as to be able to pre- 
sent them at all times with clearness and precision.* 

* The following method of illustratioD is very simple and satis&o- 
tory. First speak some one or more of the yowels separately ; and 
'afterward utter in eonnection, the given consonant. What is thus 
added wiU be the exact element. 
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S. The process of training should be progressive 
from syllables to words and from words to phrases, 
lines and stanzas of poetry. The pupil should be di- 
rected to sing the vowels as formerly in the exercises 
on tone ; and to utter the consonants at the exact com- 
mencement or termination of a syllable. He should 
be reminded that the syllables of a word, must be 
sufficiently distinguishable, while at the same time 
they are confluent; that words, for the most part, 
should be distinguished from mere syllables by mo- 
mentary suspensions of the voice ; and, in short, all 
the errors above enumerated, should be faithfully 
indicated to him at the moment of their occurrence, 
till in due time he is enabled to give with ease, a dis- 
tinct and agreeable utterance to what he sings. 

We have said, that the consonants should be ut- 
tered in song, more forcibly than in speech. The re- 
mark is applicable to mutes, aspirates and gutterals, 
rather than to semi- vowels. Sibilants especially, are 
apt to be too prominent for the euphony of language. 
"We would say, also, that the force of utterance should 
be proportioned to existing circumstances. Diffisrent 
degrees of force are appropriate to the domestic circle, 
the drawing-room, and the public assembly. Strict 
reference must be had to the distance of the auditors ; 
as al30 to the impediment which arises from the ac- 
tion of accompanying instruments. Just that force 
should in every case be applied which will serve to 
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fender tke words distinctly Audible. More than thii 
#btild give har^hiiess to the mtisic. 

Here is atnple room for practice and discipline* 
Exercises in articulation should indeed be short, o^ 
the attention of the pupil will be fetigued, but they 
should be often Repeated during a whole Course of 
musical ihstruction. A degree of harshness is insep* 
Arable from the early stages of practice ; for then we 
must aim at great precision and force. But under 
J>roper management, this difficulty will gradually 
disappear, till the language comes in tirhe to add 
tf#eetness to the song. 

The method here delineated, has the full sanction 
of experience. It requires intelligence, industry and 
perseverance. These will ultimately ensure success. 
Under this species of training, juvenile classes have 
beeti found to make rapid progress, and adult classes 
though less tractable, have been led to make sensible 
improV^ement What has thus been repeatedly done 
by the skilful instructor need no longer be considered 
as impracticable. A powerful organ in a large 
church, is perhaps, as "Visually played, the greatest ob- 
stacle ever presented to distinct utterance.* Even 
this may in a good measure be overcome by perse- 
verance ; where the executant understands his duty 
as an accompanist. 

But, with what an argument are we here ftimifihed 

» Tho8« wlio stand immediately in front of that instrnment need 
the strongest articulation. 

3 
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in favor of the cultivation of vocal music ! Surely 
the converting of such unintelligible combinations as 
those above presented, into significant language, is a 
desideratum of some importance to that art, which 
proposes to address moral and religious truth to our 
feelings, by means of a species of refined elocution. 
The argument, we admit, loses some of its force in 
secular music ; especially when the themes become 
so trivial, so profane, or so iippure, as to ofifend the 
ear of virtuous sensibility. Not so in regard to the 
themes of inspiration, which form the basis of sacred 
song. These should be distinctly uttered. The 
scriptures do not allow us, in seasons of worship, to 
be addressing each other and the throne of grace, in 
a language which is unintelligible. They never tell 
us that " ignorance" of the langvxxge of praise, " is the 
mother of devotion ;" and were there no other con- 
siderations than this, in favor of a general reform in 
church-music, we should be &r from relinquishing 
our present conviction of its importance. 

SECTION V. 

OF ACCENT AND EMPHASIS* 

Accent and Emphasis may be regarded as essential 
properties, in every department of the art. They are 
the life and soul of instrumental music. In the ab- 
sence of these properties, we should recognize little 
else than tedious monotony. 
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The principal accent is regulated by the single bars ; 
while the subordinate ones are governed by the parts 
or subdivisions of the measures. An accented note 
when augmented in power, is said to be emphatioal ; 
the same is true when the stress is appHed in an un- 
accented place, or to a note of syncopation. Empha- 
sis claims no regular place in the measures, but is 
governed, for the most part, by the general nature 
and the specific phraseology of the movement. It is 
sometimes designated by written characters, but is 
more frequently left to the taste and judgment of the 
executant. 

The proper adjustment of accent and emphasis in 
instrumental music is a matter of great delicacy. As 
the louder notes and passages of a movement so fre- 
quently interfere with the accentual arrangement, the 
uninitiated performer is as sadly puzzled in his reck- 
oning, as the novice in versification would be, while 
endeavoring to read with propriety some of the more 
loose and varied stanzas of a modern poet. Hence, in 
the ordinary performances of the orchestra, where 
the subject of emphasis is but imperfectly understood, 
the more delicate features of rhythm are seldom re- 
cognized. By this defect in execution, many of the 
most pleasing strains of the modem composer, lose 
their sweetness and significancy. 

Nor are accent and emphasis less essential to vocal 
than to instrumental music. They form the essence 
of English versification ; and^ve variety, dignity and 



Agm&MXe^, both to poetry and to prcm. In the ab- 
Mioe of these reqtdfiites, the ear would snffisr fi^onar &l€ 
mofSt tedious monotony ; &e subject would &il to ifi- 
i^tetst us $ aiid thc^ teyy mea^ng of ^n authof woidd 
oft$n be unintelligible. 

Accent has been termed the essence of words, in- 
AiSmucii as it sertres, in innumerable instances, to M 

tiieir meanings The words desert and ccmfure^ tbt in- 
(Glance, if uttered without any aeeeUtual distinetio% 
will convey sk$ definite idea. Place an accent m 
either syllable^ and the ambiguity will be removed: 
transfer the accent to the remaining syllable, aiid th^s 
meaning will be changed though equally obvious as 
before. Instances of a lee» striking character, Whet^ 
nouns are converted into verbs and verbs into noun% 
by means of acceut, will readily suggest themselv^ 
to the reader.* 

Emphasis is Still more important to the meaning 
6t sentences, than accent is to the signification of 
Words. Of this, the old interrogative, " Shall ydu ride 
to town to day," furnishes a standing ilhisfe^ation. By 
pladng an emphasis upon each of the words sttceess- 
ively (excepting the preposition to), we obtain five 
diSerent questions, requiring either in^ the aMrmaitive' 
or negative, as many corresponding anBwers.t 

* To trwnsfgrf a trdntfer^-^ doftvJrw, edtivit'ief Ac 

f The first of these answeift, refers to a final dedstoa ; tiid siedebd, 

to the person- who is to go ; the third, to the method of conyeyanoe'; 

the fourth, to the place of destinatioii ; and the fifth, to the tune of 

steapting. 



B^ wfey Mftd WQ dw^ll upoii A fiubjeet whioh k M 
peif€iQ[tlj foinililtr ? The topomne^^ oi ^ooemt md 
empliasis to the significancy, interest, and pow^ of 
lfiag^^0^ will J)e 7'^s^dily aekuc^t^ledged. That a 
Regl^t ^ tji^se properties in vooal m^siQ^ is not mow 
geeiesrally ^isopftBteieftiaee^ ftt the pxe^ent day, «ftay 
\^ ftttrib\}tei4 p9!?tly Ijq ci. habit of endurance; and 
JWtly, perhaps, tq thqse ^bn^es of rhythm in instyu- 
ineft*al exee^tiw,* which voeftli^ts ^e pTone to m^ 
it^tte : but pnnQipsiUy, vfe pipprehend, to the fitct that 
in our vocal perform^kiices, tihe words are so seldom 
il^tin#ly articulated. Mere habit will often reooa^ 
eile \ks, in matters of taste, to things which would 
Otherwise be disagreeable: and especially are w^ 
prone to admire and to imitate without sufficient xea" 
son, everything which affords us occasional pleasure. 
But wheu the young pupil has so far iEkdvanced i^ the 
a^rt of enunciation as to produce, while singing, a Qon* 
catenation of syllable's which are equally audible ; it is 
then easy to understand that something farther ia 
wanting tQ convert them into intelligible langua^ 
The o^se of the pupil at this juncture, is not dissimilar 
ta th^t of the little urchin who is taking reading lea^i 

* The most prominent of these is, perl^ps, a total neglect of the 
htWB of accentuation, in favor of such emphases as are Conventional 
i^moQg seoond-rata performers. This praetioe, though it secures the 
§anctJLpa of respectable names, is not ia accordajice with the prinolj^Lea 
of true philosophy, or ^und criticisp, Bituch less should it be suffered 
to gi^e laws to vocal enunciatioii, when the language has any signi- 
ficancj. 
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sons in poetry or prose ; and the general conrse of 
instruction in the two cases should be substantially 
tlie same. 

Where the rhythm of the poetry corresponds with 
that of the music, as in the multitude of instances it 
is found to do, the claims of accent and emphasis are 
readily adjusted. The exceptions to this rule, form 
the chief difficulty in practice. In popular ballads, 
and especially in psalms and hymns, where the same 
music is applied successively to different stanzas, there 
is need of some care and discernment Here, the 
safest course is to arbitrate between conflicting claims. 
If the subject-matter of the song is important, it 
should not be sacrificed by too rigid an adherence to 
musical rhythm : nor, on the other hand, should the 
rhythm of the music be wholly sacrificed to the 
claims of the subject-matter. In the secular depart- 
ment, the leaning is in fiivor of musical rhythm, be- 
cause the themes of song are there comparatively un- 
important ; but in sacred music, particularly that of 
the church, the leaning is in favor of the themes, be- 
cause these are ever to constitute the basis of the 
song. The style, in regard- to accent and emphasis, 
ought, therefore, to be essentially different from that 
of the modem orchestra. In secular music, the words 
are often little more than an excuse for singing; 
while in sacred music, the sentiment of the text is to 
be illustrated and enforced, as by the power of ora- 



/ 
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toiy. A distinction so important as this should never 
be disregarded. 

But finally, the exercises in accent and emphasis 
in connection with articulation and the other proper- 
ties which have been considered in this chapter, 
should be so directed in a course of instruction, as to 
result ia producing an accurate, forcible, yet free and 
easy style of enunciation. The utterance should 
not only.be intelligible ; it should seem to flow with- 
out labor or affectation. That all this requires spe- 
cific knowledge,- practical skill, and discriminating 
taste, is but another consideration added to the many 
in favor of a more thorough cultivation of the vocal 
art. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

SECTION I. 

• OF BXPRS88I0K. 

The preceding properties of style, tone, intonation, 
time, articulation, accent and emphasis, embrace, a$ 
we have said, what relates to correct mechanical exe- 
cution. But these alone will not suffice. A style 
may possess all the properties we have yet consider- 
ed, and still be destitute of that which should have 
constituted its highest excellence. It may be exact, 
while deficient in character. The structure may be 
well formed, perfect and beautiful ; it may seem to 
embrace all the mechanism required, and at the same 
time be destitute of true animation. 

A shapeless mass may be so wrought by the sculp- 
tor, as to resemble the human form: but we ask 
something beside the nice proportions of symmetry, 
fix)m even a countenance of marble. The historic 
painter, too, may select an excellent subject, and 
supply his canvas with well-conditioned personages; 
but if he wishes to rise above the merit of an or- 
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diaary landscape painter, he xnu^ give to hia per- 
sonages an appropriate difitlnetneas and diyeraity of 
character. Their countenances must be true to na- 
ture-^^uch as the physiognomist might study and 
dwell upon with delight. Their passions, their pe- 
euHar traits of character, their capacities, their genius^ 
their habits of mind, should be faithfully delineated. 
It ia these that give instinct to the personages, and 
endow them with the appearance of real life ; and 
these constitute the highest merit of the artist. 

Nor is expression less necessary to the muak^ian, 
than to the sculptor or the historic painter. In in- 
strumental music, the march, for instance, is expected 
to inspire us with military ardor ; the chase, with the 
love of rural amusements ; and the symphony,* with 
the varied imaginative creations which breathe, as it 
were, upon the canvas of the composer. Nothing 
short of this will satisfy our claims upon the artist : 
and the executant who fails in conception, with re- 
gard to these features of the artist, will seek in vain 
for the testimony of enlightened approbation. 

So also in vocal music, we look for something more 
than indefinite sentimentality. We have no fellow- 
ship with those who would regard music in the light 
of a mere idle amusement. It has been bestowed 
upon us for a nobler purpose, It addresses itself to 

^ A compofiltiou CQUfiiating of ya^rious strains of considttralalA 
length for a fnljl orchestra. The same word is sometimes applied to 
mterhidei^ <be. 

8* 
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US, not like the mountebank with his feats of dex* 
terity, but like the impassioned orator, who reaches 
the deeper sensibilities of the soul. When the themes 
of song have any real importance, we expect them to 
be illustrated and enforced; and every disappoint- 
ment of this result must be attributed to the musi- 
cian. 

Distinguished talent is in itself desirable. Its in- 
fluence, though improperly applied, is often irresist- 
ible. There is such a thing, also, as the modest dis- 
play of talent, which seems suitable on certain occa- 
sions ; and our best composers have introduced pas- 
sages and movements for this specific purpose, in 
most of their dramatic productions. There is some- 
thing, too, in the charms of rhythm, and melody, and 
harmony, that can induce us, at times, to overlook 
much vanity and affectation in a performer, especiaUy 
when the display of talent is the specific object : still, 
in proportion as these mental follies attract our atten- 
tion, sensibility gives place to disgust. The modest 
employment of talent is one thing ; the ostentatious 
display of it is another ; and the vocalist who loses 
sight of this distinction, will never become an ex- 
pressive singer. 

Laborious execution is also, for the most part, in- 
compatible with just expression ; inasmuch as it ab- 
sorbs the attention and interest of the performers. 
Nothing is more common than for the members of a 
choir or orchestra, who commence a difficidt piece 
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with liigh anticipations of success, to be disappointed 
as to its effect upon their auditors. But while labor- 
ing so assiduously at the mef e execution of the piece, 
they might have foreseen that their auditors would 
become sympathetic participants of their labor; at 
least that they would satisfy themselves with specu- 
lating upon the ingenuity of the composer, or the 
skill of the performers. 

But what is expression? It is an essence too sub- 
tile for analysis — too incommensurable for definition. 
It may be illustrated^ but not described. 

Every one who is versed in elocution, knows that, 
in reading and speaking, there is a language of tones 
which is in some respects peculiar to every emotion 
of the human mind. How far this is the work of 
nature, or of early association, or how much it varies 
in the written and spoken languages of different na- 
tions, it is not necessary here to inquire. The real 
existence of such a language, however various its 
dialects may be, is universally admitted. It will be 
allowed, too, that the proper application of these 
tones, is adapted to excite correspondent emotions, 
both in the speaker and his auditors ; while the ne- 
glecting, counterfeiting, or misapplying them, betrays 
dulness, or affectation, or perhaps an entire absence 
of feeling. While listing, we find little difficulty in 
understanding the import of these tones. We readily 
ascertain &om them, in ordinary cases, how far the 
speaker is influenced by emotion, or by affectation ; 
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and how much allowance is tp be made for the invet- 
eracj of ill-fonned habits : yet we are unable tp sp^^ 
\!^ith that minute precision of the subject which ap- 
pertains to things that are definable. No speculations 
concerning the pathetic accent; no laws respecting 
cadences, elevations of voice, emphases, pauses, or 
rhetorical slides; and in short, no possible system 
of written rules will suffice to convey an adequate 
notion of good dehvery. Rules are important, and 
are by no means to be discarded. But before they 
become fully available, they require the aid of oral 
examples and illustrations. 

And similar is the fact with regard to musical exr 
pression. While it addresses itself to all the pleasur- 
able emotions of the human mind, it is more easily 
felt than described. Were we tp mention boldness 
of style in spirited narration, mildness of tone in in- 
vitation — ^were we to describe the tone of alarm, as a 
loud tremulous sound, undiminished in its intensity; 
the tone of joy, as a loud sound rapidly diminished ; 
the tone of exultation, as the increase and the abrupt 
termination of a sound ; and the pathetic tone, as the 
simple swell — were we to allude to the loudness or 
softness, slowness or rapidity, vigor or delicacy, of a 
movement — and could we tell in what cases the notes 
of a movement should be performed in the legato or 
stanato style ; we should indeed be supplying the 
anger of sensibility with important facilities towards 
acquiiing expression ; but we should fail ta describe 
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^Q thiag. its^f; Not c£^u smy imtten infltructioivaL be 
lelied upon as in&Jlible guides to the performer ; for 
eyery one will perceive, that such qualities as we 
haYC here enumerated, must be perpetually varying, 
aGGording to circumstances ; and that, like the emo- 
tions they are required to excite, they exist in de^ 
grees that are indefinable. 

It may also be mentioned as a circumstance unfa- 
vorable to the interest of the vocal art. that it has 
Ujever in this respect been furnished with a complete 
grstem of rules. A few Italian terms prefixed to such 
passages as the composer has thought might otherr 
wise be misunderstood, are almost our only guides to 
the art of expressive execution. Many of the quali- 
ties indicated by these terms being in their own na- 
ture inconunensurable, and existing in degrees that 
are sensibly different among vocalists of equal cele- 
brity, it is evident that no possible application or de^ 
finition of the terms can be relied upon, as. a system 
of rules; yet, were the terms defined as far as the 
qualities they indicate would permit, and were the de- 
finitions accompanied with a suj0B[cient number and 
variety of appropriate examples, and seconded by 
judicious oral instructions, they would probably 
amount, in effect, to a system of observances sufficient 
for the purpose we are now contemplating. Until 
such a system can be furnished, the vocalist has no 
alternative, but to supply the deficiency by reading 
and observation. 
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K it be demanded of us to state wliat is the first 
requisite towards acquiring expression, we answer 
without hesitation, a heart of genuine sensibility. 
To every one excepting the chorus singer and bra- 
vurist, this is indispensable. The more ordinary 
traits of style may serve the purposes of amusement; 
but unless they are accompanied by appropriate emo- 
tion in the vocalist himself, they can do no more 
toward exciting the required emotions, than a beau- 
tiful regularity of features can, toward giving anima- 
tion to a dead portrait. This accounts for the fact, 
that a performance which violates no definite princi- 
ples of execution so often proves a failure. For how 
is the vocalist to induce his auditors to feel, when 
they perceive him to be destitute of the required emo- 
tion ? To expect such a result would be contrary to 
all experience and analogy. But, genuine sensibility 
in the vocalist, when other properties of style are not 
wanting, can scarcely fail to secure theinteresting re- 
sult. The singer who really feels his subject will induce 
others to feel it. Unless the circumstances are unfavor- 
able, he will be as likely to do so, as the impassioned ora- 
tor is, to win upon the susceptibilities of his auditory. 

Here, then, is seen the great secret of musical ex- 
pression. Feeling begets feeling. Let mechanical 
execution, whether instrumental or vocal, secular or 
sacred music, be in some measure as it ought ; and 
the dictates of genuine sensibility will, in all ordinary 
cases, win upon the susceptibilities of the listener. 
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SECTION n. 

OF THE MUSICAL ORAOSS. 

There is a charm in what might be termed the 
superficial properties of style, which is peculiarly 
operative on the undisciplined ear. Many even 
among practical musicians and amateurs, seem to de- 
rive their greatest share of enjoyment firom them ; 
and so difficult is it to deal with public sentiment, in 
this respect, that were we to speak in favor of limit- 
ing this source of gratification, we should, in all pro- 
bability, be thought deficient in taste. Let it be un- 
derstood, then, that we are by no means indifferent to 
the graces in music ; and that our restrictions are de- 
signed only to secure for them a more rational and 
permanent influence. 

What is more beautiful in execution, instrumental 
or vocal, than perfect accuracy and neatness, combined 
with apparent ease ? than sweetness, delicacy, pathos, 
strength, sublimity, all flowing spontaneously as from 
the very muses themselves ? If the executant labors, 
we toil with him ; if he is timid, we tremble for him ; 
if he is wanting in sensibility, we become languid; 
but if he performs with true emotion and apparent 
ease, we are then at leisure to listen to his appeals, 
and participate in his sentimentality. This ease, this 
perfect jfreedom fi'om embarrassment, is everywhere 
desirable ; but nowhere is it more essential than in 
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the ornamental branches of execution. A trill, a 
glide, a cadenza that labors, affords ns no pleasure. 
The graces appear to advantage only when they seem 
spontaneous. 

The more important graces in instrumental music, 
are very commonly represented by written diarac- 
ters ; and the same is true in the lighter speoies of 
vocal music. The composer, . therefore, must herq 
share in the reqx)n^bility of employing them ; though 
they often seem obsolete, and appear awkward in 
connection with extemporary ones which flow from 
the ezecutant. The latter should, in this respect, 
study, as far as possible, to preserve unity of design* 
Old music especially, never appears more out of char- 
acter than when furnished with a mixture of antique 
and modem embellishments.''^ 

We sometimes witness, also, too great a profusion 
of ornament In movements specifically designed for 
execution, the graces may be used almost without 
limitation. The claims of florid song, also, offer very 
few restrictions; and these chiefly in reference to 
novelty and variety in selection. And in regard to 
the whole department of secular music, it may be 
said that the graces can be safely multiplied, much 
in proportion to the lightness of the subject matter, 
or the hilarity or brilliancy of the occasion. 

Very different is the case with regard to serious 

* Written embellishments may sometimes be omitted, aa in tha 
9Bie of tnU% vhicb oeow too frequentlj in old mnm 



xmsfiGf pn gca^e or solemn occasions^. Here evfHrj- 
ihioff of a trivial nature sliould be discarded. 

If the muaical orator feels hia subject, and wishes 
his auditois to sympathize with him, how can he ex- 

with the ornaments of style ? Shall his manner be 
curiously pathetic, whimsically beautiful, or frivo- 
lously sublime ? The thing is impossible. Even the 
pampered amateur whose sickly sensibility lead^ him 
to feed on luxurious superfluities,^ must sometimes 

find himself gorged, where there is such a prolusion 
of unseasonable diet I 

What then, it may be asked, is the real use of 
florid embellishments; and by what principles should 
they be regulated? Undoubtedly the graces of 
music are as important as those of oratory ; but if 
they are in any measure to make their appeal to us 
as rational and sentient beings ; if they are not, in- 
deed, to deprive the art of its chief excellence, ite 
highest aim, they should be restricted by principles 
analogous to those which regulate the use of figura- 
tive languag:e in prose and poetry ; for these princi- 
ples are formed on common sense and universal 
experience. 

Figure^ in rhetoric, should be appropriate and ap- 

^ One of these genuises, an American of liberal education, who had 
often yisited Europe, declared on a certain occasion to the writer, and 
that apparently in good earnest, that he would give more, for one 
Italian trill, than for all the music he had ever heard in his own 
country. 
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patently unsonglit for. Elegant figures have been 
found to flourish most in the regions of the beauti- 
ful ; and strong ones, in those of the pathetic and 
sublime. While describing the beauties of a land- 
scape for instance, we never think of borrowing 
images from the tornado or the earthquake; nor, 
while these sublime objects are sitting for the pencil, 
do we ever think of illustrations drawn from beauties 
of the surrounding scenery. Nor is it sufficient that 
figures are natural and appropriate, they should also 
be sparingly used. Even in the beautiful, there may 
be too great a profusion of ornameat. He who, in this 
respect, * oversteps the modesty of nature/ leads us 
to question the reality of his emotions, and to with- 
hold from him the homage of our sensibilities. 

The prevalence of such maxims as these, in the mu- 
sical art, could not feil to be of essential service ; and 
we cannot but indulge the hope, that in due time 
they will gain a sure lodgement in the public mind. 

We cannot so far descend to particulars, as to spe- 
cify the graces in music. Nor is this necessary, if 
our theory respecting them is true ; for, like figures 
of speech, they no sooner become common, than they 
lose their interest. Though important to the art, they 
are of too adventitious a nature, to make their indivi- 
dual appearance in an elementary dissertation. Suffice 
it to say, then, in relation to turns, springs, flourishes, 
variations, ad-libitums, cadenzas, and the whole class* 

* TrillB, however, have long enjoyed a high reputation, Their 



^ 
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of embellisliinents ; that^ though the vocalist must 
necessarily have some reference to the public taste in 
regard to them, he should study chasteness rather than 
profiision. It is well for him to have all the graces 
at command ; but if he must err in regard to their 
application, let him do so in favor of modesty rather 
than of display. This is always the safer course. 

We have now disposed of the several fundamental 
properties of style ; and have thus prepared the way 
for more general views of the subject. 

origin (as imitations of the tremulous character of a soft, diminishing 
tone) suggests a hint as to their appropriateness in gentle, delicate 
passages. The fflide, also, may be considered as a grace of a perma- 
nent character. We here understand by the term, all that is in- 
tended by the Italian portamento or carriage of the voice, lliis 
grace, in its more delicate forms and applications, has a very sweet 
and powerful influence in gentle and tender strains of music ; but 
coarse imitations of it, which are quite prevalent in some places, are 
peculiarly displeasing. Both these graces, however, afford fine prac- 
tice for the voice, in acquiring flexibility. 



CHAPTEI^ IV. 

PRACTICAL DISTINCTIONS AND OBSfiRTANCES. 

Whbn a musical executant wishes mepelyte pl^asf 
himself, the task is not always difficult He has ne 
prejudices to meet, no criticisms to encounter, and no 
audience to occasion anxiety. If he executes any 
fitvorite piece according to the principles of taste 
he has adopted, whether those principles are spurious 
or genuine, he can usually command sufficient selfr 
complacency to be satisfied with his own performance. 

But the man who would execute in such a manner 
as at once to please himself, and affi)rd satisfaction to 
others, has it very different task in view. His critics, 
his friends and admirers, and perhaps his envious ri- 
vals, are before him. He must consider well the atti- 
tude in which he stands. He must take into view 
the nature and circumstances of the occasion, the 
tastes, habits, prejudices and susceptibilities of his 
auditors ; and then proceed in such a manner as is 
adapted to call forth their emotions, and put them in 
possession of his subject. This very important, yet 
obvious rule, extends both to the selection of pieces, 
and to the manner of their performance. 



DISTINCTIQK8 JLlfB ejeUBVAKOKS. ^ 

SECTION I. 

OF THB SBLECTIOlC OF PIEeSfi. 

1. Much of the interest which attaches to particu- 
lar styles or pieces of music, is the result of extraneous 
circumstances. The melodic lispings of infancy and 
the artless songs of childhood,* for example, afford us 
pleasure, not on account of any real or supposed ex- 
cellence, but because they are characteristic, and be- 
cause they give promise of future improvement. 
Aside from these considerations, they would not pos- 
sess the smallest interest. 

Again, the rudest strains of a barbarous people, 
the hackneyed phraseology of by-gone melodies, and 
the scientific structure of obsolete harmonies, afford 
special delight to the musical scholar, because to him, 
they have become interesting subjects for study and 
investigation. To the rest of the community, how- 
ever, they would prove no better than a dead, imin- 
tdligible language. 

The mere mirth of a convivial club, has also been 
known to clothe a wretched composition and a worse 
performance, with a degree of interest that precluded 
for the time the possibility of criticism. The piece, 
in such circumstances, strikes in unison with their 
mirthful mood ; and the performer and his auditors 
have the same object in view — ^that of increaising the 

* Not tfa« cultivilted oaed. 
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general humor. But let the same piece be afterwards 
executed under other circumstances, and perhaps no 
possible amount of skill would redeem its insipidity. 

In like manner, the enchantment produced by dra- 
matic representations, will predispose the audience to 
relish a song, which under other circumstances would 
have been heard with disgust ; but the partiality thus 
enduced, however unreasonable it might seem, will 
continue far longer than the mental associations which 
occasioned it 

Now, while no one would think of bringing for- 
ward the lispings of infancy, the strains of the bar- 
barian, the by-gone melodies or the obsolete harmo- 
nies, as fit objects for general admiration ; it happens 
very differently, as was formerly observed, in regard 
to the lighter effusions of the theatre and the Baccha- 
nalian club. These, however destitute of mtrinsic 
excellence, will often be circulated with pernicious 
industry among the graver portions of community, 
where every one must subscribe to their merit, or ac- 
knowledge *himself deficient in taste. Hence, the 
great predominence of unworthy specimens, in the 
printed catalogues, and the private selections of secu- 
lar music. This reckless management is as injurious 
to the progress of taste, as deleterious to the public 
morals. Shame on the publishers, and venders, and 
teachers, who have prosecuted such an unhallowed 
enterprise. A redeeming influence is beginning to 
be felt in some quarters; yet, after all the efforts 
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which have been put forth, how exceedingly slow are 
its operations I 

2. But, in the second place, a piece of music which 
has intrinsic excellence, is often associated with ex- 
traneous circumstances which need to be taken into 
account. A plain and simple tune sung at the coro- 
nation of George the Second,* succeeded, it is said, in 
moving a whole audience to tears. It was also per- 
formed at Malta, just previous to that awful moment 
when the island was desolated by an earthquake. A 
tune connected with such circumstances would not 
soon be forgotten. Yet in spite of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and its universal popularity for more than a 
century, it has been known on political occasions in 
a republican country, to give serious offence. 

The Hallelujah chorus, by Handel, when first per- 
formed in England, drew the whole audience from 
their seats ; an homage which the piece in that coun- 
try has since continued to receive. This circumstance, 
added to the high merit of the piece, has placed it at 
the head of all choruses in point of popularity. But 
we once heard it executed in the presence of a pro- 
miscuous, crowded, and noisy assembly, convened 
for purposes not strictly devotional, when its in- 
fluence was of a very different character. Some 
were offended by the endless repetition of words; 
others were shocked with ideas of profaneness ; and 
at best, the lovers of plain music, who had never be- 

* The British national anthem, * God save the King.'' 
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fore heard itnything so complicated, were only filled 
with astonishment The chorus has since become fa- 
miliar to all classes ; yet when heard at our public 
concerts, in connection with such pieced as fill the 
mind with undeyout associations, its influence is still 
of a questionable character. It has neither the inter- 
est of novelty or surprise, or the semblance of pure 
devotion. It dwindles, for the most part, into a dis- 
play of execution. 

The Hail-stone chorus has also its favorable asso- 
ciations. During its performance in England some 
fifty years ago, says an English writer, " a storm al- 
most unparalleled in the memory of man, burst in all 
its violence over the room ; the flashes of lightning, 
and the loud peals of thunder, were magnificently 
awful. The great room, crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion, being surrounded with windows which were 
opened to admit what little air there was| appeared 
full of blue fiame. Never before, did I behold sucih 
a tremendous night ; and bursts of heaven's artillery, 
with such sheets of fire combined with the sacred 
words,* and the majestic music of the mighty master, 
were altogether appalling and magnificent." For 
more than thirty years afterward, the scene was riot 
fijrgotten ; and it doubtless contributed not i little to 
the celebrity of the music. 

We once heard the piece, however, under different 
ciroumstances. Given by a small untutored village 

• ** ¥ire misgled with the luifl, ran along tfpon the ground." 
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choir, with a hoarse flute, and a tuneless bassviol for 
an orchestra, it had not even the merit of good bur- 
lesque. The weather was fair. There was no agi- 
tation of the elements, either natural or artificial, ex- 
cept that a breeze of temporary irregularity disturbed 
the singers, threw the pa^ into confusion, and pro- 
duced an incidental uproar, which, upon the whole, 
was the most engaging feature of the performance. 
The piece, in this country, has never been connected, 
so &r as we know, with any sublime associations. It 
has furnished for public concerts a convenient exer- 
cise, but without any vestige of its former sublimity. 

What we have said of these two choruses, is appli- 
cable to more modern specimens of sacred music, 
which feU to produce the required influences. What- 
ever be the cause of such failures, their tendency is 
seriously to be deprecated. To produce such cele- 
brated pieces to so little purpose, can never fail to 
impede the progress of genuine taste. 

3. Circumstances of a less serious nature are some- 
times unfortunate. "The r^n is over and gone/' 
was once unluckily vociferated by a choir, while the 
rain was descending in torrents. Every subsequent 
rehearsal of the piece by the same singers, could but 
serve to remind them of an awkward occurrence. 
The same remark applies to another incident, when 
on a certain politico-religious occasion, the chief mag- 
istrate of a state, at the moment of his entrance at 
church, was greeted with the salutation, " Lord what 

4 
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is man, poor feeble man." What could have been 
more unfortunate ? 

The German Waltz is a composition, intended for 
the gayest circles of a civilized community. But, 
not long ago, nor many leagues from our own good 
city, on a grave literary occasion, within the walls 
of a church, in which the exercises were opened and 
closed with solemn prayer, the German Waltz was 
almost the only species of music which greeted the 
ear of the assembly I Such strange mal-adaptations, 
must of course, have a deteriorating influence upon 
the public taste ; and the friends of musical improve- 
ment, unless they are willing to see the art entirely 
degraded from its proper elevation, should endeavor, 
as far asj)ossible, to prevent them. 

4. But an appropriate selection of pieces is still 
more important, on occasions which are strictly re- 
ligious. Every sabbath furnishes illustrations of this 
truth. How often do the services open with an or- 
gan voluntary, which is adapted to display the in- 
genuity of the mechanist, the science of the compo- 
ser, the skill of the executant, or almost anything 
else ; rather than to prepare the mind of the wor- 
shipper for the hallowed employment of communion 
with God. The interludes, too, between the stanzas 
of a hymn, are often no better than the mere flour- 
ishes of a modern fantasia;* while, at the close of 

* A worthy professor of music, once oonnected with a Catholic ee- 
tabllBhrnent in Europe, assures us, that he often heard entire moTe- 
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the service, perhaps, we have something not unlike 
the noisy jftnafe of the dramatist. This is all wrong* 
It is really insufferable. An instrument which is so 
poweifol, and withal so capable of producing solemn 
and tender impressions, should never be permitted to 
speak in a religious assembly, unless it can converse 
to the special purpose in hand. It should either 
speak in consonance with religious motives and feel- 
ing, or be sealed in perpetual silence. 

The vocal pieces, " Vital spark," and "Blessed are 
the dead," have been known to produce much reli- 
gious sensibility at the funeral of a departed saint: 
but who would anticipate the same result from them, 
at the grave of a worldly-minded professor, or of one 
who had died without hope ? The remains of an in- 
teresting pious female, who loved, while on earth, to 
sing the praise of God, were once followed to the 
grave by the choir, who had been affectionately asso- 
ciated with her in the solemn employment. The sky 
was serene, the scenery was beautiful, and the servi* 
(5es impressive : but when at the sound of the de- 
scending clods, the well known strain arose, in which 
all present could join : 

« My flesh shall slumber m the gFound 
Till the last trumpet's joyful sound 
Then burst the chains^'' <&e. 

ments from Rossini's operas, each occupying some five or ten minutes, 
in the character of interludes. This had a £GU9cinating influence upon 
Iha giddty youth ; but did it lead them to habits of deyotioa 1 
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the sensations were oveipowering. While the sor- 
lounding willows weie waving in the gentle breeze, 
it almost seemed as if heaven was descending to earth, 
and as if the bright anticipations of the song were 
about to be realized. Such a song would always be 
appropriate to such an occasion, especially as there 
was no novdty either in the music or the words. 
We once listened to an interesting discourse on the 
Prodigal Son, which closed with the words, " I will 
arise and go to my fitther," kc. As soon as the last 
syllable had ended, the choir took up the same words 
in the simple strain^ of Cecil, as if giving an involun- 
tary response to the expostulations of the speaker. 
For once, the influence was deeply impressive ; yet 
as ftie device was somewhat artificial, a repetition of 
the experiment could hardly be expected to succeed* 
The tune, too, it might be presumed, would after- 
wards disappoint the expectations of the hearers, if 
not entirely lose its hold upon their sympathies. A 
similar device was once tried at an installation, where 
the theme of the anthem " How beautiful are the 
feet," formed the last sentence of the sermon. But as 
the music was intricate, and the execution difficult, 
the performance was a failure, at least in a religious 
point of view. The character of the device, the nov- 
elty of the music, and the labor of execution, com- 
bined to excite other sympathies than those of a devo- 
tional nature. 
A charity anthem, oompofied in a style approach- 
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ing to the lightness and brilliancy of a &cetious glee, 
has, doubtless, contribated much on certain occasions,^ 
towards opening the fist of the avaricious ; but when 
it was once sung at the close of an eloquent discourse, 
teeming with the unspeakable interests of eternity, it 
could not have £dled to displease the audience ; and 
it must have gone far towards dissipating the influ- 
ences which had been produced through the instru- 
mentality of the speaker. Some thirty years ago, in 
an eastern city, which has long been famous for its 
musical achievements, we were listening to a dis- 
course which set forth in a thrilling manner, the char- 
acter and condition of the impenitent. At the close, 
there was a visible impression of solemnity, which be- 
tokened good ; but when the celebrated choir, struck 
up a joyous anthem, in which the only audible word 
was, ** peace, peace, peace ;" it was difl&cult to over- 
come the suspicion that the singers had intended to 
contradict the speaker to his face, in presence of the 
assembly. 

Such examples require no comment. Instances of 
a less marked character must be familiar to the recol- 
lection of all. They are indeed, of such frequent oc- 
currence, that one is tempted to imagine them pur- 
posely intended, like the after-piece of a drama, to dis- 
sipate the preceding impressions. 

But what shall we say as to selections of psalmody ? 
Towards the close of the last century, music books 
were so scarce as to afford little variety from which 
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a selection ootild be made. But times are altered. 
Some thirty years ago, rapid music of a rude chaiae^ 
ter, filled with artless fugue and imitation, was all the 
rage. Next succeeded the old parochial melodies, 
which in turn, gave place to melodies of a freer char- 
acter ; so chastened, however, by the hand of im- 
provement, as sometimes to retain little resemblance 
to their original form. These, as well as their prede- 
cessors, have since been undergoing almost every 
imaginable species of alteration, till at length, all 
traces of identity seem in danger of being obliterated. 
Rival collections embracing these several classes of 
tunes, with their endless variations and dissimilarities, 
have been rapidly succeeding each other, in different 
quarters, till the desire for new music has become 
almost insatiable. To make judicious selections from 
the accumulating mass of productions, is every year 
becoming more difficult. What is to be done ? Au- 
thors and compilers, and booksellers, will continue 
" to make, to publish, and to vend," till the market is 
literally flooded with publications. One course, and 
one only, can be safely pursued. Let the attention 
of choirs be steadfastly devoted to the promotion of 
such Ohristian influences, as officially appertain to 
their solemn and responsible employment. This will 
operate as a check upon the incessant cravings for 
novelty ; for experience has decided, that the music 
which best subserves the more ordinary purposes of 
edification, is that which becomes more or less fami- 
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liar by repetition, and becomes associated with scenes, 
and reflections, and reminiscences, which are ever 
grateful to the heart of Christian susceptibility. Let 
this course be faithfully and perseveringly pursued, 
and the desire of novelty will be sure to abate with 
the increase of a devotional spirit. 



SECTION II. 

MANNER OP EXECUTION. 

Most executants appear to be imitators in regard 
to style, having no fixed principles of a fundamental 
nature, which can serve for their own guidance. To 
all such pei-sons, occasional strictness may be of essen- 
tial service. 

The higher walks of cultivation in instrumental 
music are, as yet, but little known in this country. 
They demand talent of a superior order, which is not 
always at hand. The more elaborate and learned 
j^mphonies of the German school, for instance, are 
too refined and too erudite, for the execution of second^ 
rate performers. Still, judicious selections from these 
sources, afford excellent lessons for study and prac- 
tice ; and sometimes they may be so executed, as to 
produce a favorable impression upon the public ear, 
especially where there has been great care and perse- 
verance in the work of preparation. 

The more learned specimens in vocal music, too, 
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a26 for the most part, but imperfectly understood and 
indifiEerentlj performed. Many a strain of the cele- 
brated productions of the professional school, loses 
by this means, all its beauty and significance. Well 
chosen extracts from the mass, the opera, and the ora- 
torio, therefore, are sometimes found to be more in- 
teresting to an audience at large, than any entire per- 
formance of those productions could be, in the present 
state of cultivation.''^ 

As eveiy distinguished composer has his own pecu- 
liarities of style, so every first-rate performer has, in 
some respects, a manner of his own, which no one will 
be found to imitate with perfect success. Such dis- 
tinctions are too minute for notation, and too delicate 
for analysis. They must be felt rather than described. 
Yet, they are essential to the style of such pieces as 
these we have just referred to. In the more ordinary 
selections, however, the style of the music is better 
understood, and more easily sustained. 

Compositions of acknowledged excellence, whether 
instrumental or vocal, may be considered as consist- 
ing in general, of two classes, viz., such as are designed 
for tasks, or for the exhibition of talent ; and such as 
are intended to make a direct appeal to the sensibilities 
of the mind. The indifferent performer, like the 
careless composer, is forever disregarding these dis- 
tinctions. A celebrated bravurist has succeeded, 

* These remarks are less applicable in our largest cities, than in 
the country. 

V 
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perhaps, in enchanting his auditors, with a difficult, 
ingenious, and novel style of execution ; and hence- 
forward his admiring imitators, however unfurnished 
for the task, must become bravurists. Whatever 
song they afterwards undertake, is sure to be con- 
verted into the very burlesque of a bravura ; while 
the expression of the sentiment is disregarded. Even 
the simplest of " Scotia's melodies" have sometimes 
been thus disfigured; just as if glides, and trills, and 
flourishes, and ad-libitums of every description, from 
the Italian school, were perfectly in keeping with 
Scottish tenderness and simplicity.* 

Or, it may be that the favorite model was a man 
of genuine feeling ; and that his too florid execution, 
proceeding from habit rather than from fixed princi- 
ples of taste, was more than compensated by an im- 
pressive enunciation. His admirers, however, not 
sufficiently analyzing the properties of his style, and 
unable to imitate, or perhaps even to appreciate the 
most essential ones ; succeed in cultivating only imi- 
tations of such as are accidental or superfluous. But 
a style thus formed is afterward to be employed in 
all circumstances, and on every occasion. Nor is it 
wonderful that such performers can find temporary 
admirers ; for many of their auditors will also have 
contracted a strong partiality for the same model, 
and may therefore be pleased with the slightest imi- 

* Such improprieties are B<yw less JOreqnent than they were some 
twenty years ago. 

4* 
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tations which can remind them of an admired orig- 
inal. Others will be more deficient in discrimina- 
tion ; and others still, without any opinion of their 
own, will be influenced by the decisions of those 
around them. '^ I have seen," says Bombet^ '^ I haye 
seen at the great concerts which are given at Vienna 
at certain periods, many of those amateurs who only 
want the faculty of feeling, dexterously place them- 
selyes where they could see Haydn, and regulate, by 
his smile, the ecstatic applauses, by which they testi- 
fi.ed to their neighbors the extent of their rapture." 
All are not such :* and it is well that mental inde- 
pendence in this respect is on the increase. 

But again, it may happen on the other extreme, 
that an audience long accustomed to look for senti- 
ment alone, will so &r mistake the design of a per- 
former whose professed object is display, as to censure 
him unreasonably on the score of emotion. A pas- 
sion for display is a distinct thing from a love of sen- 
timent ; and the presence of the one, almost of neoes*. 
sity, displaces the other. Yet, may we not be permit- 
ted to doubt after all, whether the frequency of such 
execution al displays wiU not s6rve to vitiate the pub- 
lic taste. 

But whatever is to be said as to the fondness for 

* The same writer mentions the case of a solo singer, vho per- 
ceiving himself unsupported bj the orchestra, at a critical moment, 
turned round in vexation, exclaiming : " What are you about ?" The 
leader, as if wakened from a reverie, sobbed ont : " We are crying f 
which was literally the fact. 
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display in secular music, it is surely out of place in 
the department of sacred music. Here religious sen- 
timent should predominate. Eeligious music should 
be consecrated to religious purposes, and not be sub- 
ject to the desecrating influence of secular purposes 
and feelings. In church-music especially, all ambi- 
tion of display should be discarded as incompatible 
with the claims of devotion. What would be thought 
of a preacher who should betray such an ambition? 
And what would be thought of theatrical artifice or 
elocutional display in the solemn exercise of prayer? 
The mere suspicion of such things would neutralize 
every appearance of sincerity. And should the ex- 
ercise of praise and thanksgiving be deemed less re- 
sponsible than those of preaching and prayer ? 

In secular music, and in some of the lighter walks 
of cultivation which are called sacred, the singer is 
indeed expected — such is the state of the art — ^to de- 
vote his attention almost exclusively to the manner 
of execution. The music is intricate, and the senti- 
ment of the text comparatively unimportant : while 
tasteful flourishes and embellishments seem to assume 
almost the importance of radical properties of style. 
It is in such cases, that the performer, by his thou- 
sands of delicate observances, which are the result 
of cultivation, produces almost mechanically the ef- 
fect required. Of this character are many elegant 
airs, which, though not intended as songs of execu- 

• 

tion, require nevertheless much taste and conception 
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in the executant. The songs are beautif al, and their 
influence enchanting. They may be regarded as de- 
lightful specimens of the art, which will continue to 
be executed and admired. 

Now, there are those who would introduce a simi* 
lar style of music into our worshipping assemblies; 
and thus place excellence so high in the scale of re- 
finement, that few could ever attain to it. They 
would insist on the employment of such high-wrought 
productions, under the advantage of professional 
execution. They would so occupy the performer's 
attention with the thousand delicate observances, as 
to render the beautifiil mechanism of the music the 
efficient instrument of edification. This is like the 
poet and the orator endeavoring to throw such an 
enchantment around us, as to add dignity to trifles. 
The song is the principal thing ; and the words are to 
derive their interest &om it. 

But in religion, there are no trifles to be dignified. 
Everything is momentous. All is solemn reality. 
The themes are indeed to be enforced by the elo- 
quence of song : but manner is here of secondary im- 
portance. It should not be negligent or irrelevant ; 
yet it can be rendered effective, only as the attention 
is absorbed in the subject matter. This is all essen- 
tial to Christian edification. We do not object to 
the emphyTYient of talent to any conceivable amount, 
but only to its irrelevant application. The eloquence 
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of art can awaken enthusiasm, and call forth delight- 
ful sensations; but it is the eloquence of feeling 
which becomes the true instrument of edification. 

Whati then, are the proper characteristics of execu- 
tion in devotional music ? We answer, they are pre- 
cisely analogous to those of pulpit oratory. Give us 
as much of the latter as you please, if only it be ap- 
propriate. It must seem like the speaker's natural 
manner — simple, but energetic ; chaste, but impress- 
ive ; attractive, but not by artifice. It should com- 
mend itself at once to the taste and the sympathy of 
the auditors; yet without attracting towards itself 
that measure of attention which rightfully appertains 
to the merits of the subject. It should be such as 
often to remain unnoticed, while it holds us in the 
attitude of devout contemplation. 

And thus with the eloquence of religious song. 
It should seem natural and unaffected, simple and 
chaste, yet fervid and impressive. It should be such 
as to fix our attention directly upon the themes ; and 
not such as would persuade us to be pleased with 
them through a mere sentimental regard to the beau- 
ties of professional execution. 

Such a style of singing is within the reach of ordi- 
nary attainment, where opportunities of instruction 
are adequately supplied. Based upon a knowledge 
of ftmdamental properties, rendered familiar by prac- 
tical industry, and cherished by appropriate senti- 
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ments and feelings, it becomes the Happy yehide of 
devout reflections and holy aspirations. To be thus 
employed, however, as we shall yet have occasion to 
show, demands a certain species of training which has 
been extensively neglected. 



CHAPTER V. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL EXECUTION UNITED. 

Every species of vocal music admits of instrumental 
accompaniment; the object of which is, in general, to 
guide, strengthen, support or relieve the voice parts, 
or to clothe them with appropriate harmony. In 
works of a dramatic character, it often happens that 
all these objects are united in the same piece. At 
times, also, the composition is so decidedly instru- 
mental in its character, that the voice parts are rather 
to be regarded as accompaniments. This is fre- 
quently the case in passages that are highly descrip- 
tive or imitative. That species of imitation, which in 
serious song would appeaf like mimicry, is often as- 
signed to instruments, which give it all the interest of 
dramatic paintings and thus add an effect to the de- 
scription which is beyond the power of vocal enun- 
ciation.* 

To write an appropriate accompaniment, is not 
more difficult, than to execute with strict propriety 
one that has been written. He that would do either 

* See the aectioos on ImiiaHon, aad chapters on Design. 
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with success, must understand the nature of his un- 
dertaking* 

An accompaniment for an air should be managed 
with great delicacy. In proportion as the latter is 
refined and effective, the former should be light and 
subordinate. To overpower instead of supporting 
the voice, is unpardonable. To divert the attention 
from the singer, by elaborate combinations or wild 
flights of execution, is here the height of absurdity. 
For where the air is rich and expressive, we incline 
to fix our attention upon it ; and an accompaniment 
which is powerful or elaborate, must be felt as an in- 
trusion. Accompanists are ever failing in this par- 
ticular. Impatient of restraint, and anxious for dis- 
play, they disconcert the singer, and vitiate the whole 
performance. 

On the other hand, the singer is scarcely less repre- 
hensible, when he undertakes to embellish a subordi- 
nate part, or an air of a less refined and distinctive 
character^ at the expense of the instrumental depart- 
ment When the instruments become imitative, al- 
most to a language that speaks and describes, the 
singer should render the plain notes of his song with 
energy and distinctness, but without embellishment. 
He should in this case, conduct himself as an inter- 
preter rather than as an orator. The display of exe- 
cution would be here contrary to the most obvious 
principles of taste. We might as well listen to two 

* See " Rees' Cyclopedia,* article AceompanimefU, 
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disputants speaking at the same moment^ as to such 
performance. It is of course presumed that the com- 
poser, in all such cases, will have rendered his design 
sufficiently obvious ; and it is equally the duty and 
the interest of the performer, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, to form a true estimate of this design, and to 
execute accordingly.* 

The truth of the preceding observations, in refer- 
ence to two apposite descriptions of composition, is so 
obvious as to be readily acknowledged ; but the in- 
termediate varieties frequently require greater powers 
of conception in a performer, as well as more skill in 
execution. Sometimes the expression of the subject 
is almost equally divided between the singer and the 
orchestra ; and here, indeed, if the passages are of a 
light and popular kind, or if they are of a plain and 
not very distinctive character, there is comparatively 
little skill required. But if, on the other hand, they 
are highly refined, descriptive or impassioned, their 
effect may be destroyed, by a mere inappropriate style 
of vocal or instrumental execution. 

At other times the voices and instruments are in 
dialogue, or they seem for a moment to emulate each 
other, in descriptive imitation. All these varieties of 

* " As musical expression in the composer," says Averon, " is su<>- 
ceeding in the attempt to express some particular passion ; so in a 
performer, it is to do a composition justice, by playing it in a taat* 
and style so exactly according with the intention of the oomposer, 
as to preserve and illustrate all the beauties of his work." — ^Ebsat 
ON Musical Exfrbssion. 
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Style, as well as the two extremes above mentioned, 
are allowed occasionally to succeed each other in the 
same movement. This is readily seen by a reference 
to almost any of the operas, masses, oratorios, or can- 
tatas of the modern school. As such compositions 
are among the highest specimens of the art, they are 
often liable, like the finest historic paintings, to be 
misunderstood ; and the performer who is unable to 
frame an adequate conception of their design, must 
Ml in his attempt at execution. 

What has here been said in relation to composi- 
tions for a single voice, will also apply with some 
limitation to every species of refined composition, 
from the duet to the double chorus. To arrange the 
score for voices and instruments, without some regu- 
lar and intelligible design, is inevitably to fail in com- 
position ; and, to sing or play without a true concep- 
tion of a composer's design, is as certainly to tail in 
execution. The remark is more especially applicable 
to the higher departments of cultivation. The faculty 
of conception, of which we are speaking, is what 
principally distinguishes the accomplished professor 
from the mere amateur. It is, at the same time, one 
of the most necessary and dij£cult faculties which 
the musician acquires. Without it, his compositions 
and performances are sure to be uninteresting to per- 
sons of cultivated taste. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, however, that all 
musical compositions are not thus elaborate and re- 
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£ned ; for in that case, none but a professed master 
might be able to execute them with entire success. 
It would be well, also, if performers had sufficient 
self-knowledge to enable them always to select with 
due reference to their own abilities. Still, the art of 
accompanying, or of singing with an accompaniment, 
even in pieces distinguished for chaste simplicity, is 
more difficult than that of separate execution. Wher- 
ever voices and instruments are united, they are in 
reality more oy less dependent upon each other for 
success; and the parties, therefore, like the lyric 
poet and the composer, should consider themselves 
as reciprocally interested. Neither of them can aim 
at a separate independence, without endangering the 
interests of both. 
^ But what shall be said in relation to the employ- 
ment of instruments in church-music? The scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament sanction their use in the 
most decided manner ; and they are neither forbidden 
nor discountenanced in the New Testament, If they 
were not actually used in the primitive assemblies, a 
sufficient reason for their omission might have been 
found in the circumstance, that 'Uhe apostles and 
brethren" were then driven out of their usual places 
of worship by bitter pei^secutions. They were in 
constant peril of their lives ; and were driven from 
place to place, without the necessary means of culti- 
vation. Still, no mention is made of their exclusion: 
/ no hint is given as to their inappropriateness ; but on 
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the contrary, the very angels of light, worshipping 
in the divine presence above, are represented as 
having harps in their hands. 

Yet how seldom are we able to realize in these 
modem days, the full effect which instruments seem 
capable of producing in the assemblies of Christian 
worship? Even where considerable attention has 
been paid to the subject of psalmody, we often fii)d 
the voices and instruments so at variance, as to in- 
duce us to wish their connection were dissolved. 
Why is this? Has nature been less bountiful to us 
than to the ancients, in the bestowment of musical 
ability ? Or have we so far refined upon the art as 
to fritter away its excellences ? Even if it be true, 
that modern refinements have become excessive, it is 
equally true that we cannot wholly retrace our steps. 
It would now be as impossible to go back and imi- 
tate the musical style of the primitive ages, as it 
would be to reject the modern refinements of diction 
in prose and poetry, in favor of the rude phraseology 
of an unlettered age. In music, just as in rhetoric or 
oratory, we must take the language as we find it, if 
we would.be intelligible to others. False refinements 
may be gradually laid aside in favor of more substan- 
tial properties ; and something may be thus gained 
in favor of simplicity. But, as a deficient style of 
execution, with voices and instruments, is .almost 
equally observable in every species of sacred music, 
from the double chorus to the single chant : it seems 
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natural to infer, that no mere process of simplifica- 
tion, however extreme, can remove the difficulties of 
which we speak. Something very different is re- 
quired. There must be more cultivation of a specific 
character. There must be intelligence and industry 
in the right directions. In no other way can voices 
and instruments be united with entire success, in the 
performance of church-music. This subject wiU re- 
ceive further attention in the following chapter. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MANAGEMENT OF VOICES AND INSTRUMENTS IN 

CHTJBCH-MUSIO. 

CHURCH-music has its own specific claims and pe- 
culiarities. These, arising necessarily from the na- 
ture of true religion, are based upon divine authority, 
and not upon mere human tradition. It will readily 
be admitted, that religious music should be so con- 
ducted as to produce the effect intended by the great 
Founder of the institution. It will also be admitted, 
that considerable skill is indispensable to the pro- 
duction of this effect ; and that the 'acquisition of this 
skill depends chiefly upon intelligent cultivation. 
Let us then proceed to examine some of the methods 
of management which are observable in our wor- 
shipping assemblies. 

Church-music is usually performed by a congrega- 
tion indiscriminately, by a choir only, or by a choir 
and congregation united ; and in each of these forms, 
instruments are in some instances employed, and in 
others rejected. 
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SECTION L 

OF OONGRBGATIOKAL SINGING. 

The simple uncultivated congregational style is be- 
coming less prevalent than in former years. This is 
in part to be attributed to the increase of musical 
information.* 

In the course of our remarks on the essential pro- 
perties of style, we endeavored to show the indispen- 
sable necessity of instruction and practice. But it is 
evident that all the members of a congregation will 
not, at least in the present state of things, receive this 
amount of cultivation. The numbers who are really 
qualified to sing to the general edification, will be 
comparatively few ; and these, if distributed over a 
large assembly, and brought into immediate contact 
with discordant voices, will be eflfectually disabled.f 

We hiave seen, also, that the adventitious and or- 
namental properties of style, unless accompanied with 
a distinct and impassioned enunciation, must have a 
tendency to divert our attention jfrom the subject of 
song ; and though these properties are not always to 
be met with in psalmody, yet where every one claims 

* We must not here be understood as opposed to congregational 
singing, as such. We refer rather to the negligence which has usual- 
ly att^ided it in this country, and to the necessity of obviating this 
difficulty, by the aid of efficient choirs. See Section III. of the pres- 
ent chapter. 

(f In primitive times, and daring the Lutheran reformatiain, entire 
congregations would meet for practice on church-music. Our own 
times are very different. , 
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his individual privilege, we expect to be occasionally 
incommoded bj them, or at least, by such rude imi- 
tations of them, as are still less admissible. These, 
too, will be naturally increasing in number, with the 
general increase of cultivation in secular music. 

Nor can any of the superior excellences of style 
be found to exist under such circumstances ; and it 
seems wonderful that so large and so respectable a 
portion of the Christian community should ever have 
been found to sanction this method of conducting the 
songs of praise. Yet as it has still many reputable 
adherents, we shall proceed to examine the j)rincipal 
reasons which have been urged in its favor. 

1. It has been alleged by some, that long-estab- 
lished usage creates for this method a partiality, 
which in a manner compensates for the absence of 
skilful execution. 

But here a question arises, whether this partiality 
ever amounts to anything which can atone for the 
absence of just expression ; and if it does not, as ex- 
perience sufficiently proves, it then affords of itself an 
argument against the objectors. For if, by our ha-, 
bitual neglect of cultivation, we have contracted a 
partiality toward a method of singing, which hinders 
the utility of the institution, it is time for a change. 
J We readily admit, that the man whose voice disturbs 
;• every one within hearing, may sing to his own edifi- 
cation; but if he duly regards the edification of 
. others, he will consent for their sake, to prosecute 
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his own public devotions in a silent manner. If, also, 
the existing method of conducting the exercise, is 
such as to prevent the utility of instruction, or to 
hinder its progress, he will by the same rule consent 
to a change of method. 

2. It is sometimes urged, that, though this method 
is comparatively defective, yet the number of singers 
is increased by its adoption. 

Strange logic I — as if a style of execution every 
way defective, could be rendered efficient by increas- 
ing the number of contributors to the jargon 1 Nor 
let it be imagined that, in such a case, every one is 
induced to sing. There is but an inconsiderable por- 
tion of a congregation who attempt it ; and if we were 
to deduct from these, all who were not enabled by 
cultivation to sing with propriety, it would then 
become a subject of inquiry, whether the remaining 
band ought, by dispersing themselves, to depreciate 
their own style of performance, and subject them- 
selves to various personal embarrassments and inter- 
ruptions, and this to no good purpose ; when,by collect- 
ing together, they might be able to sing more to their 
own edification, as well as to that of the congregation. 

8. It has been alleged that there is a peculiar 
solemnity in the circumstance of songs issuing from 
every portion of a numerous assembly. 

The thought is a pleasant one. But where these 
songs are irregular and dissonant, one might expect 
to realize distraction and discomposure from them, 
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Tatber than sentiments of solemnity. Our feelings 
of solemnity, too, as far as externals are concerned, 
are often the result of mere habit; and, certainly, 
when they lead us to adopt a course of management 
which has a tendency to destroy the practical utility 
of an important institution, they should not be suf- 
fered to govern our decisions. Feelings of solemnity 
are, of course, inseparable from true religion, but they 
do not constitute its real essence. There is solemnity 
in the temples of heathenism — there is solemnity in 
the rites of superstition — ^and, unhappily, there is 
such a thing as solemn mockery among the visible 
worshippers of the true God ; where, perhaps, we are 
not much in the habit of detecting it. 

Now, that this negligent method of management 
must necessarily have a tendency to neutralize every 
effort toward improvement, has been already demon- 
strated ; that it actually does so, is evident from com- 
mon observation. At a church where the singing has 
for many years been conducted without a choir, the 
congregation still remain silent and attentive during 
prayers and the sermon, and even while a psalm or 
hymn is read ; but not so while they are singing — not 
so during that part of the service which has for its 
express object the increase of the general interest in 
what has just been read. Where the absence of 
noise, too, is essential to the accomplishment of this 
object, noise is most abundant. To say nothing 
of the general symptoms of restlessness, during the 
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exercise of singing, which denote relaxation rather 
than increased attenticm, this time, in preference to 
all others, is selected as most favorable for the noisy 
offices of a sexton — for individuals to enter or leave 
t]ie church, and not un&equentlj, on a sacramental 
occasion, for the communicants to select their seats^ 
and for a more numerous portion of the assembly to 
retire. Instances might also be mentioned where 
contributions are always taken up during the songs 
of praise. Do these things look like the special tokens 
of solemnity? Par from it. It is not possible to be- 
lieve that such things would be suffered, unless the 
majority of a congregation had in some measure lost 
sight of the real object of church^music — and be suf- 
fered, too, where the difficulty of preserving an appro- 
priate style of execution is pre-eminently great. In 
what estimation might a congregation be supposed to 
hold the office of prayer, if, instead of listening to it, 
they were to make it the signal of restlessness, in- 
attention, and noise, or for the removal of every 
individual in the house ? or even for the tinkling ol 
copper coins in a bag at the end of a pole ? Such 
facts as these ought to speak loudly to the under- 
standing of every serious inquirer. We admit that 
when practices that are merely inconvenient, have 
been long sanctioned by tradition, it may often be 
best to tolerate them, for unnecessary innovations 
should be discouraged ; but let us beware of tolerat- 
ing abuses. Begarding the sacred interests of the 
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institution, let us not presume to substitute human tra- 
ditions in place of the precepts of a written revelation 
from heaven. Facts may sometimes speak so plainly 
as to do away the necessity of labored argument, 
and, in the present instance, their import is beyond 
controversy. We question whether the advocates 
of this negligent method of singing can produce a 
single instance of long standing, where the music 
continues to be accompanied with unequivocal tokens 
of a becoming solemnity ? 

Instances have indeed been known, where, for a 
little season, the congregational style was effective 
and delightful. This circumstance, however, was to 
be attributed to the indirect influence of choirs. As 
soon as that influence spends itself, or is withdrawn, 
the singing declines irrecoverably, except by a recur- 
rence to the same instrumentality. These exceptions, 
therefore, cannot have the smallest influence against 
the force of our argument On the contrary, they 
tend to confirm it. 

4. But, lastly, we shall be told that the time may 
soon come, when this method of singing will prove the 
most effective. It is, at length, beginning to be under^ 
stood in this country that all can succeed in learning to 
ising. Large portions of the juvenile population are 
already receiving instruction, and the cause is, in some 
districts, rapidly advancing. Let the residue be thus 
fiivored, and soon the delightful idea of songs, issuing 
from every part of a Christian assembly, will be fully 
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realized, for the hindrances which arise through ne- 
glect of cultivation will then be removed. 

Now, all this is very beautiftil in theory ; and could 
it be fully renduced to practice, we might see in it 
everything that could be desired in relation to talent 
And in view of such delightful anticipations, we 
might say at once, let all the efforts towards a reform 
be here concentrated, till an entire generation are 
taught to sing, and then the congregation would be- 
come the choir. 

But while we would by no means speak in dispar- 
agement of juvenile cultivation, or say one word to 
check the ardor of thos^ who are so successfully pur- 
suing it, we must be allowed to say, that the theory, 
as to ultimate results, is in fact fallacious. Incalculable 
advantages would, no doubt, arise from the consum- 
mation of such an undertaking ; but these could 
never serve to annihilate diversities of taste or ine- 
qualities of talent ; much less could they supersede 
the necessity of systematic practice. Excellence in 
music would then, as now, be a relative tiling. Not- 
withstanding the augmentation of numbers, there 
would be a constant tendency to deterioration of 
talent, which could not be counteracted except by 
the establishment of schools for instruction, and 
meetings for practice. As these would not long be 
attended by the entire members of a congregation, 
the inequalities of talent and diversities of taste would 
be increasing, and the question might then arise, as 
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at the present thne^ whether the more indastrions 
and snccessful caltivators ought to be dispersed, or 
whether thej should not be allowed to sit together in 
some eonvenient place, as a band of leading singers, 
to act upon the rest of the congregation ? The ac- 
celerated progress of taste, in such a state of things, 
would give increasing interest to this question. The 
principles of the art, and the specific claims of devo- 
tional music, would be better understood, and it 
would then no longer answer to bring the lame, and 
the blind, and the torn, in sacrifice, with any expec- 
tation of being accepted, even in the eye of fellow- 
worshippers. Nor could the action of accompanying 
instruments be supposed to set this question at rest ; 
inasmuch as we have seen that greater cultivation 
would be needed, on account of their introduction. 

But finally, it seems evident by the preceding 
considerations, that the simple congregational method 
of singing, unaided by practice, or by the action of a 
choir, is radically defective ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it can ever be made, for any length of time, 
to subserve the great ends of the institution. 

SECTION n. 

OF A CHOIR 

A well-disciplined choir have at once every op- 
portunity and facility for maintaining good execu- 
tion. Safe from the annoyance of undisciplined 
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singers, they are suflBciently remote from each other 
for all the purposes of individual execution, and suffi- 
ciently concentrated to preserve an entire union of 
voices. That timidity which in a congregation keeps 
back the skilful singer, and that assurance which 
impels forward the unskilful one, are here so far re- 
gulated as the general interest requires. He who has 
talents, is encouraged to make a proper use of them ; 
while he who is destitute, is either excused from the 
service, or so disposed of, as to be rendered harmless. 

The advantages to be derived from this method of 
conducting church-music are, indeed, so many and so 
obvious, that one might suppose there could be no 
objection against it. Accordingly we find, that, 
where any considerable advances have been made in 
cultivation, it has been done through the instrumen- 
tality of*choirs. 

Unfortunately, however, there are but few iiv- 
stances among us, where even the performances of a 
choir, are such as they ought to be. We societimes 
observe among the listeners, the same restless and 
noisy tokens which are found in connection with con- 
gregational singing ; and these are of such a nature 
as not to be misinterpreted ; for, people will surely 
listen where they expect to be gratified ; and while 
listening, they involuntarily become silent. 

But let us suppose that all the individuals of a 
choir have been initiated in the received principles 
of the art. Still, in the midst of these advantages, a 
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performance will often dwindle to insignificance; a 
circumstance as unfavorable to the interests of piety, 
as discouraging to the friends of musical improvement 

We allude not here to occasional failures, such as 
are incident to other religious exercises, but to such 
as are constant and habitual, such as arise from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, with a uniformity which tempts us 
to imagine that the art is in its dotage, and that its 
original efficacy is irrecoverably lost What can be 
the cause of such habitual failures ? 

If we might here refer to false intonation, irregu- 
larity of movement, indistinct articulation, bad accent 
or emphasis, or erroneous expression, as the phrase 
is usually understood, the answer to this question 
would be obvious. If we might refer to inappropriate 
adaptation of any kind, or if we might allude to the 
indecorums which are often manifest, and especially 
to that lamentable absence of religious principle, 
which sometimes violates the susceptibilities of a 
pious auditory, there would not be the least hesita- 
tion in regard to the answer. These causes, and 
many more, are, in a thousand instances, sufficiently 
operative to require the hand of discipline. But we 
have here in view a more delicate case. We allude 
to failures which arise in the midst of intelligent cul- 
tivation, and where there is a general desire for legit- 
imate influences. If we can account for such failures 
as these, all further inquiries in this connection will 
be superfluous. This we shall endeavor to do. 
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1. In the first place, the true character of expressio n 
^n chuf;i^'^ u.nr.j is not rightly understood. This is 
evident from what we have said under the head of 
radical properties of style. Critical writers under- 
stand the subject of expression in its secular bearings, 
and are ready to insist upon its importance. But in 
church-music, they entertain different views. They 
manifest too Uttle regard to the solemn, yet ever- vary- 
ing themes of inspiration. They would have the 
music of the church of such a general and xmiform 
character, as to preclude the more discriminative in- 
fluences of susceptibility. They would indeed vary 
the sentiment to some extent, as the cast of thought 
is varied ; but they would do it rather intellectually 
than by the influence of appropriate emotions. 

The difference between the man whose mind is ab- 
sorbed by the music, and the man who, while he 
sings, pays critical attention to thd theme of song, is 
indeed considerable. The one has no sufficient guide 
to just expression, especially as changes of sentiment 
are continually occurring in the stanzas which are 
successively applied to the same tune : the other, by 
noticing these varieties, has every advantage for 
changing his enunciation in a corresponding manner. 
Teachers and leaders of the former description, though 
they may give us fine music, can hardly be allowed 
the title of vocalists, in the best sense of the word : 
those of the latter, i^ on the whole, serious in their 
deportment, are doing all, projissiondlly speaking; 
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wMoh the art requires of them. They are earnestly 
endeavoring to give expression, through the multitude 
of critical distinctions and tasteful observances : and 
are looking for right results through the intrinsic ef- 
ficacy of the art 

But, 2. Music for religious purposes may be com- 
pared with oratory. And is nothing required in 
BQffred oratory beyond such details as we have been 
considermg? Will it answer for a preacher or 
exhorter to come into a religious assembly with only 
such preparations as relate to the schools of the art? 
Will these alone warrant him in seeking a blessing 
upon his performances, with the least prospect of 
being graciously accepted ? If his chief attention has 
all along been devoted to the claims of diction and 
imagery, and to the management of slides, and in- 
^flections, and cadences, and other things of the sort^ 
his performance, whatever be the character of the 
subject matter, will amount to nothing better than 
oratorical display. It may be such as would please 
in the school room, or such as would pass in the 
higher seminaries for creditable declamation, but 
not such as will edify a religious assembly. Here, 
it is taken for granted, that all which relates to man- 
ner, has long since been rendered so familiar, as not 
to embarrass his attention ; and that the chief labor 
of preparation has been in regard to the subject mat- 
ter of discourse, and to the spirit and temper of mind 
in which it is to be presented. This is a principle 
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well understood among all evangelical Christians. No 
maxim is more fiiUy established or extensively appre- 
ciated. We expect that the individual who addresses 
religious considerations to us, will himself be alive to 
their momentous importance ; and if he fails to mani- 
fest the accustomed tokens of spirituality, we suspect 
him at once of having been unfaithful in his prepara- 
tory meditations and prayers. 

Now, what should hinder us from applying this il- 
lustration to the subject in hand? And if it be that 
the manner of the song engrosses the attention of the 
members of a choir, in all their preparatory schools,^ 
meetings, and rehearsals, that musical adaptation is 
made a critical rather than a rengious exercise ; that 
the hymns are seldom made the subject of religious 
study and meditation, and that prayer for divine assist- \ 
ance is, in most cases, omitted, we need not wonder 
at the failure of our performances in regard to spiritual 
edification. What else could reasonably be anticipated 
as the result of such misguided preparations ? Can we 
expect to reap where we have not sown ? Can we 
venture to neglect the heart in all our preparatory 
exercises, and yet presume to find it in tune when we 
come into the presence-chamber of spiritual influ- 
ences ? We can look for no miracles of this kind as 
the reward of such negligence. On the contrary, we 
shall be subject to wandering thoughts, languid affec- 
tions, and irrelevant emotions, just as in the case of 
the orator above supposed, and for the same reasons. 
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But we shall be told that the two cases are, in some 
respects, dissimilar. In song, the subject matter is all 
prepared to our hands, while, at the same time, the 
claims of art are more essential than in the case of 
the orator. True; but what is the inference? We 
are furnished with sentiments which must be uttered 
devoutly in the Divine Presence, under the embar- 
rassment* of specific difficulties. Certainly, then, we 
need divine assistance, and should seek to obtain it 
in the appointed way. The orator may be allowed, 
within certain limits, to speak as he feels : but the 
choir must be prepared to feel what, in the whole circle 
of religious themes, they may be suddenly called upon 
to speak. Which of the parties, then, in this view of 
the subject, might be supposed to need the higher 
state of religious preparation ? — ^the pulpit orator, who 
selects his own subject, more qr less in accordance 
with existing frames and emotions : or the choir, that 
may be called upon, at any moment, to give utterance 
to the holiest of themes? — themes, we had almost 
said, which might tremble upon the lips of an angel 1 
/The neglect of religious preparation, under such cir- 
[ cumstances of responsibility, seems to us like a sad 
dereliction of duty. It is more than sufficient to ac- 
count for the habitual failures in edification of which 
we have been speaking. 

* This embarrassment, however, might be partially obviated. We 
are creatures of habit, and the habit of rightlj employing the atten- 
tion, shonld be formed in hours of preparation. 
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We shall doubtless be told by some, that this is 
taking high ground. Multitudes within the pale of 
the visible church have been acting under different 
impressions of the subject, and would shrink from the 
full responsibilities we are proposing. But the whole 
discussion turns on a single question — Is it to be pre- 
sumed that religious music, cultivated and applied in 
strict accordance with the received principles of the 
art, will produce the requisite results, irrespective of 
religious motives and affections in the heart of the 
performers ? If it is, why, then, let us have at once 
the prima-ddnnas of the drama for our leading singers, 
and with a little care in management all will be right : 
but if it is not thus to be presumed, then, we say, let 
us have the Asaphs, the Hemans, and the Jeduthans, 
for leaders of song, as in days of old, when the office 
of praise was better understood and more nobly sus- 
tained. 

The direction to the Ephesians is just in point — 
" Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lordy* The di- 
rection to the Colossians is not less explicit — " Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord,^''\ Such directions as these must 
set the question at rest. They require of those who 

* Chap, v., ver. 18, 19. f Ohap. iii, ver. 16. 
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lead in holy song, to be filled with the word of 
Christ, with spiritual influences and gracious affec- 
tions ; and, with this qualification, to make melody of 
heart to the Lord 

Let the truth, then, prevail : let all embrace it, and 
act in accordance with its dictates, and there will be 
nothing to fear. Choirs are in serious difficulty. 
They have long been complaining, and often with 
too much reason, of the indifference of churches and 
ministera to this portion of religious worship ; but 
have complained to little purpose. Let them at 
length begin at home, and prosecute the work of re- 
form individually and collectively, and they will 
meet with better success. Let them awake to duty 
under the pressure of obligation; and endeavor, by 
seeking divine assistance, to sustain their proper re- 
sponsibilities ; and the Being who delights to smile 
upon the right observance of his own institutions, 
will graciously own and bless them. They may not 
awaken at once, all the sympathy and support among 
the listeners that could be desired; for changes of 
public sentiment will always be gradual; but let them 
be persevering and patient, and these expectations 
of success will ultimately be realized. This is no un* 
tried experimettt. The ancient saints, the primitive 
Christians, and the martyrs and reformers, have been 
witnesses to its efficacy ; and even in our own times, 
it has often been attended with the most ddightful 
results. 
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There is no necessity, then, for the failure of choirs 
in regard to religious edification. Let cultivation be 
conducted in the right manner and spirit, in all our 
seasons of preparation, and we shall thus gain a de- 
cided advantage over the usual congregational meth- 
od ; which method, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, scarcely admits of very sensible improve- 
ment. But we must not dwell longer on the subject 
in this connection. 

SECTION m. 

CHOIR AND CONGREGATION UNITED. 

A question has frequently presented itself, whether 
a congregation may not unite their voices with those 
of the disciplined choir ? This question we are in- 
clined to answer in the afl&rmative, though the nega- 
tive side is not without its arguments. 

Much of the pleasure to be derived from cultivated 
music, is of a social nature. There is a measure of 
satisfaction experienced in the very exercise of sing- 
ing. The conscious blending of voices in melody and 
harmony — the simultaneous enunciation of the cher- 
ished themes — the mutual kindling of emotions — and 
the union of effort towards the right expressions of 
sentiment, are among the sources of musical enjoy- 
ment, which are but imperfectly understood by the 
silent listener. To be fully appreciated, they must 
become matters of personal experience. The neglect- 
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ers of mtisic have little idea of the pleasares to which 
we here refer, as appertaining to the privileges of a 
choir. 

Bad execution, on the contrary^ occasions unea- 
siness to persons who engage in it ; as well as of dis- 
pleasure to those who listen. Bude mixtures of 
tuneless, inlBexible voices — ^voices which supply no 
distinct articulation of the themes, evince no relevant 
kindling of emotion, and manifest no efforts towards 
the due expressions of sentiment^ afford anything but 
pleasure to the parties who participate in the jargon ; 
and nothing better than disgust to the silent listeners. 
And this is a fair representation of the neglected 
voices of a large promiscuous assembly. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the members of a 
disciplined choir should dread to come in contact 
with such crude voices; nor that they should some- 
times be tempted to resort to very questionable 
methods of protection, such as absenting themselves 
from the weekly religious meetings, and introducing 
at church, on the sabbath, a constant succession of 
tunes which are unknown, and perhaps unacceptable 
to the congregation. At the same time, since there 
are certain emotions of the mind, such as hope, love, 
and joy, which seem almost instinctively to seek ut- 
terance in the voice of song, it is not wonderful, that 
in a religious assembly, some who have bad voices 
should occasionally delight to employ them in the 
interesting service. 
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What circumstances, then, can be found to favor 
such a union as we are contemplating ? Can parties 
so dissimilar in taste and talent, mingle their voices 
without interruption, without destroying all the ex- 
pression of sentiment, and all the influence of culti- 
vation ? That is the precise question before us. But 
without inmiediately answering it, we may be allowed 
to mention as a general rule, that whenever persons 
who are not needed in the choir, can sing in the 
midst of a congregation without disturbing others, 
and without setting an example that may induce the 
members of a choir to desert their seats, and claim a 
similar indulgence, they ought to be allowed the 
privilege ; but when this is not the fact — when the 
circumstances are reversed, such persons ought to re- 
linquish the idea, and be content to prosecute their 
own devotions in a silent manner. This is a rule 
which should commend itself to the good sense and 
the good feeling of every one. It is but following 
the direction which an inspired apostle has given in 
regard to such social privileges, " Let all things be 
done unto edification." 

But who is to be the judge in such matters ? It is 
an unfortunate circumstance, that those who have 
the least cultivation, are generally the most ignorant 
of their own defects. They can form, perhaps, a 
tolerable estimate of the voices around them ; but 
have become so accustomed to their own, as to be 
bad judges respecting them. This fact, everywhere 
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SO observable, forms, in our opinion, the greatest ob- 
jection against the full indulgence of the congrega- 
tional privilege. If it were not so, that persons 
might often be found to' molest the choir, and disturb 
the whole assembly, without the least consciousness 
of the evil, the matter might be easily arranged. 

But let us look at circumstances as they now exist 
in the American churches ; and see what bearing they 
have on the discussion before us. 

1. In the principal churches in New England and 
in some other sections of the country, the singing is 
conducted almost exclusively by a select choir, seat- 
ed in the gallery. In such places, the members of 
the choir, sitting side by side, so remote from the 
body of the congregation, are often tempted in a 
spirit of independence to claim the sole direction ; 
and not unfrequently to pursue their own operations 
against the known wishes of the pastor and the lead- 
ing members of the church. This is a sad state of 
things. The Asaphs, the Hemans, and the Jedu- 
thans have confided the interest to a more youthful 
and inconsiderate class, who, in return, have learned 
to censure them for their indifference and neglect. 
In such circumstances, there is little feeling of con- 
geniality between the parties ; and no possibility of 
enjoying the social advantages of the exercise. Both 
parties are usually in fault. But the case admits of 
a remedy. Information should be communicated and 
responsibilities explained, in a spirit of meekness and 
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GondliatioQ. Let kind feelings be restored through 
the influence of intelligence and Christian principle : 
and something may thus be devised in reference to 
the general improvement. The members of a full, 
well-regulated choir, would not then feel themselves 
much incommoded by the voices below, provided the 
style of that singing were sufficiently soft and sub- 
dued. None perhaps, except those who possess some 
manner of cultivation, would choose to avail them- 
selves of such a privilege ; and these, if the arrange- 
ment were duly explained, might be supposed to 
have sufficient judgment and taste to prevent them 
from interfering with the edification of others. There 
would at least be enough of self-knowledge and mod- 
est reserve, in such places, to answer as a protection 
of the privileges of a choir. 

Now, suppose a chpir in such circumstances to be 
so well disciplined, numerous and powerful, as not to 
be easily disconcerted, what should prevent them 
from consenting to such an arrangement as has just 
been suggested ? Let the requisite information be 
given, and the change be effected gradually. In the 
first instance, let the congregation be requested, at the 
close of each service, to unite in a femiliar doxology : 
in the second, let them be requested to join also in 
the occasional hallelujah or chorus at the termination 
of certain psalms or hymns ; and afterward, let them 
have at least one favorite tune in each service, with 
an unlimited privilege. Meanwhile, let the choir 
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attend tlie weekly lectures, sitting together, yet lead- 
ing the singing without formality ; selecting always 
such tunes as could generally be sung and appreci- 
ated. This would probably do more towards estab- 
lishing an unity of interest, and enducing a general 
feeling of responsibility, than any other measure which 
could be devised ; and at the same time prove a high 
sourse of musical improvement to the congregation. 

The plan here suggested is not the result of mere 
speculation. It has been prosecuted in some recent 
instances, with the most gratifying success. Such 
concessions from the choir, will be amply repaid by 
the good- will and ^pport of the congregation ; and 
it is difficult to conceive how, without these advan- 
tages, the great ends of edification can be secured. 

2. In some portions of the Middle States, and par- 
ticularly in the larger cities within their borders, 
choirs have latterly been introduced as an improve- 
ment upon the old promiscuous method. Many of 
the congregations in such places continue to sing, 
some individuals an octave and others a double oc- 
tave below the proper pitch, to the annoyance of the 
choir, and the dissatisfaction of their fellow- worship- 
pers in the body of the house. Almost every imagin- 
able property of bad execution is there tolerated ; 
and what is worse, the special contributors to the jar- 
gon, perhaps the best of men, are so very tenacious 
of their privilege, and, at the same time, so very nu- 
merous and influential, as to maintain their ground 
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for a season, against every effort towards improve- 
ment. Here is a strong demand upon the aggrieved 
party for the exercise of Christian forbearance. Let 
the choir continue to strengthen itself as to numbers 
and attainments ; and endeavor by all suitable means 
to sing itself into favor. Let musical information 
also be extended among the younger classes, and let 
arguments of religious responsibility be often exhib- 
ited from the pulpit Let aU this be done with ex- 
emplary meekness and fidelity, and it will not be in 
vain. Better principles, and motives, and habits will 
prevail. The unconscious disturbers will now and 
then receive a gentle hint from the friends who sit 
nearest them; and become better instructed in the 
song, or be induced one after another to sit as silent 
worshippers. A short period — at most, a very few 
years of patient management — will lead to great im- 
provement ; and effect all that would be reasonably 
anticipated. 

This method of management has often been attend- 
ed with success ; and to us, it seems the only one 
that could safely be prosecuted. Everything in mat- 
ters of taste, as well as of minor points in religion, 
should be conducted in the gentlest manner ; and all 
unhappy collisions of opinion should be carefully 
avoided : for the due influence of edification can be 
enjoyed only where the parties are conciliatory. The 
importance of this last remark is proverbial. 

8. In the sections of the union last mentioned, 
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many of the churches in the larger towns and cities 
are still destitute of a choir, and opposed to a change 
of method. The singing is intolerable, and the sense 
of religious obligations respecting it slight and su- 
perficiaL The subject excites no special interest 
among the people, who, nevertheless, regard their 
own method as the only one which ought to be tol- 
erated. 

Now, the question here to be solved is, — whether 
the existing abuses shall be perpetuated, or whether 
they shall be removed by the only instrumentality 
which, without a miracle, could ever accomplish the 
undertaking. The necessity of reform is imperious, 
and the obligation is of such a nature as to forbid 
delay. For when the great Object of religious adora- 
tion is dishonored in the very offerings of praise, it is 
time for efficient activity. Still, no suddeq or ill-con- 
certed measures could be of the least avail. They 
would but lead to disaster, 'and produce a hazardous 
reaction. The desired end must be effected gradu- 
ally. Prejudice must be undermined, ignorance en- 
lightened, and information diffused. The first step 
must be to awaken attention to the religious claims 
of church-music ; and show the nature and extent 
of obligation. This, in a day like the present, would 
not seem to be a difficult undertaking: especially 
wh6re the arguments could be enforced by referring 
to successful experiments in the neighboring churches. 
This last circumstance exerts a powerful influence in 
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cities ; and city influence, whether good or bad, read- 
ily extends itself through the adjacent country. 

A second step is sometimes attended with more dif- 
ficulty : nor can it always be uniform in its charac- 
ter or results. Possibly the people will not be con- 
vinced of the inefficiency of the existing method with- 
out a vigorous eflfort toward improvement in their 
own chosen way. If so, let the trial be made, in the 
spirit of ingenuous and friendly co-operation. Expe- 
rience may teach them an invaluable lesson. After 
the failure of such efforts, they may be prepared for 
something better. No objection might then be felt, 
perhaps, to a choir, who should occupy some con- 
venient place on the lower sittings of the church ; or, 
perchance, if a few drilled singers should choose to 
procure seats in the vicinity of the precentor, they 
might begin to exert an important influence on all 
around them, without exciting the least prejudice or 
displeasure. Other seats might afterwards be pro- 
cured, and the band of singers be gradually enlarged, 
till, by degrees, every difficulty should be obviated. 
The action of such a band or choir of leading singers 
would soon produce very sensible and satisfactory re- 
sults. The good voices in the congregation would 
become better, and the bad ones, by degrees, be 
hushed to silence. The plan here proposed has its 
difficulties ; yet experience proves that they are not 
insurmountable. Christian aflFection, fidelity, meek- 
ness, and perseverance, will ultimately insure success. 
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But, not to dwell longer on these details, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that wherever the circum- 
stances will admit of the union of a congregation with 
a choir, the interests of both parties will be promoted 
by the arrangement It is in vain to expect that 
individuals will take a deep and decided interest 
in the music of the church, while debarred &om 
all the social advantages of the art But let these 
be partially enjoyed, and they will awaken sym- 
pathy, and promote feelings of unanimity. Those 
who exercise only a limited privilege at church, will 
naturally be induced to sing more with their families 
at home, and procure efficient instruction for their 
children ; and in this way the interests of the choir 
and of the congregation will be alike promoted. 

We are not here proposing a novel or untried 
method, but a method which has the sanction of ex- 
perience. It was doubtless the primitive method, 
both in the Old and New Testament dispensations. 
Can a better one be substituted ? We rejoice in the 
institution, improvement, and prosperity of choirs, 
and especially do we rejoice at every instance where 
the true principles of religious responsibility, in re- 
gard to this interest, are beginning to be appreciated 
and sustained. Still, we do not look for the highest 
influences of church-music, till the privileges of the 
congregation can, in some way, be more identified 
with those of the choir. 
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SECTION IV. 

CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF ACCOMFANIMIENTS IK 

CfHURCH-MUSIC. 

What has elsewhere been, observed in relation to 
accompaniments, need not here be repeated. In 
church-music, where the poetic themes are to consti- 
tute the basis of the exercise, the accompaniment 
should always be subservient to the claims of verbal 
enunciation. The species of instruments to be pre- 
ferred, are, in general, those which have the strongest 
resemblance to the human voice ; but the particular 
kind is of less importance than the style of execution. 
In the hands of a good accompanist, almost any in- 
strument might be of service; and to him the selec- 
tion might generally be confided. 

Among the more powerful instruments employed 
for this purpose, the organ has long held a distin- 
guished place. Its extent of compass, its fixed inton- 
ation/ its charming varieties and blendings of tone, its 
facilities for harmonic combinations, its swell, and its 
fine adaptation for forte and pioum passages, give it a 
decided advantage over other instruments ; except so 
far as it is wanting in expression. Even this defi- 
ciency may be easily compensated by the voices of 
an efficient choir. 

But, with all these advantages, how seldom do we 
see the organ exerting the right kind of influence. 

6 
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In some cases it seems to be employed as a labor- 
saving machine, just as if it could supersede the ne- 
cessity of vocal cultivation. In others, it serves as a 
kind of musical deluge, to overwhelm the jargon of 
a thousand dissonant voices. In others, still, it serves 
as an object of splendid attraction, that the vacant 
seats of a congregation may be the more readily sup- 
plied with wealthy occupants ; or as an instrument 
upon which the performer is to advertise the liberal- 
ity of the donors, the ingenuity of the builder, or the 
marvellous powers o£ the executant. It has often 
been devoted to several, not to say all, of these pur- 
poses at once ; but how seldom have we seen it em- 
ployed simply as an eflScient accompaniment to a 
disciplined choir, who, in ample numbers, sing in a 
true and impressive manner. 

In many of the churches on the European conti- 
nent, some distinguished musician, solely on account 
of his talents, is elected to the ofl&ce of chapel-master. 
A choir of boys is perhaps placed in some part of the 
house below, to lead the congregation, who all sing 
in different octaves some simple air or choral, which 
is made by the player the fruitful subject of learned 
and ingenious variations* He commences in modest, 
simple harmony, but soon proceeds with fugue and 
imitation ; and ere the hymn is closed, assumes the 
rapidity, though not the rhythm of a waltz or horn- 
pipe I In some cases, this display is confined chiefly 
to the interludes and voluntaries, which embrace 
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everything ia turn that is learned, magnificent, 
grave, lively, comic, and grotesque ; while, during 
the hymn, the voices of the singers are buried in the 
massive peals of lef^ato harmony* These prodigious 
a»pUy, of a ^% i«™n,n^ ia Ae Ld. rf . 
great master, have doubtless an imposing effect ; and 
must also appear interesting as specimens of inven- 
tion and execution. Such compositions are often 
published as tasks or exercises, and, for this purpose, 
their excellence is unquestioned; but how utterly 
unsuitable are they for the purpose of devotion I An 
entirely different style should be adopted, by all who 
are willing to prefer real worship to musical display. 
The organ, as a machine of immense powers, has, 
also, too often been subjected to the will of an indi- 
vidual who, for the most part, would prove impatient 
of restraint, and jealous of dictation. This circum- 
stance has, in a multitude of instances, been a prolific 
source of evils ; and probably nowhere more so than 
in some sections of our own country. The congrega- 
tions who would think of supplying themselves with 
this species of instrument therefore, — ^particularly 
whiere individuals enjoy the greatest freedom of 
opinion and independence of action, should count 
well the cost, before they place themselves in a con- 
dition to be ruled by such arbitrary dictators. And 
they may plunge into diflBculty unawares : for if an 
organ is to be obtained, it of course must be a good 
one. It must embrace great varieties of power, and 
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abundant susceptibilities of effect. It must, therefoie, 
be played by a man of skill ; and the latter, full of 
accommodation till he ingratiates himself in the pub- 
lic fiEtvor, will afterwards, perchance, pay as little re- 
gard to the wishes of the choir, as to the claims of 
religion. He may pursue this course without being 
fully conscious of it, and without really intending any 
disrespect to religion. The works of the great Euro- 
pean masters are his models, and to deviate materially 
from their methods of practice, would, in his appre- 
hension, be hazardous to his reputation as a profess- 
ional man. The influence that could control such 
a man, after he had once played himself into &yor, 
would need to be of a very decided character ; if not 
thoroughly fortified by intelligence and practical dis- 
crimination. 

. Or suppose, on the contrary, that the organ is to be 
given into the hands of a mere novice. His skill in 
execution will be too limited to enable him to bring 
out the varied powers of the instrument, or to act aa 
a suitable accompanist to the choir. The noise of^a 
congregational performance of the ordinary kind, 
might be easily drowned by such a player ; and this, 
in some cases, without much loss of devotion : but a 
choir would be very uncomfortable in such hands ; 
and unless there should be in both of the parties an un- 
usual share of good nature, causes of irritation would 
continue to arise, till there should be either a dismiss- 
ion on the one hand, or a dispersion on the other. 
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Such specimens of mismanagement have been quite 
too prevalent in the American churches. Even now, 
in some sections, they are things almost of daily oc- 
currence. The sources of the evil are not well appre- 
hended, and therefore the remedy is not applied. 
The player and the singers are imagined to belong 
to an "irritable race ;" but the thought seldom occurs 
to the proprietors of the instrument, that they are ap- 
plying it to wrong purposes, and confiding it to im- 
proper hands. The organ in such circumstance — we 
mean no disparagement to the instrument — ^becomes 
a constant occasion of misunderstanding ; and difficul- 
ties continue to recur, till they become too numerous 
and too complicated for the application of an efficient 
remedy. Better in such circumstances, had the organ 
never been procured. 

But there is a middle policy between these two ex- 
tremes of management, which has usually been at- 
tended with success. Let the motives for obtaining 
such an instrument be well understood. Let it be 
procured as an accessory to the efficient choir, and put 
into hands that will but employ it for this specific 
purpose. The man of moderate attainments, who has 
too much modesty for the love of display, and too 
much principle to allow him to incommode the 
singers, seems the only one, in the present state of 
the art, who, in the multitude of cases, can be safely 
allowed to preside at the instrument. Such persons 
are happily increasing in number. Cultivating a 
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Style of chaste simplicity, and adapting themselves as 
fax as is practicable to the circumstances of the choir, 
and the wishes of the congregation, they easily secure 
the good will of all, and enjoy, independently of pro- 
fessional distinction, the reputation of excellent play- 
ers. If fully acquainted with vocal effect, they con- 
sent to assume the chief direction ; or, if deficient in 
this qualification, they willingly avail themselves of 
suggestions from the conductor. In such circum- 
stances, all possess a spirit of accommodation, and 
seem united and happy ; having the same object in 
view, that of promoting the substantial interests of 
church-music. We could wish that examples of this 
kind were more frequent in the churches. Not that 
we object to the possession of talent to any amount in 
the organist, where we can be assured that it will not 
be misapplied ; but who would think of dictating to 
a Handel, or laying down rules to a Beethoven, or 
of offering advice to their enthusiastic imitators 1 In 
the present state of church-music, the temptations 
are on the side of misdirection, and these will not 
always be resisted. 

If the question still be asked, what particular style 
of playing the organist should generally maintain, we 
would say, without reference to foreign countries, that 
there are two principal varieties appropriate in oUr 
own. When the dissonance of bad voices is, by con- 
sent of all parties, to be drowned by the instrument,* 

* Shame to the worshippers, that such a iieeeBsity should eyer occur 1 
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or wliiere the latter is required to put forth its own 
independent efforts towards expression, as in volun- 
taries ; let the full, flowing legato style be adopted, 
as the one best suited to the genius of the instrument, 
and most favorable to the promotion of tender and 
solemn influences. But when cultivated voices are 
to be aided and sustained in all their efforts toward 
distinct, impassioned enunciation, let the instrument 
accommodate itself to the peculiar features of the 
song. The rhythm, both in the tune and interludes, 
should strongly sympathize with that of the singers : 
the stops should be carefully adjusted to their powers 
of voice ; and in short, all that has elsewhere been 
said relative to the art of accompanying in plain 
music, should be here observed. The pitch of the 
instrument cannot indeed be varied by the method of 
playing; and the voices, therefore, must submit to 
its entire guidance in this respect, or be themselves 
incommoded by its deafening dictations. The main- 
tenance of such a style requires continual practice. 
Frequent rehearsals are indispensable. A neglect of 
these will soon lead to a sad declension. 

Congregations, then, as we have said, should count 
the cost, before they decide on supplying themselves 
with such a powerful instrument. The question 
should turn on probable influences and results. Could 
such a style as we have described be fully supported 
in our churches, the music would doubtless be 
heightened in its character, while its more indirect 
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influences would also be augmented. Whether it 
would really tend to edification, would depend on the 
habits, motives, principles, and feelings with which 
it was maintained. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of the organ, how- 
ever, without a single remark on the character of in- 
terludes and voluntaries. There is a style in this de- 
partment, which is chaste, and simple, and solemn, 
throughout, perfectly in keeping with the other ex- 
ercises ; and there is another style which maintains 
these characteristics as by constraint, duriDg the ac- 
tion of accompaniment; when at each moment of 
liberation, the instrument is allowed to burst forth in 
all the rhapsody of execution, as if exulting in its 
emancipation from an unwilling captivity! The 
same disposition to exult and revel at will in all the 
intricate mazes of melody and harmony is witnessed 
in the voluntaries, particularly that which closes the 
service. It is needless to say which of the two 
styles is most appropriate in a solemn assembly of 
Christian worshippers. 

We might here sum up the preceding arguments, 
and endeavor to bring our readers to that conclusion 
on the. subject of church-music, which was contem- 
plated in our general introduction ; but we shall have 
it in our power to do this more eflFectually in the se- 
quel of the volume. Having now finished what we 
proposed to say under the general head of execution, 
we shall consider, in the next place, the subject of 
composition. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OBSEBVATIONS ON COMPOSITION. 

We do not propose to enter at large upon the gram- 
matical principles of the art. These belong to the 
professed theorist. But there are certain principles 
of a more general nature alluded to, at the com- 
mencement of this dissertation, which remain to be 
developed ; and in treating of these, we hope to throw 
additional light on the subject of criticism. 

As we turn over a volume of specimens, proceed- 
ing gradually back from the compositions of our im- 
mediate predecessors, to the earliest fragments now 
extant, we perceive a constant decrease in melody, 
harmony, and rhythm. The fragments of Boman 
and Greek music are indeed rhythmical, as the an- 
cients understood the term ; but in this, as in other 
respects, they appear uninteresting to us ; and we are 
unable to imagine how they could ever have afforded 
pleasure. 

If, again, we compare the refined specimens of 
modern composition with those which continue most 
in favor with the middling classes and the illiterate, 

6» 
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and proceed from these to the rude songs of less re- 
fined, and of barbarous nations, we shall also per- 
ceive a decreasing interest in the specimens, equally as 
remarkable as in the former case. But if, at the same 
time, we are careful to pursue our whole course of 
observations in an analytical manner, we shall con- 
stantly notice, as we proceed, some resemblances, 
some distinguishable marks or features of affinity, in 
the various specimens, like those primitives and deriv- 
atives, which are discoverable in the progress of lan- 
guage. If, seizing upon this thought, we also apply 
the intervals of the modern octave to the specimens, 
we shall find the various features so far reducible to 
it, that it may^ not inaptly be termed the alphabet of 
musical language. Or beginning with these sounds 
of the scale as primitives, we may proceed with the 
greatest ease in constructing derivatives of every pos- 
sible description. 

Or as these various clauses or passages, are found 
to be the common materials or elements of musical 
language, we may in stricter conformity with the 
nomenclature of the art, consider them as ideas which 
are more or less simple or complex, and in the struc- 
ture of composition, as more or less connected by 
their affinities, and more or less derived by variation, 
imitation, inversion, harmonious combination, or 
rhythmical similarity, from a particular leading theme 
or subject ; while the themes and subjects themselves, 
which are employed in a piece of some length, ap- 
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pear more or less similar or dissimilar to each other, 
according to the character of the piece. 

Next to a grammatical knowledge of the art, it is 
desirable for the young composer to become ac- 
quainted with the origin and nature of musical ideas. 
Yet, to show how ideas might have been derived, Or 
how they may now be connected by their affinities or 
resemblances, is a diflFereiat thing from giving their 
real history. To take up the octave and vary the 
position of intervals, and to apply flats, sharps, and 
naturals, and time-tables, as farther means of modi- 
fication, are things which can now be done almost 
without labor ; but to gain a positive knowledge of 
derivations by the analysis of specimens, is a more 
arduous undertaking. Whoever enters upon the ex- 
amination of specimens, will discover that composers 
have not proceeded in this regular manner, in the 
invention and employment of ideas. Beginning with 
the earliest specimens extant, he must pass over the 
distance of several centuries, before he can find any- 
thing, except here and there a clause of melody, 
which would now be de^nied interesting; and he 
must next wade through some other centuries of 
discayitj dtaphonia organum and faburden^ before he 
can discover much that would bei;hought agreeable 
harmony ; and almost everything which now pleases 
us in musical rhythm, is of mpdern invention. Never- 
theless, he will discover, even in the earliest speci- 
mens, the elements of certaiu phrases, which still con- 
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tinae to please ; and which, as we have elsewhere ob- 
served, will remain in the storehouse of the com* 
poser as materials for his use. The discovery and 
classification of these, together with the study of 
modem compositions, will have a tendency to in)- 
prove his own powers of invention and discrimina- 
tion. 

But the term idea has a larger extension of mean- 
ing. When we say that a composition is merely 
correct, we virtually affirm that it is insipid, or desti- 
tute of meaning ; but when we speak of it as grave 
or &cetious ; descriptive, or impassioned ; and when 
we pronounce it to be tender, soothing, lofty, sub- 
lime or beautiful, we then evidently allude to ideas 
of a higher nature than those above described. If 
we admit the fact of a general fondness for musical 
sounds, for harmonic combinations, and for measured 
time, we shall account in some degree for the origin 
of melody, harmony, and rhythm ; and if it be true 
that grammatical rules are founded on *' analytical 
examinations of those successions of sounds in mel- 
ody, and those chords and successions of chords in 
harmony, that have been found to be agreeable or 
disagreeable to the human ear," we shall also find no 
difficulty in accounting for such common ideas as 
are used for the preservation of grammatical cor- 
rectness ; and if to these are added such ideas as are 
the offspring of accident, of fashionable novelty, and 
of elaborate execution, the remaining inquiry will 
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haye respect only to such as are found to render a 
composition characteristic and effective in point of 
sentiment. 

Now, if we may presume to designate this last class 
of ideas by a distinct epithet, we shall gain much in 
regard to perspicuity. Ideas of the former classes 
are certain musical clauses which make their appear- 
ance to the eye in written characters ; those of the 
latter class making their appeal to the sentient prin- 
ciple, whether written or unwritten, we shall venture 
to call impressions ; using the term rather in a literal 
than a technical sense. With this definition in view, 
we shall be allowed to speak of impressions as the 
effects of ideas, rather than as ideas themselves. 

The same clauses or ideas, as every musician 
knows, do not always produce the same impressions. 
The same passage or assemblage of ideas, produces 
different impressions, in different periods of time, and 
in different circumstances and relations during the 
same period. A passage from the old Italian authors, 
for example, produced impressions of novelty, beauty 
and delicacy, till, by frequent use, it became common- 
place and insipid. When subsequently used in a 
military movement, it produced its original impress- 
ions upon another class of hearers, though upon the 
class to whom it had been previously familiar, it pro- 
duced impressions of feebleness and rusticity. But 
when the passage found its way into the ** Dying i^ 
Christian," it gave abiding impressions of solemnity 
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to almost every class of hearers. The same may be 
said also of entire strains, or movements, or pieces 
The earliest impressions of novelty, beauty, or sub- 
limity, in some instances, are of an evanescent char- 
acter, varying with every change of circumstances or 
occasions. This mutability of impressions, forms the 
greatest obstacle to eminence in composition. 

But is this mutability peculiar to the musical art 7 
Or is it not equally observable in literary compo- 
sitions ? Precisely the same thing happens to cer- 
tain words, phrases, forms of expression, modes of 
illustration, maxims, anecdotes, and figures of speech. 
Much that could once inspire the strongest feelings 
of delight, is now listened to with disgust ; and much 
of what is now admired, will sooner or later cease to 
please. Yet, as everything in literature is not stamp- 
ed with such mutability, we must learn to make suit- 
able discriminations. Here is an important field for 
study and observation to all who would become 

• 

eminent in literary attainments; but it is a field much 
neglected by those who arrive only at mediocrity. 

Who is there at the present day that would listen 
to the lines of a Chaucer, unless he possessed some 
knowledge of the nature and history of literary im- 
pressions, or were himself a devoted cultivator of the 
muses! Who but such an individual could view 
with the least interest, the stale concerts of a Cow- 
ley ? Yet as these very authors were the delight of 
their age, they are still worthy of the student's atten- 
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tion. General readers prefer, of course, the diction, 
the imagery, and the cast of thought, which are pe- 
culiar to later times; but the distinguished poet of 
every age, has well understood how to avail himself 
of the assistance which could be derived from the 
works of his ancient predecessors ; and he has drawn 
largely too, from their materials. 

Now, where is the composer who has equally con^ 
suited his own interest in a similar point of view ? 
If such a one is to be found, we shall probably see 
him in the higher ranks of his profession. K he 
possesses genius, and has been equally industrious in 
the study of modem works, we may venture to refer 
to him as employing ideas and impressions that are 
distinguished for durability. Still, unless we go 
through the same course of preparatory studies which 
he did, we shall be but second-hand artists, in copy- 
ing from him as a model. While his style has been 
formed by compilations from an immense number of 
models, which compilations have .been polished, re- 
fined, and enriched by his own cultivated taste and 
fertilized invention ; ours will consist of but tasteful 
imitations of a single model. His style will be to 
every useful purpose original ; ours will abound in 
plagiarisms. 

The preceding thorough course is the only one which 
can lead to real eminence ; yet the general disposi- 
tion amongst musicians to thrive by spoil rather than 
by industry, seems to preclude the productions of the 
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distinguished composer from every prospect of im- 
mortality. The diction, the imagery, and the ori- 
ginal thoughts of the poet are sufficiently liable to 
the pilferings of his imitators, to prevent him from 
trusting altogether to these qualities for securing the 
longevity of his productions. Were they his only re- 
sources, his celebrity would scarcely outlive his execu- 
tors. The composer is still more liable to suffer from 
this species of depredation ; and if he also pays the least 
deference to the taste of his contemporaries, he will of 
necessity make large use of materials which will be 
perishable. He himself has learned the difficult art of 
interweaving the innumerable ofi&pringof his own 
imagination, with tasteful selections and imitations, 
from an immense collection of models ; and it is only 
by this means that he has been enabled to rise by de- 
grees to the first rank of eminence. But he no 
sooner succeeds in gaining this eminence, than a 
multitude of contemporaries unite in constituting him 
their chief standard of excellence, and sole model of 
imitation. His friends consider him as infallible, and 
his rivals must follow in train, or relinquish their pre- 
tensions to taste. 

Now, if under these circumstances this special 
depository of musical ideas and impressions can con- 
tinue to construct his composition with materials not 
easily pilfered, it is well; but where he employs 
others, they will soon be found to operate against his 
reputation. He has given birth to some thought, per- 
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haps, which is well adapted to the purpose intended ; 
but it is afterwards to be found, in different circum- 
stances, in the composition of his dependents, till, by 
endless repetition, it becomes trite and commonplace ; 
and from that time it is to be regarded by the super- 
ficial student as an original specimen of vulgarity. 
So true is this remark, that the existence of familiar 
passages, skilfully arranged, may be often considered 
as evidence of the well-founded celebrity of an emi- 
nent author ; for, as one observes, they show to whom 
the rest of his contemporaries were indebted for ma- 
terials. 

But, though the productions of the musician are of 
a less desirable nature than those of the poet, their 
longevity may be greatly promoted by an intimate 
knowledge of ideas and impressions ; and this know- 
ledge, as we have already shown, must be acquired 
by extensive analytical examinations of the most ap- 
proved specimens of ancient and modem composi- 
tion. 

Many musicians seem to suppose that a thorough 
knowledge of the grammar is all that could reasonably 
be required of them ; but a greater mistake than this 
could not well be committed. Grammatical know- 
ledge is but a mere introduction to future study. 
Though indispensable to success, it can do no more 
towards forcing a Pergolesi or a Beethoven, than a 
knowledge of poetic quantities can towards creating 
a Homer or a Milton. 

\ 
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The composer who would excel in his art, most be 
not only a hard student, but a severe censor over his 
own productions. Horace tells us of an ancient bard, 
who boasted that he could invent a hundred lines 
while standing upon one foot : his likeness is beheld 
in too many a musician of modern times, whose works 
are soon to be forgotten. But the composer, whose 
works are destined to survive him, will have more 
resemblance to the poet of modem times,* of whom 
it is said, that "not satisfied with his own correc- 
tions, he often consulted the taste of his friends. With 
one of these he read the manuscript of a certain poem 
several hundred times, at home and on the con- 
tinent, and in every temper of mind that varied 
company and varied scenery could produce, before 
he would consent to publish it." 

• Rogers. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

CERTAIN TRAITS AND CONTRIVANCES IN HARMONY. 

SECTION I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLBS. 

The science of harmony has given rise to much 
metaphysical speculation. Some of the celebrated 
philosophers of modern times have labored in this 
field with more industry than success. Eameau and 
D'Alembert, for instance, endeavored to account for 
all the laws of harmony, by a few specific results 
of philosophical experiments. Their theory seemed 
plausible : but as composers would not subject them- 
selves to the guidance of hypothetical principles, 
while the fruitful fields of discovery and invention 
lay open before them ; it became every day less appli- 
cable, till it finally exploded. 

Philosophy was here out of its proper element 
The principles of harmony are to be regulated, in 
some degree, like those of language ; and, certainly, 
those who speak and write any living language, will 
do so, with more reference to general usage than to 
mere hypothetical restrictions. Even the grammarian 
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is often constrained to forsake his analogies in favor 
of the prevalence of custom. Numerous imperfec- 
tions of diction are thus sanctioned bj the best wri- 
ters, so as to be quite beyond the reach of his control. 

There are some principles in literature and the 
arts, which philosophy has to deal with. It may 
deal with such as are fundamental ; and here its prov- 
ince is important. But when it presumes to invade 
acknowledged usages, to limit the invention of 
writers and composers, and to ^nish the grammarian 
with a perfect and invariable code of laws, it will 
find, at best, but rebellious subjects, whose brief term 
of allegiance will end in the expulsion of the usurper. 

Such, indeed, has been the history of musical sci- 
ence in modern times. It has been divided into 
speculative, theoretical, and practical departments; 
but it is now allowed, that speculative music, which 
has for its object the philosophy of sounds and the 
origin and temperament of the scale, belongs more 
properly to the science of Acoustics. Dr. Bumey 
intimates that the best composers have generally been 
the most ignorant of the mathematical ratios of in- 
tervals. However this may be, it is certain that specu- 
lative music — technically so called — can have little to 
do with the art of composition or execution. The 
scale is before us, and we need not hesitate to use it 
as the alphabet of our language, though ignorant of 
its precise history, or of the number of vibrations 
which a sonorous body performs while sounding its 
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intervals. It would be well for some of our mathe- 
matical professors, if they were more fully aware of 
this distinction. They would then less frequently 
mislead the minds of their pupils, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, on the subject of musical theory ; the very 
simplest elements of which are not embraced in their 
course of instruction. 

To give even a brief system of the rules of har- 
mony, would transcend our present limits. We pro- 
pose to speak more particularly of such traits and 
contrivances as are discoverable at once, both to the 
novice in theory and to the amateur. 



SECTION n. 

OBSERVATIONS ON CHORDS. 

A coincidence of sounds forms a chord, and a suc- 
cession of chords constitutes harmony. Chords are 
consonant or dissonant, as they effect the ear agree- 
ably or disagreeably. Discords, separately considered, 
are never agreeable to the ear ; but when skilfully 
employed, they have an important effect. They 
awaken attention, create expectation, relieve the ear 
from the monotony of concords, and increase among 
perfect and imperfect chords, the ever-changing varie- 
ties, which like light and shade upon the painter s 
canvas, give life and beauty to the strain. 

Avison says, that " as shades are necessary to re- 
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lieve the eye, which is soon tired and disquieted with 
a level glare of light ; so discords are necessary to re- 
lieve the ear, which is otherwise satiated with a con- 
tinued and unvaried strain of harmony."* Bombet 
says,f that discords '^ are like stimulants to a lethar- 
gic person : the momentary uneasiness they produce, 
is transformed into lively pleasure, when we at length 
arrive at the chord which the ear has all along ex- 
pected and desired." 

But how necessary is it for the ear to be instructed 
as to its anticipations 1 The strongest discords may 
be grateful to the scientific listener, when no one else 
can endure them. The composer may produce a 
long succession of them to represent an earthquake 
or a whirlwind, or the confusion of chaos ; but after 
an auditory have listened with blind approbation for 
a few successive performances, their feelings, in spite 
of veneration for a celebrated composer, will revolt at 
that which has had, to them, all the appearance of 
unmeaning jargon. While the composer, the theo- 
rist, and the amateur, in such circumstances, are re- 
ceiving their various degress of enjoyment, the ordi- 
nary listener almost feels tempted to prefer the real 
convulsions of nature, to the sounds which are de- 
signed to imitate them 1 

The grammarian furnishes the young composer with 
materials for harmony, gives specific directions for 
combining them, guards him against acknowledged 

* Sssay on Musical EzpresBion. f lives of Haycb and Mozart 
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improprieties, and gives reasons not always satisfac- 
tory, why certain things are disallowed. But he 
cannot tell the degrees of consonance or dissonance 
which are adapted to particular purposes ; much less 
can he delineate the principles which form that deli- 
cate union between harmony and melody, which is 
always so essential to good composition. Here is the 
field for genius and taste. A knowledge of the rules 
of harmony may be obtained, just as one would ac* 
quire a knowledge of mathematics ; but to make it 
available in composition, is a different thing, involv- 
ing principles and conceptions far more minute and 
delicate, than are to be found in any system of written 
observances. 

The young composer often places too high an esti* 
mate on the merit of mere correctness. If his pro- 
ductions are scientific, if they contain original ideas, 
and novel inveutions, and combinations, and if they 
pass successfully the ordeals of criticism, he concludes 
that he has done all that could reasonably be required 
of him ; and if his pieces succeed in gaining the at- 
tention of theorists, and in pleasing the multitude 
who are unlearned, all his expectations are realized. 
Or failing in these particulars, he imagines his audi- 
tors were illiberal, or the executants were in fault, or 
the occasion and the circumstances were unpropitious, 
or possibly, the failure was to be attributed to the vitia- 
tion of the public taste. 
. He, however, who adds genius, skill, and scientific 
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information to a cultivated taste, and a quick and dis- 
criminating sensibility to the charms of music, will 
readily perceive in the works of a composer, the real 
causes of success or &ilure, though his decisions re- 
specting them might be deemed visionary or hypercrit- 
ical. Where others would refer to the occasional 
neghgences of a composer, as worthy of general imi- 
tation, he sees that these negligences are excusable 
only in special circumstances. Where they are dis- 
posed to view learned modulations, crude dissonances, 
or powerful combinations, as things of ordinary oc- 
currence; he sees that they are usually intended 
for strong effects, and to what special purposes they 
can best be applied. Where they would adopt the 
licenses of an eminent composer, he perhaps would 
regret them as useless crudities ; or where they would 
condemn occasional departures from strict rules, he 
would discover happy licenses that ere long will be- 
come so prevalent as to produce a modification of the 
rules. And though the inferior composer and the 
superficial theorist might be disposed to reject his de- 
cisions, yet he would in truth have discovered the 
very secrets of the art ; and he would be able to point 
out to them, by appropriate examples, the leading 
properties that create the charm of sensibility, and 
make just discriminations between the excellences 
and defects of the harmony. In short, could such a 
one appear, and be permitted to erect his standard in 
every province of musical taste, he would soon effect 
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the most desirable changes in favor of rational im- 
provement. The expectation of such an event is of 
course not to be entertained ; but the supposition of 
it may have served the purposes of illustration. 

The composer should construct his harmonies with 
due reference to surrounding habits, and to fiicilities 
of execution. Most executants seem to overlook the 
importance of a right balance of the intervals of a 
chord. Ij^ for example, the third is too heavy for 
the unison, fiflh and octave, or if the latter are too 
heavy for the third, the peculiar sweetness of the 
chord is lost In the treatment of discords, the right 
balance is still more essential. The diminished 
seventh for example, embraces three minor thirds^ 
equally (or nearly so) harmonious with respect to 
each other ; these, therefore, should be distinctly 
heard, and not be overpowered by the seventh as a 
discordant interval. 

Of all instruments, the organ produces chords with 
the best balance, though it is destitute of the modi- 
fying influence of accent The pianoforte admits of 
accent, but the balance of intervals is liable to be im- 
perfect through the unequal touches of the player. 
In a good orchestra, there is an abundance of modi- 
fying influence, but the balance of«intervals depend- 
ing on the concurrence of many minds, is seldom 
well sustained. The same is true with the voices of 
a choir. In the multitude of cases the right balance 
will not be obtained except by accident Often it is 

1 
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not thought of, as may readily be seen fix)m the habit 
of omitting some entire parts of the score, and, at the 
same time, doubling others in the octave. Voices are 
also liable to false intonation, and on this account, 
will seldom do justice to recondite harmony. All 
these circumstances should have their influence with 
the composer in forming the texture of his pieces.* 
And we may here see also, one reason why the same 
piece of music produces different effects, as executed 
by different instruments, or choirs, or individual per- 
formers. 

The influence of chords and successions of chords, 
is greatly modified by the manner in which the at- 
tention of the listener is occupied. We have else- 
where alluded to those enchanting effects of melody 
and rhythm, which sometimes prevent us froni notic- 
ing defects in intonation ; and the remarks are equally 
applicable to the texture of harmony. In propor- 
tion as any one feature in composition absorbs our 
attention, we become indifferent to the attraction of 
others. 

This principle is in some measure illustrated by the 
drum and the seolian harp. The former, though per- 
fectly monotonous in pitch, and destitute of harmonic 
combinations, is yfet capable from the mere principles 
of rhythm, of amusing and animating us by its bold 

* Rameau once constvuQted &intuieal earth quake, which was, doubt- 
less, sufficientlj learned, but as no body could execute it, he simpli- 
fied his arrangement. 
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alH'uptness, its rapid and spirited movements, and its 
regular returning cadences and pauses; and in pro- 
portion, as we become pleased by this kind of enter- 
tainment, Yre lose fDr the time all thought of the 
powers of harmony. The ae^olian harp, on the contrary, 
is entirely destitute of rhythm, as well as of melody ; 
but its sweet, prolonged, swelling and diminishing 
notes, its fitful bursts of combined sounds, its &int^ 
dying whispers, often produce the strongest emotion. 
Yet, between this kind of entertainment and that of 
the former, there is scarcely the slightest ianology^^ 

The principle we are here illustrating is too often 
forgotten by the cultivators of music, especially in 
these modern days. In choruses and symphonies for 
instance, the rhythm is often so attractive, as at times 
to render melody quite out of place ; and when the 
charms of rhythm and melody are combined, our at- 
tention becomes so diverted from the harmony, that 
the ordinary stJruoture and successions of chords, pro- 
duce little or no effect. Dissonances must be ren> 
dered more strong and palpable, modulations more 
wil4 aiid abrupt, and harmonic combinations more 
powerful, and more strongly contrasted with each 
other, if they are so far to engage our notice, as to 
produce specific results. But this rough texture of 
imperfect chords, strong dissonances, and abrupt mo- 
dulations, which are so pleasing, when the charms of 
rhythm and melody throw their enchantment around 
us, can by no means be endured in plain adagios, es- 
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pecially in sacred mtudc, except by those who are 
thoroughly fortified by theoretical prejudices, or ex- 
tnmeous associations. In the slowest movements of 
psalmody, where the rhythm and melody are not of 
much account, the harmony should, for the most part, 
be perfectly plain and simple. Here, we need those 
melting combinations and successions, gentle swell- 
ings, diminutions and seoUan breathings of sound, 
which would x>ass entirely unnoticed, in the presence 
of spirited rhythm, or bold and rapid melody. 

But) finally, if we have theorized correctly con- 
cerning the faculty of attention in reference to choirs, 
we are here furnished with a striking illustration both 
of the imperfection and the necessity of grammatical 
rule& For who shall tell us what degrees of enthu- 
siastic delight may be calculated upon — ^what charms 
of melody and attractions of rhythm may be found 
sufficient for the purposes required ; and who shall 
say, that as the art advances, new licenses may 
not constantly be invented and sanctioned by the 
best composers? But, on the other hand, when the 
inferior artist offends against the more obvious prin- 
ciples of harmony, we feel the importance of checking 
him by the application of established rules. The 
strictest observance of such rules, however, can do 
but little towards aiding us in the higher walks of 
composition. More will depend on practical experi- 
ence and carefld observation. 
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SECTION m. 

07 FUGUE AND IMITATIOK. 

A single passage of melody, as sung by two or 
more individuals; commencing at different times, so as 
to produce correct harmony, constitutes a fugue. A 
succession of different passages thus arranged, forms 
a canon.* So pleased were the early cultivators of 
harmony with this species of contrivance, that it be- 
came at length almost the exclusive test of musical 
ability. Whole services for the church were com- 
posed after this manner, without the smallest refer-^ 
ence to the significancy of the sacred text. Different 
passages and successions of passages were also elabor- 
ated at the same time, thus constituting compound 
fugues or canons; and, by this means, the vocal 
parts of a score were so multiplied, as sometimes to 
amount to thirty or forty in number. 

The exercise of invention, and the conquest of dif- 
ficulties in constructing such complicated pieces, could 
render them sofficientiy interesting to their fabrica- 
tors; but what influence could this have upon the 
public ear ? Could any one be benefited by listen- 
ing, while some thirty or forty persons were discuss- 
ing four or five different subjects at the same time ? 

* The leading passage is deaominatedthe subject; a suoeession of 
subjects in perpetual fugue, is called a canon. The subjects heard 
suooessivelj by different parts, are called replies. 
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Fortonatel J for the composer, the words being Latin, 
were not of the smallest consequence to the general- 
ity of listeners ; and as ignorance in those days was 
esteemed the mother of devotion, yte may readily 
conceiye that no want of true expression would be 
complained of as a defect, either in composition or 
execution* 

But convinced,, at length, that such labor must be 
lost upon the public ear, composers were next in- 
duced to £all into the extreme of tasteless simplicity. 
In process of time, however, some attention began to 
be paid to melody and rhythm ; and when on the 
revival of fugue and canon, these qualities were 
superadded, the former were necessarily stripped of 
much of their accustomed pedantry. Transpositions 
and slight variations were always allowed in the re- 
plies of fiigues ; but, finally, instead of a constant re* 
petition of the same phraseology in these replies, deri- 
vative ones, equally subject to transposition, were 
occasionally substituted, and this was the origin of 
what is termed imitation in distinction &om strict 
fugue. 

These contrivances have been often employed for 
important ipurposes. In instrumental music, they 
have served to heighten the effect of rhythm, con- 
tributed to give variety and interest to a movement, 
and afforded opportunities for each individual in an 
orchestra to execute the subject in his turn ; and they 
have strengthened the connection of ideas in a piece 
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of some length, bjAdmitting the frequent repetition of 
primative and derivative passages. The same purposes 

have been answered by these contrivances in vocal 
music ; as also the additional one of enforcing the sen- 
timent contained in the verbal themes of song. No- 
thing, however, has been more common than for a 
composer to fail in this last particular ; and the rea- 
son is, that he is prone to substitute mechanism in 
place of real expression. True, he exercises great in- 
genuity. Even in his most elaborate passages, where 
he shows himself almost as a constructor of mathemat- 
ical diagrams, he may chance to please that smaU 
scientific portion of his auditors who understand the 
difficulties over which he is triumphing; yet the ma- 
jority, perhaps, will derive very little entertainment 
from his labors, because they neither understand his 
design, nor perceive any satisfactory influences which 
result from it. Subjects and replies are to them the 
properties of a dead language, while the reiteration of 
certain words in the text, will be viewed as vain re- 
petition. 

Fugues in sacred music, should never be employed 
merely for their own sake, nor for the display of 
talent ; but always for the illustration and enforce- 
ment of the words to which they are applied. The 
reasons for employing them should generally be ob- 
vious ; as in representing the chase of fugitives, or 
the clamors of a multitude. The subject should have 
a distinct announcement, and. the replies and imita- 
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tionSy as £Eff as possible, be made intelligible to the 
hearers. In the higher species of instrumental music, 
the given subject may be elaborated almost to any 
extent that ingenuity can conceive. But not so in 
vocal music, especially that which is sacred. Here 
the subjects should be expressive, and the words 
characteristic and important ; or we shall soon grow 
weary of repetitions. 

The '* Messiah" of Handel furnishes some of the 
finest verbal themes, and some of the best specimens 
of this kind of composition. " Their sound is gone 
ot*/^" — " Behold the Lamb of God,^^ are themes that may 
well bear repetition ; but such as '' ^ gave his backj " — 
'' AU we like sheep^'^ &c., though useful in their place, 
as portions of the inspired volume, could scarcely fail 
to appear ridiculous in the multiplied reiterations of 
an elaborate fugue. 

The psalms and hymns used in most of our Ame- 
rican churches, contain many delightful themes for 
fugue ; such as " hkss the Lord,^^ — " Joy to the world^^^ 
" Ofar a shout,''—'' The Lord is King,'' Ac ; but the 
prevailing custom of singing the same tune to dif- 
ferent stanzas, frequently produces the strangest ab- 
surdities. By this means, the little fugues or pass- 
ages of imitation set to such words as we have just quo- 
ted, are often transferred to such as *" With fair de- 

• The little passages of imitation to which we here refer, were 
gradually applied, without the least discrimiDatioii, to the first four 
syllables of the third line of a stanza, ending occasionally with part 
of a word, such asjlatf for JUUtery, Ac 
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ceU;'—''2he nobler ben;'—'' Their Ups areflat,''—'' While 
others gripe" — ''Fly like a tim^' — "LQce lions gap,'' 
" The meek that lie,"—" This life's a shad,"—" lihrow my 
sack" — &c. ; and as different words are also spoken at 
the same time we are liable to frame very singular 
combinations, such for instance as these — • 

The creatures look — The larger cat — 

How old they grow I tie aad the lambs 

The meanest flies. 

The smallest worms. 

Such contrivances, in psalmody, therefore, have nearly 
fiillen into disuse. In services, anthems, and other 
set pieces, they are still employed, and are often 
quite effective ; as in the well-known passage of Kent, 
" Then would I flee away and be at rest'' 

The great masters are more sparing than formerly 
in the use of such elaborate contrivances. The di5 
ference between Handel and B^aydn in this respect is 
quite remarkable, as any one will perceive by com- 
paring "The heavens are telling" with alpaost any chorus 
of equal length in the " Messiah." The difference 
between Sebastian Bach and Beethoven, is equally 
striking. Still we do not apprehend that these con- 
trivances are to be laid aside. They are beginning 
to be used more discreetly, and to better purpose. 
What can be finer, for instance, than the fugue " For 
he hath clothed " as found in Haydn's "Creation." 
Such specimens indicate no decrease of talent for this 
branch of composition. Every musical scholar shotdd 

make it a special branch of study. 

7* 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE IMITATVB IN KUSIO. 

The term imitation^ aside £rom the technical im- 
port which it assmnes, has sometimes been used in a 
general sense, to denote those imitative efforts of the 
composer which represent to our imagination some 
of the operations of nature or art; such as the con- 
flict or flight of armies, the agitation of the sea, the 
roar' of the mountain torrent, the cries of animals, 
the singing of birds, &c. Bosseau has a beautiful 
passage on this subject, twice inserted in his cele- 
brated dictionary, and twice copied* into Eees' Cyclo- 
padia, under the articles Imitdtion and Opera. 

" This imitation," i, e, the imitative, as we prefer to 
call it, '^ does not belong to all arts to the same ex- 
tent All that imagination can convey to the mind 
belongs to poetry. Painting, which cannot present 
its pictures to the imagination, but to sense and to 
one sense only, can only present objects submitted 
to the judgment of the eye. Music should seem to 
have the same bounds with respect to the ear ; how- 
ever, she can represent everything, even objects that 
are only visible. By an illusion almost inconceiv- 
able, she seems to put the eye into the ear ; and the 
greatest miracle of an art which depends on move- 
ment is, that it can excite an idea of repose, * * 

* So easy is it to make large books. 
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* * * Let all nature sleep. The person who con- 
templates her at such times is not asleep ; and the musi- 
cian's art consists in substituting to the insensible ob- 
ject that of movement, "or rhythm," which its presence 
suggests to the mind of the beholder. * * * * It 
will not only agitate the sea, increase the flames of 
a conflagration, render the streams of a river more ra- 
pid, produce showers, and swell torrents, but will 
paint the horrors of a frightful desert, blacken the 
walls of a subterraneous dungeon, calm the tempest, 
render the air tranquil and serene, and shed from the 
orchestra new freshness on the grove. It will not re- 
present these things directly, but it will awaken in 
the mind the same sensations which we feel in seeing 
them." 

The " miracle " of this art, if we mistake not, may 
be sufficiently explained on the principles of mental 
association ; and if so, the rules of criticism respect- 
ing it are easily settled. We have before seen that 
the musician must have constant reference to the 
powers of conception existing in his auditors. He 
may compose an instrumental piece, which, to his 
own feelings, is highly imitative, and imagine that it 
ftlso represents to others, some of the picturesque, 
beautiful, or sublime objects in nature. Yet how ne- 
cessary is it for him to tell us what these objects are ? 
Some objects, indeed, lie directly within his power. 
The noises of the different elements, the cries of 
beasts, the singing of birds, &c., he can represent 
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with the mere effort of mimicry. Some ideas, also, 
he can bring to mind indirectly, such as that of nighty 
by imitating the rhythmical noises of such insects 
as we are accustomed to hear in that season. The 
well-known movement of Handel's, which introduces 
'' the people that walked in darknesSf'^ is a remarkable in- 
stance of this description.* This class of objects is 
yery limited, and when the musician transcends them, 
he has by no means the same &cilities. If his piece 
is a battle, for instance, (which by the way is a very 
questionable kind of thing,) each of its movements 
must have a conspicuous title placed over it ; and the 
particular battle the composer had in view, and the 
leading circumstances attending it, must first be ad- 
vertised to us, before we are sure of fully compre- 
hending the extent of his design.f The style of a 
march is, indeed, so well settled, that we can readily 
imagine from it that some section of an army is in 
motion ; and the trumpet of victory may readily tell 
of conquest. The imitation of the " groans of the 
wounded," may also be so characteristic, that we easily 
imagine the field to be covered with the victims of 
the conflict. But who were the vanquished? In 
whose camp was heard the trump of victory ? and 

* If Belletti had known this, he would have done it better justice. 

t We meet, for instance, such a title as the " Battle of Waterloo," 
and find that everj strain has a subordinate title, such as the ** Frefneh 
TVoopi/* " FrusHan Ouardi^ Ac., all very neoesswry, tb be sure. But 
the incident raninds us of the daub who once wrote under his picture, 
*♦ This is a lionT 
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which army, and what section of it was in motioa? 
— what distinguished warrior lies among the wound- 
ed and the dying ? Here all is uncertainty. Had 
each army a style of music perceptibly different from, 
the other ? Could the march, the trumpet of victory, 
and even the groans of the wounded, all be given us 
in a style peculiarly national, the composer might 
thus advance a step farther in his illustration ; and 
were each division of the contending armies furnished 
with its peculiar musical dialect, a second step might 
be gained. Still, it would be necessary for the audi- 
tor to possess an intimate knowledge of these na- 
tionalities and varieties of style, before he could com- 
prehend the musical designer without an interpreter. 
Now, what is here wanting is supplied in dramatic 
music, by the action of the plot, and by scenic repre- 
sentation. You there see persons conversing to- 
gether in recitative or song, respecting some import- 
ant event, and become interested in the dialogue; 
their emotions are excited, and yours correspond to 
them; the plot thickens ; the persons before you seem 
to be the very individuals they are endeavoring to per- 
sonate; and the scenery, with a fascination which 
sometimes approaches almost to enthusiasm, furnishes 
every appendage that the representation requirea 
Under such circumstances, the musician is sufficiently 
furnished with interpreters. You have become so 
interested in the plot, that if he now gives the 
march, the trumpet of victory, or the groans of the 
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wounded, jou readily imagine their particular appli- 
cation. 

The scenery, also, without any immediate assist- 
ance from the dialogue, may represent to one's im- 
agination, the " horrors of the frightful desert," the 
'^ blackness of the subterranean cavern," the rising 
thunder-storm, or the serene evening, and the firesh- 
ness of the grove ; and thus act directly as an inter- 
preter of the language of the orchestra.*^ And as the 
latter, through our strong predilection for music, makes 
a vivid impression upon us, we come in time to need 
less aid from the former ; and thtis it happens that the 
sounds become so strongly associated with the objects 
of scenic representation, as finally to be sufficient of 
themselves to bring them to* mind. The eye thus 
placed in the ear, we need not wonder that the culti- 
vators of dramatic music are able to form for them- 
selves a language, which, like that of the ancient pan- 
tomime, can convey certain ideas and emotions, in a 
manner more direct and forcible, than could be done 
by any form of words. But let it be remembered 
that this language must prove unintelligible to all 
who have not been accustomed to a similar class of 
associations ; and these in this country constitute the 
greatest and most virtuous portion of the community. 

It is true that some traits of composition are more 
characteristic than others. Some forms in rhythm 
are better adapted than others to represent the moye-j 

* SeeGhap. n. 
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ment of armies, the solemn procession, or tbe frolick- 
dance. A rapid strain in powerful harmony, will be 
readily associated with the idea of an impetuous 
torrent^ or a furious conflagration ; and spirited fugue 
and imitation very naturally bring to mind the clamor 
of a multitude. But as these traits are not con- 
fined to such imitative purposes, it is plain that their 
import, except under the most favorable circumstances, 
must be ambiguous. Hence, it happens that one 
who but rarely visits the opera is displeased with 
much of the music which he hears there. The fre- 
(jiliij&ters of the opera have acquired, by means of as- 
sociation, such powers of conception as are quite un- 
known to him. Where they are enchanted by listen- 
ing, he perceives little that is worthy of his notice.* 
The chtomatic successions, the grating dissonances, 
which they require for the production or continuance 
of some strong effect, are perfect jargon to him. The 
broken melody, the interrupted or accelerated move- 
ment, the massive harmony, the energetic fugue, 
which appear highly characteristic to the one party, 
are unmeaning, if not displeasing to the other. Each 
party, however, judges accurately in reference to ex- 
isting circumstances. The strains which are so signi- 
ficant to the one, were not designed to be intelligible 

* It should be remembered that melody and harmony are often 
impoverished for the sake of imitative purposes ; so that he whose 
imaginations does not keep pace with the composer, will in such cases 
find very little to please him. Avison says this is wrong — so says 
Bombet — and we honor the decision, 
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to the other. Whether the composer is entirely jus- 
tified in thns writing exclusively for the few, is a 
different question. Those who take the lead in cul- 
tiya^on, as we shall yet have occasion to show, are 
sometimes too reckless of responsibilities, either for 
their own advantage or the public good. But this is 
not the topic now before us. 

The imitative holds an important place, both in 
vocal and instrumental composition. In the former, 
its powers seem to be more limited than in the latter. 
Instruments as accompanying accessories, or as dra- 
matic delineators, may be made to represent almost 
everything within the power of association ; and when 
employed alone, they will be significant to him who 
does not need an interpreter. Or if their language is 
somewhat indefinite, there is, at least, this advantage ; 
it seldom appeiurs ridiculous from any imitative ez- 
travagances which are discovered in it. 

The vocalist, where his subject is professedly comic 
or playful, seems scarcely less limited ; but wherever 
it is grave or dignified, he is in danger of seeming to 
play the part of a mimic. Beethoven appears to have 
discovered, if we- may judge from his "Mount of 
Olives," that the voice in serious song, should reject 
the more palpable of these mimetic traits, in favor of 
the instruments ; but Haydn, whose genius led him 
principally to the cultivation of instrumental music, 
has sometimes neglected this principle. Many in- 
stances occur, in his justly admired "Creation," 
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where, instead of presenting to us the beautiful, mag- 
nificent, and sublime objects of nature, he stoops to 
introduce to our notice some of the most common 
and immusical ones. And he sometimes detains us 
with them, as if determined to convince us that he 
could make them sing ; or rather, he appears to have 
been too fond of exercising his ingenuity in finding 
out melodies sufficiently characteristic to represent 
them.* He amuses us, indeed, while the novelty 
lasts; but what becomes of his principal design? 
Certainly we ought not to stoop from our contemplation 
of the wonders of creation, to the crawling of worms, 
the treading of heavy leasts, and the cooing of doves. 
Haydn is not always thus unfortunate. Many of his 
songs (" Now vanish,^^ and " With verdure chd,^'^ for 
instance) are exceedingly beautiful ; and his choruses 
are generally well sustained. 

We are yet to speak of the dramatic style, as be- 
longing to one of the departments of the art We 
refer to it in this connection, solely for the purpose 
of supplying illustrations of the imitative. To ascer- 
tain with precision, how far the imitative may be 
successfiiUy employed in the several species of com- 
position, would require an intimate knowledge of 
mental associations in musia The strictures which 
occur to us as most important, will be given in the 
chapters on Design. 

* Avisoii ludicrously propoBes, as an improyement in such imita- 
tive representations, that the real beasts themselves be introduced 
to us! 
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The term Melody, has sometimes been used in a 
yague sense, to signify the agreeable result produced 
by any movement in music, taken as a whole ; but 
we are here to understand by it, a single succession 
of sounds, tastefully arranged in conformity with the 
principles of the art Any song or solo, or single 
part in a score, is considered melodious, when it con- 
sists of a regular assemblage of musical ideas, which 
are agreeable and effective. When different melo- 
dies are united in the same score, they constitute 
harmony.* 

We have already treated of the nature and origin 
of musical ideas, and have intimated that they should 
be connected by their affinities and resemblances. A 
single strain of melody should consist of ideas that 
are closely connected. The several movements of a 
large piece, should be sufficiently dissimilar from each 
other, to subserve the purposes of variety and con- 
trast, and sufficiently similar to be recognised as con- 
stituent parts of the same production, 

* The same is true ako of suooessions of chords. 
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We liaye also seen that there is a great difference 
among ideas, with regard to the impressions which 
may be effected by them. In this respect^ some are 
to be considered as characteristic, and others as com- 
mon place, some as essential and others as adventi- 
tious. These distinctions are peculiarly important in 
melody, though they relate also to the whole struc* 
ture of composition. 

But what system of principles shall guide us in the 
composition of melody? "Among all the receipts 
for constructing harmony," says Dr. Bunney, "we 
have none that are intelligible for melody. We are 
told what may be done, by what has been already 
achieved ; but this is only telling us what we may 
imitate and whom we may plunder. There are no 
magic wands to point out, or vapors hovering over 
springs of invention ; no indications where the golden 
mine of new conceptions lies hidden. So that from 
age to age, memory and compilation supply common 
minds, and satisfy common hearers." Alluding to 
Rameau, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, he says, " it is 
only such gifted men as these, who furnish the rest 
of mankind with ideas."* 

But though it is true that melody as a separate 
branch of the art, is in a great measure unprovided 
with precepts, it does not follow that it is the mere 
offspring of lawless imagination. If it is true that 
the rules of harmony are in some measure established, 

* See Rees' Cydopeedia, Article Air, 
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and that a close union most be preserved between 
harmony and melody ; it follows that certain passageii 
of the former will continue to require, in like eiroum- 
stances, corresponding passages of the latter, more or 
less diversified. Inasmuch then, as the fundamen- 
tal rules of harmony are fixed, requiring a union 
between the two parties, they must operate as sug- 
gestions for the invention of melody. And as cer- 
tain progressions in melody now in use have existed 
for several centuries, we may properly consider them 
as primitives fix)m which the rest have been derived. 
And if every class of ideas in melody, even the most 
extravagant flights of execution, are derivatives more 
or less remote from a common source, then the prin- 
ciples for arranging the different species of melody, 
should seem to be scarcely less systematic and im- 
portant, than those which are observable in other 
departments of invention. The decisions of culti- 
vated taste are equally necessary, though not so uncer- 
tain and fluctuating, in literary productions, as in the 
composition of melody. The universal fondness for 
musical tones, for rhythm, harmonic combinations 
and florid embellishments ; the native tones of elocu- 
tion, so significant of emotion ; the derivative char- 
acter of ideas; the partialities of association, and the 
imitative purposes to which the art is applied ; are so 
many sources or springs of invention, whence the 
composer under the inspirations of genius, may con- 
tinue to derive his materials. The established rules 
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of the art will assist him also in combining his ma- 
terials ; and though not sufficient of themselves for 
the production of melody, they can at least assist 
him in checking the extravagances and eccentricities 
of her flight 

We have seen that melody must preserve its due re- 
lation to harmony ; that its phraseology must contain 
features of resemblance and affinity ; and that it must 
be composed of such impressive ideas as will serve to 
render it effective. It must also have its cadences, 
its returning periods, and its symmetrical propor- 
tions. These axe provided for by the existing laws 
of rhythm. It must also be characteristic. This dis- 
tinction refers to the specific purposes to which music 
is applied ; whether for amusement or religious edifi- 
cation ; whether for the field, the chamber, the con- 
cert-room, or the church. 

Those peculiarities which have been termed na- 
tional, form another important distinction. Many 
speculations have been hazarded by the curious, as 
to the origin of these peculiarities. The differences 
of climate, of national government and character — 
nationd prosperity, peace, war, refinement, industry, 
luxury, religious opinions, habits, and prejudices, — 
have all been put in requisition for the solution of 
this question; and all to little purpose. The mystery 
remains in a measure unsolved. All that seems es- 
sential for the composer, the amateur, and the execu- 
tant to know, is, that these peculiarities exist, and 
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which among them are best adapted to the taste of 
his own countrymen. 

There are two opposite species of melody, which 
have been desiimated by the terms monodte and 
pdyodic* The former term is applied to oompod- 
tions where the melody is uniformly confined to one 
part of the score ; the latter is applied to those where 
it is given to two or more parts successively. There 
are innumerable varieties between these extremes. 
In some instances a strain of melody is accompanied 
by a mere succession of chords, or broken clauses 
of harmony ; at other times, the accompaniment con- 
tains scattered fragments of derivative melody. Some- 
times a passage, unmeaning of itself, is so skilfully 
combined in harmony, as to produce delightful re- 
sults ; at other times, it is so worked up as to be 
transformed into beautiful melody. Instrumental 
compositions of the higher order abound with such 
examples. 

The strongest examples of the polyodic style are 
those where the melody is made to pass successively 
into the several parts of the score, giving each in its 
turn the opportunity of becoming predominant When 
a section of melody is made to pass in this manner, 
it is called the subfect, and it serves as a sort of text, 
on which a dialogue or disputation is founded ; each 
of the performers taking an active part in the discus- 
sion. Here, as in fugue and imitation, a distinct re- 

* See Callcott*8 Musioal Grammar. - 
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cognition* of the subject, with its consequents or de- 
rivatives, IS indispensable to the effect of the contriv- 
ance. Without this recognition, the auditor, con- 
fining his attention to a single part in the score, is 
led to notice, for one agreeable passage of melody, 
many others of a subordinate character, and a still 
greater number which have been inserted for mere 
harmonic purposes ; and as his attention has been so 
constantly misguided, he very naturally conceives a 
disrelish fof the piece; or, prejudiced in favor of the 
composition, through the decision of more competent 
judges, he gleans his scanty gratification from a most 
unproductive source. He admires, as it were, but 
the mere border of the painting, without any compre- 
hension of the picture. Many of the elaborate chor- 
tises of Handel, and in general the learned sympho- 
nies of the modern orchestra, are of this description ; 
a circumstance which is too little understood by the 
ordinary listener. 

The question has sometimes been asked, what is it 
in melody that constitutes originality. In view of 
the preceding discussion, the answer to this question 
should not seem to be difficult. Originality is not to 
be sought for in the clauses of melody, simply as 
such; for most of them, as we have intimated, are in 
the common storehouse of the composer : nor is it to 
be sou'ght for merely in the character of individual 

* This recognition is less difficult from the fact that here different 
melodies are not claiming our attention at the same moment. 
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phrases; for, as a phrase consists in general but of two 
clauses, there is but a limited choice as to combina- 
tions. 

More depends on the arrangement of phraseology, 
than on the sdection ; though both are important 
Not only phrases, but entire sections of melody are 
also used everywhere as common property. Old 
Hundredth, for example, maintains its proper identity 
of character, notwithstanding the second section, em- 
bracing the second line in the stanza, is common pro- 
perty among composers. Celebrated authors often 
repeat themselves in this respect, as was the case with 
Handel, who closed himdreds of strains and move- 
ments, by passing regularly through every note of 
the descending octave. Even the same svlbject^ in 
larger compositions, is often so differently elaborated 
by different composers, as to belong to each with 
equal propriety. This is no more than occurs in 
literary compositions, when half a dozen writers may 
compose independent theses on the sarnie subject. 

The question, then, is, not whether a melody con- 
tains new clauses, or is made up of new phraseology, 
nor yet whether the arrangement of passages, in a 
general point of view, differs materially from that of 
hundreds of the same class of composition, but 
whether, taken as a whole, it makes a new and agree- 
able impression upon us. If it does so, we shall be 
disposed to award to it the praise of originality. 
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interests of the art. Such pieces display but little 
talent, and generally excite only a temporary in- 
terest. Even those naore remarkable for tenderness, 
which aim only at amusement, will soon be laid 
aside, like a stale romance. This whole department 
of composition is of the same order as ephemeral pro- 
ductions in literature, and must share the same fate. 
Music, like eloquence, should have some higher aim 
than this, if we wish its real importance to be appre- 
ciated. 

- When the composer has a more worthy object in 
view, such as that of enforcing patriotic, moral, or re- 
ligious considerations, the general habit of looking 
for mere amusement from the art, renders his task 
peculiarly difficult. It might seem, indeed, that, 
wherever complying with the demand for light, evan- 
escent phraseology, would have a tendency to keep 
the listener's attention away from its proper object ; 
the composer should withhold this species of gratifi- 
cation, and endeavor to render the general expression 
of the piece more obvious and striking. Yet, taking 
the community as he finds it, he feels constrained to 
furnish his piece with adventitious attractions, in 
order to secure for it a cordial reception and a pa- 
tient hearing. 

This is a hard alternative; for, though one must 
gain a hearing or lose his object, the hearing is, in 
this case, to so little purpose, as scarcely to be worth 
laboring for. But, has not this state of things arisen 
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from a vitiation of public taste, more or less mani- 
fested in different countries, to which composers 
themselves have contributed, by not adapting their 
productions in other respects^ to the general apprehen- 
sion of their auditors ? If so, the remedy, after all, 
is in the right hands ; and there are reasons abun- 
dantly sufficient to warrant us in urging ite faithM 
application. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that no one complains 
of the misapplication of refinements in the sister arts. 
No one presumes to censure the painter, the statuary, 
the poet, or their devoted admirers, for being enthu- 
siastic in their attachment to such arts ; though, by 
constantly recurring to them for amusement, the 
taste of amateurs becomes so fastiduous, and their 
conceptions so refined, as to render it necessary for 
the artist to overstep the limits of ordinary apprehen- 
sion, the more effectually to please them. Nor has it 
been considered as a reproach to designers, that the 
sign-painter, the quarryman, or the writer of dog- 
grels, was unable to appreciate their productions. On 
the contrary, those very properties which are hidden 
from common observation, have frequently stood fore- 
most in the enumeration of excellences, and been, in 
fact, the principal sources of the artist's celebrity. 
These more latent beauties are what often constitute 
the very charm of his productions. Why, therefore, 
it will be asked, should not the musician be indulged 
in the same privilege ? 
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In reply to this question, we may be allowed to 
say, that the cultiyators of the arts should never lose 
sight of their practical utility. 

Painting, in ite higher branches, for instance, seems 
almost exdusively designed for the more educated 
and affluent class in community ; and society at large, 
have as little disposition, as they have cause, for com- 
plaint in regard to this circumstance. The connois- 
seur for his part, neither expects nor desires to trace 
the master strokes of a Baphael in an ordinary land- 
scape piece, or an inn-keeper's sign ; * and inferior 
artists and men of business, are as little dissatisfied 
with him, when he asks for superior productions, to 
fill his drawing-rooms and galleries. Every class in 
community is permitted to enjoy its own taste, in its 
own way, and perhaps to every useful extent, with- 
out encroaching on the privileges of any other class. 
The same remarks will also apply to statuary and 
to landscape gardening. 

Poetry so far exceeds these, in general utility, as to 
leave an author less at liberty to write for his exclu- 
sive patrons. He is frequently called upon to pre- 
sent political, moral, or religious considerations at 
once to the various classes in community ; and here 
he is bound like the orator, to adapt himself to ordi- 
nary apprehension. Whether he indulges himself 
too much or too little, in the enthusiasm of the artist, 
he is responsible for the tendency of his productions, 
and so much the more so, as fipom the nature of the 
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art, they are capable of greater utility, and liable to 
be more extensively known. 

Music, more like eloquence than poetry, is a boon 
intended for the benefit of the entire ranks in com- 
munity. Could we for a moment admit, that the art 
has no higher claims than those of amusement or dis- 
play; or were we even sure that compositions de- 
signed for these purposes, would be confined to them 
spedficaUy, and not be indiscriminately held up as 
models,, there would be less ground for complaint. 
The composer in this case might dive into the hidden 
recesses of the art ; he might employ the most novel, 
wild, and abstruse ideas in melody ; the most com- 
plicated contrivances, and the most unusual combi- 
nations and successions in harmony ; he might at- 
tempt every species of the imitative, that has glowed 
on the poetic page or inspired the pencil of the 
painter : or did the case seem to require it, he might 
be allowed to construct his composition with every- 
thing which is insupportable to the untutored> ear, 
and yet, content himself by throwing over the whole, 
a charm that would operate with irresistible energy 
upon his scientific and practised auditory. 

But we have seen that the art has a nobler, a far 
more important end than that of amusement; and 
that all ranks in community need the benefit of its 
influence. And when we recollect that compositions 
of this description do not operate persuasively on the 
generality of listeners, and that they are indiscrimi- 
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oatelj held up as models, and thus coade the objects 
of general imitation ; we cannot but regret that state 
of things which renders the musical genuises of an 
age so indifferent about the consequences which re- 
sult &om their unlimited domination. 

What if eloquence were to be pursued as a mere 
amusement ; and the great masters of the art were sa 
to cultivate it, as to favor the higher classes in com- 
munity, at the expense of rendering themselves unin- 
telligible to the middling and lower classes? and 
what if this style of procedure should finally lead to a 
species of literaiy aristocracy, to which all would 
learn to bow ; wondering at the proud triumphs of 
the art, and yielding to it the homage of blind ad- 
miration? There might be genius, science, and 
taste sufficient to fill the initiated ones, with rapture ; 
while the rest might "be occasionally treated with col- 
loquial specimens, as a bait to secure increasing 
homage ; or might be censured for their indifference 
and neglect But what would then become of the 
general usefulness of the art ? How could the great 
interests of humanity, morals, and religion be pro- 
moted through the power of such eloquence ? And 
how vain would it be for the cultivators of it, to think 
of raising the character of public taste, by such a 
style of procedure ? A state of things like this is 
precisely what has been witnessed in the empire of 
musical taste. 

How far the distinguished masters of the art are to 
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be censured for the misapplication of refinements, we 
shall not pretend to decide, but in this inquiry we 
may presume to avail ourselves of some of their own 
authorities. Dr. Bunney, in his usual eccentric style, 
remarks as follows : 

" There is a degree of refinement, delicacy, and in- 
vention, which the lovers of simple and common 
music can no more comprehend, than the Asiatics 
can harmony. It is only understood and felt by such 
as can quit the plains of simplicity, penetrate the mazes 
of art and contrivance, climb mountains, dive into 
dells, and cross the sea, in search of extraneous and 
exotic beauties, with which the monotonous melody 
of popular music has not yet been embellished."* 
This is directly in point ; and it is what the greatest 
musicians have been proud to affirm. But when the 
same writer adds that, " what good judgment and good 
taste admires at first hearing, makes no impression 
upon the public in general, but by repetition and 
habit," we feel constrained for once to differ in opinion 
from the man, whose precepts and maxims have al- 
most the sanction of literary legislation. "Good 
judgment and good taste," according to him, must be 
at variance with the highest practical purposes of the 
art. Yet, as a historian, he expresses faithfully the 
prevailing views of the subject. 

But do not the passages we have quoted exhibit 
the symptoms of festidiousness, rather than those of 

* History of Musia 
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0onnd jadgment ? Were the interests of the art to 
be prosecuted more in relation to public utility, 
there would probably be less demand for extraneous 
and exotic beauties. In proportion as we pursue 
any favorite object merely as an ainusement, the an- 
ticipated pleasure inclines to retire from us, and taste, 
itself, by its inappropriate exercise, degenerates at 
length into a pampered and sickly appetite, that can 
feed only on artificial dainties. The testimony of 
Dr. Burney, however, is not without its use, inas- 
much as it corroborates what we have said of the ex- 
isting state of the art. 

Dr. Busby gives us another picture of the character 
of refinements. After speaking of the reformation 
of taste, which occurred in the early part of the last 
century, where, he says, that " nothing could be more 
rational than this merited desertion of &lse refine- 
ments, in favor of the demands of sentiment," he 
adds that, " both the composers and the performers of 
later times, by sacrificing sense to sound, just express- 
ion to the extravagances of unmeaning flights and 
roulades, have resigned for a straw, the golden sceptre 
which commands the heart."* 

The ingenious author of the Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart^ whom we have often quoted, was for many 
years a resident in Germany ; and from his acquaint- 
ance with the literary characters and the artists of 
that country, as well as from his taste for music, he 

* BuBby's History of Music. 
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must have been qualified to judge of musical effects. 
He represents the celebrated Beethoven,* as soaring 
in general far above the taste of his contemporaries ; 
and when speaking of him and Mozart, he says, 
that " when they have accumulated notes and ideas, 
when they have sought after variety and singularity 
of modulation, their learned symphonies, full of re- 
search, have produced no effect." 

Yet, where Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven have 
followed the more rational principles of designing in 
instrumental composition ; and where, taking into 
view the taste of the generality of their countrymen, 
they have entered into the meaning and spirit of 
some lyrical theme, and have given their genius a 
corresponding direction, they have seldom failed of 
producing a powerful effect upon almost every class 
of auditors. Their success, in such instances, is an 
illustration of the duties of a composer. The Ameri- 
can composer who would be governed by such a pre- 
cedent, should address himself to the apprehension 
of his own countrymen, rather than become a ser- 
vik imitator of existing models. To say nothing as 
to national peculiarities in other respects, the differ- 
ence in musical information, between the inhabitants 
of a German capital and the citizens of an American 

* Gkurdiuer supposes that the time is coming when the more abstruse 
productions of this great composer will be weU appreciated, though 
at the present day no one fully understands them. What if he were 
to say the same thing in regard to painting, sculpture, and poetry ? 

8* 
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republic, is too wide to be lost sight of, by any com- 
poser who regards either his own reputation or the 
public good. 

Hitherto, our country has furnished no eminent 
composer in the higher departments of the art ; and 
we are therefore under the necessity of looking to 
Europe for classical productions. The most refined 
and compUcated of these productions are ill-adapted 
to the taste of our uninitiated countrymen ; yet, as we 
naturally select for importation, those materials which 
are considered the best of their kind in the country 
which produces them, it not unfrequently happens, 
at the concerts and oratorios of this country, that the 
public approbation is demanded in favor of excel- 
lences which can only be taken upon trust. 

But how is this evil to be remedied ? The indi- 
vidual who procures the foreign music, does not make 
a discriminate selection ; and often, the pieces he pro- 
cures are too complicated for the abilities of his exe- 
cutants. Shall he not be allowed to alter them, and 
simplify the arrangement? For himself, he had 
rather supply the orchestra with the mere skeletons 
of the pieces, than not to retain them ; yet in making 
the attempt, he often substitutes insipidity for the re- 
finements he has obliterated. TV^hat result should we 
expect from the labors of a common carver of marble, 
who should undertake to render more palpable the 
exquisite lineaments of a Yenus or Apollo? Or, 
what might the mere portrait painter be expected to 
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^o on similar principles, vn&L the historical paintings 
of a West? And where is the writer of doggerels, 
who could successfully reduce Milton to rhyme, or 
Chancer to the standard of modern taste? Yet sim- 
ilar to such undertakings, is the course which has 
been pursued by too many inexperienced compilers 
among us. We do not wish to give these remarks 
an indiscriminate application. There are some favor- 
able exceptions where skill and intelligence have been 
displayed. 

It will be readily conceded, also, that the language 
of musical expression is sometimes equivocal, and the 
internal structure of the harmony occasionally so 
unimportant, that a new arrangement may be suc- 
cessfully attempted by the hand of a master. In- 
stances are not wanting where the composer does 
this with his own hand ; and permits others to take 
even greater liberties with his piece. But the pre- 
cedent thus fiimished has been abused. Pieces have 
been improperly enlarged or abridged — their rhythm 
has been violated — ^their harmony injured ; — ^new and 
inappropriate words have been added to an air or 
chorus, — ^the several parts of a duet, trio, or quartet, 
have been deprived of their imitative traits, stripped 
of their chromatic passages, furnished with additional 
parts, and deprived of a characteristic accompani- 
ment. Several species of metamorphoses, it is true, 
have been sanctioned by the practice of distinguished 
masters ; yet the above enumeration is sufficient to 
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show that sach a precedent must, in the natme of 
things, be extensively abused. 

There is a more excellent way. There is a deserv- 
ing class of compositions distinguished for chaste 
simpUcity : and there are also, in the higher branches 
of composition, some pieces which are so happily 
designed, as to please almost any one who hears 
them appropriately executed. Extensive selections 
from these sources, would do much toward fSsu)ilitating 
the progress of taste. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

DBSIGN IN THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF COMPOSITION* 

SECTION L 

SPECIFIC DISTINCTIONS. 

. There are, as we formerly observed, three general 
classes of composition, such as are designed for in- 
struments, for voices, and for both united ; and in 
each of these classes there are several species which 
are distinct and characteristic. There is also a marked 
distinction between such pieces as are intended for 
improvement in practice, or for display of talent ; and 
such as are designed as a direct appeal to the sensi- 
bilities of the auditor. 

These distinctions, however, are not always per- 
fectly definable. It may be said of them, as Lord 
Eames says of those which exist in literature, "that 
they run into each other like colors ; in their strong 
tints they are easily distinguishable, but are suscep- 
tible of so much variety, and of so many different 
forms, that we can never say where one species ends, 
and another begins." 

There are some passages of instrumental, so simi- 
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lar to vocal music, as readily to admit of the applica- 
tion of words ; and there are some passages of vocal 
music, which are so bold and so rhythmical, as to be 
suited to instruments; and where instruments and 
voices are united, it is in some cases difficult to de- 
termine which are preponderant The same is true 
of the subordinate species. The spirited accent of 
the march, the peculiar cadence of the dance, the 
" gracefulness of the minuet," and the " brilliancy of 
the waltz," may all be found in orchestral sympho- 
nies and accompaniments, and occasionally in vocal 
music, for energetic expression, or for imitative pur- 
poses. Some sentimental pieces display so much 
ingenuity in their structure, and require so much 
skill in execution, as often to be selected for the ex- 
hibition of talent, while others which are designed 
for the latter purpose, are sometimes so expressive, as 
to lead us, in a measure, to disregard the exhibition 
of talent. 

But, though distinctions are not in every instance 
definable, they have a real existence, and'they cannot 
be confounded either in composition or execution, 
without producing undesirable results. They lead to 
misconception, frustrate the influences of sentiment, 
and hinder the progress of taste. 

Those who have acquired but little fondness for the 
art, may be indifferent to every species of designing ; 
and those who cultivate it in one exclusive depart- 
ment, may be regardless of other distinctions than 
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Buch as occur in their limited practice and observa- 
tion. The mere vocalist for example, delights in such 
melodies as he has been accustomed to sing ; and the 
instrumental executant wishes everything to partake 
of the spirit and power of the orchestra. But there 
is a right and a wrong in such matters ; and the men 
who have paid attention to the various departments 
of music, will often recognise the existence of an im- 
perfect discrimination, where it cannot be detected 
by others. 

But composers, executants and auditors, no where 
display more want of accurate discrimination, than 
in reference to the broad distinction which relates to 
the purposes of amusement and display on the one 
hand, and to those of moral and religious improve- 
ment on the other. This will be seen when we come 
to speak more definitely of the nature of religious 
music. 

SECTION II. 

DBSION IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

It appears from the history of the art, that instru- 
ments were first used, only as accessories to the voice. 
At length by repeating alone, what they had been 
wont to execute while accompanying, they gained 
the first step toward independence ; and in varying 
by degrees the phraseology thus acquired, they came 
in time to have a dialect of their own. This was the 
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work of many generations. K it is true that only a 
small portion of originality is ever displayed by the 
genius of a single individual ; it is equally certain 
that the public taste could admit of but a limited 
portion. In accordance with this principle, instru- 
mental music first pleased by its similarity to vocal 
music, and in process of time, by its dissimilarity. 

The various qualities or powers of instruments 
with regard to sweetness, softness, delicacy, strength, 
loudness, extent of compass and harmonic facilities ; 
and the numberless imitative purposes to which they 
have been applied, are some of the circumstances 
which have given distinctive character to these pro- 
gressive derivations of style. But as a language, thus 
derived, began to please by its own specific peculiari- 
ties, the voice, in its turn, became the occasional copy- 
ist, and derived much advantage by adopting some 
of those characteristics which were found to be agree- 
able in instrumental music ; and as each of the parties 
has since been compelled to seek assistance and 
support from the other, especially as they are so 
constantly united in the same composition, it seems 
evident that an entire dissimilarity will never exist 
between them. 

Instrumental compositions derive a specific char- 
acter from the nature of the objects to which they are 
adapted. The dance, the minuet and waltz,* for ex- 
ample, preserve, through all the fluctuations of style, 

* Not the most useful things in the world. 
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two special traits. Employed as contributors to cer- 
tain species of amusement, they maintain a peculiarity 
of rhythm, adapted to the steps of the dances ; and a 
union of sprightliness and simplicity, which allows 
the latter to enjoy their pastimes without weariness, 
by the endless repetitions of the strain. Such com- 
positions may be regarded theoretically, as accompani- 
ments to a stronger species of gratification ; and their 
structure seems to be regulated accordingly. 

The march requires a species of rhythm adapted 
to the steps of the soldier ; but as his steps are not 
for the purpose of amusement, he is more disposed to 
attend to the music ; and the latter, therefore, should 
be rendered more attractive, than the species above 
mentioned, and be made to express the boldness of a 
martial spirit. It should also embrace the strongest 
peculiarities of a national taste. It may be wild but 
not elaborate, vehement but not irregular. The en- 
tire phraseology should be so adapted to the appre- 
hension and the circumstances of the listener, as to 
mitigate his fatigue, and urge him onward to deeds 
of noble daring. 

Senates, concertos, and other lessons for practice 
or display, are less limited in their phraseology and 
design; but they shpuld be brilliant and cheerful, 
and be so constructed as to embody specific difficulties 
of execution. Regular series of such pieces should 
also be so arranged, as to correspond with progressive 
stages of improvement in the pupil. This is their 
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highest praise. They are not intended as sentimental 
appeals, and should not be so employed. " It is surely 
very silly," says Bombet, *' to exhibit before the pub- 
lic, eocercisesj the result of which alone ought to be 
presented to it."* And we learn from his English 
annotator, that the London Philharmonic Society, 
some years since, were of the same opinion ; one of 
the regulations being, that no concerto should be 
played at any of its meetings. 

The nature of variations, technically so called, 
seems in general to be little understood. The term 
itself implies, that they are made up of ideas regularly 
derived from the strain or ballad which is first played 
as the principal subject. It is evident, too, that the 
derivations should not be so remote as to gscape the 
notice of the listener. This rule, we imagine, is little 
thought of by the minor composers and executants ; 
and the performer is frequently left to regard such spe- 
cimens as mere playful extravagances. From their 
liability to this abuse, variations are not in such re- 
quest as formerly, though they are still useful to the 
student, in acquiring a knowledge of derivations. 

The symphony, which is a composition for a full 
orchestra, embraces a multitude of characteristics. If 
intended for a festive occasion, it embraces some of 
the rhythmical peculiarities of the dance ; if for a 
military or patriotic celebration, it contains more or 
less of the phraseology of the march ; and if intended 

* lives of Haydn and Mozart. 
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for the opera, it is farther diversified by deriving from 
the scenery, the dialogue, or the action of the plot, in- 
numerable subjects for imitative description. As the 
symphonies of the latter kind are employed for the 
amusement of those who are at leisure, and who have a 
cultivated fondness for the art, they are allowed to be 
more complicated in their structure, and more erudite 
in their phraseology and significance, than any other 
species of composition, which has been devised at least 
in modern times. They are often elaborate and 'imi- 
tative in the highest degree, embracing everything 
which ingenuity can invent or imagination conceive. 
The composer here revels at will, in all the latent 
charms of music. He embodies his own conceptions 
in his own peculiar way, without fear of being mis- 
apprehended ; because he writes only for the initiat- 
ed, who are never weary of studying his productions 
and unravelling his mysteries. Sometimes he seems 
to glory in being incomprehensible. He frames for 
himself a little romance, a debate, a voyage at sea, a 
storm, or a shipwreck, or perchance a beautiful 
scenery in connection with amusing incidents ; and 
all without giving any other interpretation of his de- 
sign, than such as may be gathered from the imitative 
characteristics which are embodied in his piece.* 
Such symphonies are the pride of the art in instru- 
mental music. They are excellent subjects for study 

* See the Seotiou on the Imitatiye. 
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to professional men, but possess few attractions for the 
community at large. 

In the higher branches of designing, such as over- 
tures and symphonies, the generaUty of auditors may 
be pleased, where the ideas are derived from such 
species of composition as are previously understood ; 
but beyond this there is little that can be calculated 
upon with certainty. In proportion as the ideas are 
less obviously derived from the phraseology of the 
dance, march, or ballad ; and are adapted to imitative 
purposes, embracing great richness of modulation, it 
usually happens, that the majority of auditors grow 
insensible to the beauties of the piece. 

It should not seem strange, then, to the man of 
limited advantages, that he cannot enjoy the higher 
specimens of the art, notwithstanding the known 
abilities of the composer, the acknowledged skill of 
the executant, and the settled fondness for music 
which he himself is fully conscious of possessing. The 
ideas are too abstruse for ordinary apprehension. 
They are as the higher classics of the art, intended 
only for the initiated few. 

SECTION m. 

DBSIQN IN VOOAL MUSIC. 

The origin of vocal music is doubtless coeval with 
the existence of our race. Its earliest accents in the 
garden of Paradise, may have been derived from 
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the instruction of celestial .visitants. The antedilu- 
vians, as early as the days of Jubal, had made con- 
siderable progress in the art. Jewish history fur- 
nishes ample notices of tiie employment of song ; 
which also appears to have exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over that ;^tion. The heathen imitated the 
Jews in this respect ; and possibly, in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, even excelled them in the cultiva- 
tion of refinements. The most that we know of an- 
cient music is, that it was employed chiefly for re- 
ligious purposes ; and, that as religion became cor- 
rupted by its connection with worldly transactions, 
and licentious practices, the songs of tiie worshippers 
became filled with pro&ne and irrelevant associations. 
Was not this the origin of secular music ? However 
this question be decided, the earliest fragments of the 
ancient music now extant, embrace little variety of 
any kind; and leave us to wonder what possible 
agency they could have exerted in the achievements 
of the vocal art. One important point, however, 
seems to be wfell ascertained, that, through the whole 
Jewish dispensation, and the early ages of Christianity, 
great stress was laid upon the consecrated verbal 
themes, which, as we formerly intimated, were en- 
forced by means of impassioned enunciation. 

Through the dark ages, the art was cultivated with 
less reference to the import of the themes, till, in pro- 
cess of time, everything like intelligible utterance 
was disregarded. But, during this long period, the 
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art began to deck itself with new attractions, and to 
exhibit increasing diversities of dialect ; and these in 
time led the way to modern distinctions. The latter, 
however, are comparatively of recent origin ; and are 
chiefly the result of circumstances connected with 
the progress of cultivation. We «hall briefly notice 
most of them in the present section ; reserving those 
which are more important for subsequent chapters. 

In the secular department of vocal composition, 
the simplest species are the ballad, the round, the 
catch, and the glee. 

The popular ballad is a short familiar melody, set 
to a little story in lyric verse. Its greatest influence 
for good or ill, is among the uneducated portions of 
society; the story, therefore, should be attractive, 
the verses familiar, and the music simple, and as far 
as practicable, in a national style. Scottish ballads 
have been remarkable for these peculiarities. This 
species of composition, humble as it seems, should not 
be neglected in a republican country. " Let me frame 
the ballads of a nation," said a critical writer of the 
last century, " and I care not who makes its laws." 

The round is a composition, in which three or more 
separate voices execute the same identical melody, so 
commencing, ending, and returning, at different pe- 
riods, as to produce regular harmony. The round, 
too often devoted to nonsense, is useful chiefly as a 
musical exercise. It has some resemblance to the 
canon, which, however, is more elaborate in its struc- 
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ture. The latter has not been confined to secular 
subjects, though perhaps it ought to be ; for the per- 
petual simultaneous enunciation of dissimilar words, 
cannot be very favorable to religious influences. 

The catch is a short facetious song in three or more 
parts, ranking in musical importance with puns and 
conundrums in literature, which also it very strongly 
resembles. It is of English origin, and unhappily 
its humor has often been drawn from profane and 
impure sources. It has even been known to turn 
the grave into a subject of merriment. Callcott fur- 
nishes a more harmless specimen upon an amatory 
theme, in which the words "Ah how Sophia," and 
"Go fetch the Indian's borrowed plume," &c., first 
uttered in plain English, are afterwards, by a hurried 
and broken enunciation, virtually changed to "A 
house a fire!" — "Gro fetch the engine!" &c., as if the 
flame of love had caused a sudden conflagration! 
Great composers have sometimes amused themselves 
with such trifles, when perhaps they might have been 
more usefully employed. 

The glee is a larger composition, consisting gener- 
ally of two or more movements, intended either for a 
number of soli voices, or for a full chorus. It is not 
now confined to facetious subjects as formerly, but 
embraces themes of almost every sort, bacchanalian, 
amatory, gay, tender, grave and pathetic ; while the 
style of the music is as various, as. are the notions of 
different composers. One thing respecting glees is 
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worthy of notice; being intended chiefly for amuse- 
ment in the social circle, the words are generally 
considered as of secondary importance. Is this any 
reason why the latter should ever embrace indeli- 
cate, vicious, or profane allusions? Is poison any 
the less to be dreaded, when served up to us in a 
dish that is palatable? The work of expurgation 
has lately been undertaken in this country, with some 
promise of success. Words have been greatly changed, 
and unworthy specimens cast aside. Most of the vol- 
umes of glees* lately presented to the public, are a 
great improvement upon their predecessors ; and con- 
tain much that is interesting and unexceptionable. 
They seem likely to advance, the interests of the sec- 
ular department ; if they do this, without inflicting 
any injury, directly or indirectly, upon the music of 
the church, we shall wish them every success. Serums 
glees have much to recommend them ; and it would 
be well if they had some other appellation more cor- 
respondent with their real character. 

All the above species of composition embrace one 
remarkable peculiarity; they abound in that pal- 
pable kind of the imitative, which has so strong 
a resemblance to mimicry, and which, in graver com- 
positions, would be inadmissible. Serious glees, on 
this account, are sometimes found to border strongly 
on the ridiculous. Dr. Clarke has an instance of 
this kind set to Sir Walter Scott's translation of 

« KotaUofthem. 
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" Dies IroA " — iluUb day of tvrath. Most of the piece is 
tender and subdued ; but the miserable mimicry of 
the second strain to the words : 

" When lingering like a parched Bcroll, 
The flammg heayena together roll," 

tempt US to doubt whether, after all, the whole piece 
was not intended as a burlesque. His " Come, Ossian, 
come,"* is, in every respect, a beautiful piece. Callcott 
and Webbe have distinguished themselves in this de- 
partment of composition — ^particularly the latter, 
whose " When winds breathe soft," has long enjoyed 
an enviable share of popularity. Serious glees might 
be made the decided advocates of everything which 
is refined, and virtuous, and lovely, and of good re- 
port. To this end the words should be more select, 
and the music more impressive. 

Secular songs, properly so called, are of a higher 
order than ballads, and are found to exert an influence 
upon every class of the community. The power of a 
Swiss national song, in producing home-sickness 
among the soldiery, and the influence of the " Mar- 
seilles " upon the citizens of France, have become 
proverbial. The drawing-rooms in civilized nations 
are supplied with secular songs. The question whether 
such a powerful instrumentality shall be for good or 
for ill, is one which will never be disregarded by the 

* *' Oome, pilgrim, oome/' as found in some of the American Dubli- 
cations. 

9 
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enlightened composer, who prefers the interests of 
the community to his own personal convenience or 
popularity. 

Many of the lighter songs, which unfortunately are 
too much in favor with the public, have had, as we 
have said, a dramatic origin. 

Their deleterious influence, both as to manners and 
morals, cannot be too strongly deprecated. There 
is no necessity for singing the vices into favor, for 
they are sufficiently rife for the affliction of every 
ingenuous mind. Better themes of song are always at 
hand. They are as numerous as are the pursuits and 
enjoyments — ^hopes, fears, trials, amusements, and 
distresses of civilized life. If these were given to 
song, and the rest excluded, their influence would be 
extensive and delightful. 

Several species of vocal music, sacred and secular, 
remain to be considered ; but we must first notice 
some of the claims of lyric verse, in connection with 
the subject of musical elocution. 



CHAPTEE XII, 

Ts3E Bubjeet of ttxslI campositiaxi Telste to the 
diaxactBT ofTerfaall^icmBB, ra^w^as to &e xnuKMr 
of trealingthem. We hsv^ tSsepwieTe eniimeMrted 
Bome of the peciQiar requifiites of lyric Teotae ; but 
ibdr impartsEDoe lam not l^^m sufficiently illiistnted^ 
F<»: the sake cf peoc^Bcnity, ire shall use the terni, 
l^riOf in its original seDse, to signify such poetry its 
iB intended for Bcmg. 

L We endeavared to Aiow^ in ehapter second, the 
necessity of avoidiug ^Jxa^j^eiASki qualities of tone in 
singing. But hb yy? i2tiii;ui»i**j iLcrands in harsh con- 
sonants, and Bhyrt mj^^ fix^rj^^' Tcnrels, it foUo^ws, th^t 
unless the poet p»j$ »j>*3ol<J af^x^fuj^y^jn. to the euphony 
of language, Ids r«^7ii**» ^jjj kirre either an immusical 
or an indistinct viii^TMyo^. The Italian language is 
lemarlrable for euphc/py. Ketastaso says, ^"^it is it^ 
self musie ;" yet, irHle fcuning his regular numbers, 
be found, we are told, not more than one wotd in 
seven thai Beemed suitable for his purpose* Our 
poets bave beoi far leas scmpoloua in this raq^y^c^ 
tbou^ fiom dbe diancter of our language, they 
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should have been still more partdcular. Mutes, as- 
pirates, sibilants, nasals, and gutterals, have been used 
almost as liberallj as if they occasioned no inconven- 
ience to the vocalist A line of Dryden's, for ex- 
ample, has been quoted for its imitative properties ; 
but who can sing it, so filled with aspirates ? 

" And oould not heave her head.* 

The following couplets, ftom the same poem, are 
equally immusical, from the multiplication of sibil- 
ants: 

*' Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so welL* 

« In dying notes discoyers 
The woes of hopeless Ioy6r8.''—Odl9/or^ SecUu^tDojf, 

In the well known couplet — 

» 

" Hark, they whisper, angels say. 
Sister spirit oome away. — Pope, 

the sibilants seem intended for imitative purposes ; 
yet, in song, their effect is more like hissing than 
whispering. The following couplets furnish an ex- 
ample of nasals : 

<< From harmony, from heaven]/ harmcoy, 
This uniyersal frame began."— J[>fy<fefi. 

** Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O the pam, the bliss of dying T — Pope. 

Let them be compared with these, and how great is 
the difference in diction : 
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« Before Jefaovali's Bwful throoe 
Te natiooB bow with sacred joy ; 
Ejiow that the Iiord is God alone, 
He caa create, and he destroy.*^ — Watts. 

The difference in tlie above extracts, in reference 
to musical enunciation, will appear striking to every 
vocalist, especially in reference to tone. 

n. Distinct articulation is often prevented by 
roughness of diction. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing specimens : 

"That aU the ways 
Sense hath, comes short.** — Dryden, 

** The Lord in whom he trusts, say they." — Thte db JBrady, 

" While with protracted pain oppress'd." — Steele. 

No one can give a distinct utterance to such lines, 
without manifest injury to the music. How different 
are the following : 

" The lyre began to glow, 
The sound to kindle, and the air to flow. 
Deep as the murmurs of the fiilling floods. 
Sweet as the warblers of the vocal woods." — Cawthom. 

HL The claims of musical accentuation should not 
be disregarded by the poet. Such long words as 
immortality and invisibility, are scarcely admissible 
except in the quickest movements ; and changes of 
poetical feet, however beautiful in themselves, occa- 
sion great inconvenience to the singer, when the 
tune is to be applied to different stanzas, as in the 
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case of hymns and ballads. The following lines' are 
&ult7 in both these respects. 

** Where ia the hleuedMss I knew, 
When first I saw the Lord, 
Where U the aoul-refreehing view, 
Of JesuB and his word.** — Oowper. 

The following slow lines require too many stresses 
of voice : 

** Ere half my days, in tkU dark vforldmd wide."— Afi/^on. 
« like eamefair tree which fed by streams."— ra<« Jt Bradjf. 

But, how mellifluous are these : 

** My soul how lovely is the plaoe, 
To which thy God resorts."— TTatt*. 

** I love to steal awhile away, 

From every cumVring care. 
And spend the hours of setting day, 

In humble, grateful prayer." — Mrs, Brown. 

When different stanzas are designed for separate 
movements, changes of feet, and even of measure, are 
admissible. They may add special interest to the 
song. 

The preceding observations may seem unimport- 
ant to the poet ; but they will not fail to be appre- 
ciated by the vocalist. 

So far back as the times of Purcell, the subject was 
less understood ; for long groups or divisions of 
notes were then often applied to short and immu- 
sical syllables. But the best modern composers study 
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to avoid such abuses of diction, and the poet should 
aJBFord them facilities. 

IV. The reasons why the lyric poet should study 
simplicity, are various and important. We can only 
glance at a few particulars. 

1st. The labor of ennunciation renders it necessary 
for the vocalist to make frequent pauses ; long pe- 
riods and phrases, therefore, will be broken by him, 
sometimes to the destruction of the sense. If the 
following prosaic lines — 

*' The Lord shall come, and he shall not 
Keep silence, but speak out," 

be read with appropriate pauses, their meaning will 
be preserved; but the vocalist requires a cadence, 
and frequently a considerable pause at the end of the 
first line. By this means, each of the lines will be 
made to contain contradictory propositions : 

1st ** The Lord shall come/* 2d. " and he shall not" come. 
8d ** Keep silence," 4th. " but speak out." 

Instances that are less striking, are of frequent occur- 
rence, and the lyric poet should seek to prevent 
them ; for the vocalist must by all means have atnple 
opportunities for taking breath. Composers are not 
always faultless in this respect, particularly those of the 
older school. The lines in the " Dying Christian" 
for instance, 

** Heaven opens on my eyeSf my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 
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are set by the musician without any pause after the 
word eyes. Handel has made a still greater mistake, 
in the following example : 

** Far from all resort of mirth, 
• Baoe the cricket oq the hearth."— JfUton. 

for he not only makes a pause after the word save, 
but he repeats the word emphatically, as if urging 
the preservation of the cricket I 

«« Save 1 — save — save the cricjket," Ac. 

2. The faculty of attention requires that sentences, 
and members of sentences, should be short The fol- 
lowing, from one of the sweetest of Milton's fugitive 
pieces, may serve to iQustrate the importance of this 
remark: 

** Oipheufl himself maj heave his head, 
From golden slumbers on a bed, 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains, as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
Bjs half regained Euridice." — Jl AUegro, 

Now it is impossible for any vocalist to give an 
intelligible enunciation to so long a sentence ; but 
Handel, ever fertile in inventions, overcame the diffi- 
culty in some measure, through the imitative instru- 
mentation of the piece. He commences with a pre- 
lude of considerable length, in imitation ctf the harp. 
When the vocalist follows him with the first line, 
which represents Orpheus, the old harper, as heaving 
his head, we readily imagine that it is for the pur- 



j 
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pose of listening. When tlie yocalist afterwards 
pauses, as he frequently does, we imagine him to 
make one of the fascinated auditors ; and when he 
exclaims ''such strains," and then takes up in his 
own melody, the language of the harp, the illusion is 
complete, and the poet's ideas are illustrated almost 
as by the power of dramatic personation. But what 
becomes of the poetry ? The musician gives us but 
its essence, and this through incomparable ingenuity. 
The structure of the Jines, and the beauty of the dic- 
tion, become as a thing of naught. The words in- 
deed are beautiful, when read, but the sense is too 
much involved for the purposes of song. 

S. Parenthetical phrases, loose members of sen- 
tences, and forms of expression which require pecu- 
liar emphasis, tones, and pauses, to give them signi- 
ficance, are evidently unfit for song. One of the 
choruses of the oratorio of " Sampson," commences 
with the following obscure lines : 

''O first created beam I and thou, great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over alL'' — Milton. 

It appears firom the poem whence the passage was 
taken, that at least a part of the second line should 
be put in apposition with the last phrase of the first 
line ; but musical enunciation could with the utmost 
difiiculty give such a meaning to the words. Handel, 
who was a German, evidently misunderstood them ; 
for after giving a slow, supplicatory movement to the 
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one line, he suddenly becomes quick and imperatiye 
in the other, repeating the phrase, "Let there be 
light," as a command, to the utter confusion of the 
sense. As the poet did not intend these lines for 
music, the composer should not have selected them. 

V. That lyric poetry should not be argumentative, 
or didactic, or merely of a narrative character, is evi- 
dent from a consideration of the laws of mind. 
Why does the metaphysical reasoner divest himself 
of those fascinations of manner, which distinguish 
the popular declaimer ? The one addresses himself 
to the understanding, the other to the sympathies of 
his auditors. The one labors to bring to their ^>erccp- 
tiorif certain truths or principles which are not suffi- 
ciently obvious ; the other endeavors to enlist their 
feelings, on the subject of some knoum truths, or to in- 
fluence them to the active discharge of some acknowl- 
edged duties. 

When the orator wishes to present a train of ab- 
stract reasoning to his auditors, he assumes almost 
instinctively, the plainest didactic. His diction is 
simple ; his ideas are simple ; and he labors to make 
their connection obvious. He rejects all high-sound- 
ing periods and phrases, and his very figures and il- 
lustrations are homely, having no other object than 
perspicuity. In proportion, however, as his reason- 
ing becomes less abstruse, his manner is less simple ; 
and when he at length wishes to awaken the feelings 
of his auditors to the importance of the truths or 
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principles he has fully established ; he endeavors to 
win upon them by imaginative painting, or by assum- 
ing the earnestness and the importunity of one 
who feels the force of what he is uttering. And it is 
because music addresses itself, directly to our sensi- 
bilities, that it has not the power of becoming argu- 
mentative. Were the vocalist to sing the specula- 
tions of the metaphysician, and could his auditors 
so fer overlook the absurdity of the attempt, as to 
relish the harmony, melody, or rhythm of the song, 
they would by this very circumstance be incapaci- 
tated for attending to the arguments ; for the latter 
require the active employment of the reasoning fac- 
ulties ; while the former offer to our enjoyment, what 
is presented to the perceptions of taste. The sub- 
joined specimen will serve to illustrate our meaning : 

" And if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole ; 
The least coufusioi) but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall" — Pope. 

Let us now suppose the vocalist to sing this pas- 
sage in connection with others, which, taken together, 
would be adapted to convey to an illiterate audience 
an idea of those laws of motion which are observed 
by the heavenly bodies. Were he to attempt it in 
recitative, which has some resemblance to oratory, 
he might possibly preserve an enunciation which 
would be sufficiently connected ; but he could not 
become impassioned, because the demonstration, for 
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the time being, could furnish no cause of emotion ; 
and the music, therefore, would either be unnoticed 
by the auditors, or, if listened to, would only disgust 
them by its insipidity. Let us next suppose the at- 
tempt to be made in florid song. Every part of the 
argument would require particular attention, and a 
careful comparison with every other part in connec- 
tion; but the music, by its tasteful impertinence, 
would be perpetually enticing us to quit the fields of 
demonstration, for an excursion in the regions of 
&ncy ; and a single compliance, though but for a mo- 
ment, would vitiate the whole force of the demon- 
stration. And if the vocalist were to attempt the J 
imitative on such ideas as were conveyed by the lan- 
guage, his song would then degenerate into mere bur- 
lesque. Instead of collecting and carefully arranging 
the details of the demonstration, and comparing them 
with each other, he would, by rolling^ and circling^ 
and combining, and separating them according to his 
fitncy, be merely playing off the mimic or buffoon ; 
especially as the imitative never produces grave ef- 
fects, but on the principles of &ncif al illusion. 

Here, then, we are presented with two distinct 
offices of the mind ; the one argumentative, and the 
other imaginative and impassioned. In their ex- 
tremes they are opposed to each other ; but in their 
feebler operations they make occasional approaches. 
A man under the influence of some gentle emotions, 
may not be entirely unfitted for argumentation ; and 
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in the midst of his excursions in the region of fancy, 
he is not always incapable of detecting absurdities. 
We cannot trace the exact approaches of these men- 
tal operations towards congeniality in a given case ; 
but it may be said that, in proportion as the argumen- 
tative prevails, the sentimental gives place ; and that 
as the former yields, the latter advances as from col- 
loquial to animated discourse, to poetry and to music. 

Now the reason why the argumentative has not 
been attempted in music, is, that the incongruity 
would be top obvious ; every one would perceive the 
absurdity of such an attempt And could we mi- 
nutely trace other mental operations with the same 
certainty, we could then do much towards fixing the 
limits of the didactic and the narrative in regard to 
musical expression. A few hints, however, must suf- 
fice. 

1. The reasons why the didactic is unsuitable to 
music, are similar to those we have just presented. 
Here, as in the former instance, the understanding 
and the memory are engaged in comparing, recollect- 
ing, and treasuring up the exact details which are 
communicated; instead of making such fanciful se- 
lections and combinations, as taste and feeling are 
wont to suggest. The singer, therefore, who should 
endeavor to convey to us a mere detail of truths* 

* In andent days this distinction was unknown ; for then even the 
public laws were recited by the minstrels : but circumstances arc 
changed. See Section IIL of the preceding chapter. 
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and duties, sodal, moral, or religious, must neces- 
sarily fail either in his music or his instructions. This 
is often forgotten in the composition of hymns. 
Watts, for example, gives us the simple details of the 
Christian war&re : 

" 2. Beloved self must be denied ; 
The miod and will renewed. 
Passion suppressed and patienee tried* 
And yain desires subdued. 

8. Flesh is a dangerous foe to grace, 
Where it prevails and rules, 
Flesh must be humbled, pride abased ; 
liest they destroy our souls." 

6. The tongue, that most unruly power, 
Requires a strong restraint, Ac 

Another specimen from the same source, might con- 
veniently be classed under the head of anatomy,* 
were it not for an occasional correspondence in senti- 
ment with the one hundred and thirty-ninth psalm : 

1. "'Twas from thy hand," Ac. 

2. '' Thine eyes could all my limbs survey. 

Which yet in dark confusion lay ; 
Thou saVst the daily growth they took. 
Formed by the model of thy book." 

8. *' By thee my growing parts were nam'd, 
« « « * * 

The breathing lungs, the beating heart," Ac 

4. " At last * * * * ♦ 
* * * stamped his image * 



♦ We have lately seen a school book, with the whole outlines of 
chemistry in verse, as if intended for children's songs ! f 
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And in some unknown moment joia'd 
The finish'd members of the mind." 

6. " Then the young seeds of thought began, 
And all the passions of the man,** <&c. 

What strange minuteness of detail ! Here, it should 
seem, is the history of a human embryo soul and 
body, intended to be sung as a hymn of praise 1 1 
Watts is sometimes as inimitable in his faults, as in 
his unquestioned excellences. 

2. Instructions given without detail, and accom- 
panied by motives, are properly lyrical. 

<* * Deny thyself, and take thy cross/ 
Is the Redeemer's great command ; 
Nature must count her gold but dross, 

If she would gain this heavenly land." — Watts. 

Here the detail of duties is summed up in two lines, 
each of which is followed by a powerful motive, viz. : 
the command of a Eedeemer, and the gaining of 
heaven. 

Montgomery, unequal to Watts, as a lyric poet, 
knew better than to take anatomical views of the 
189th psalm. The following is all he says under that 
head : 

" In God's own workmanship displayed, 

A miracle of power I stand ; 
How wonderfully was I made, 

And wrought in secret by thy hand ; 
I lived ere into being brought^ 
Through thy eternity of thought." 

Here the cast of thought is lyrical, though the diction 
is somewhat in fault. 
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The following lines are didaclio — 

*' Hie BoyerdgD wiU of God alone 
Creates us hein of heaven." — Watts. 

but how much more effectiye does the same truth ap- 
pear in a lyrical dress : 

" Now to the power of Gkxl supreme, 
Be eyerlasting honors giyen. 
He saves from hell, we bless his name, 
He calls our wancfriog feet to heaven." — Watts. 

Here the thought is amplified, not by minute details, 
but by affecting considerations. 
Again— Faith is thus defined in the didactic : 

** "ns faith that conquers all the heart, 
"Tis faith that works by love," <fec.— Watts. 

but, how animating does this virtue appear in a lyr- 
ical representation, heightened by the power of song : 

" Tis by tfie fiuth of joys to come. 

We walk through deserts dark as nighty 
Till we arrive at heav'n our home, 
Faith is our guide and faith our light" — Watts. 

8. The didactic is not more unsuitable for song, 
than is plain narration ; for the latter, like the former, 
furnishes the mind with simple facts which, without 
producing emotion, are to be treasured up in memory. 
The simplest narrative, it is true, will often resuU in 
producing lively emotion ; and knowing this fact, we 
learn to listen with sensible pleasure, even where the 
details are fit only for the humblest prose : yet, such 



< 
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details, requiring, as they do, a rapid and unceremo- 
nious utterance, appear ridiculous, when slowly drawn 
out in musical notation. One of the Olney hymns 
thus commences an interesting portion of scripture 
history: 

"Martha her loye and joy expressed. 
By care to entertain her guest ; 
While Mary sat to hear her Lord, 
And could not bear to lose a word." — Newton, 

Take a similar example from Waits — 

*< Behold the wretch whose lust and wine, 
Had wasted his estate ; 
He begs a share among the swine 
To taste the husks they eat." 

The first of the above extracts, stripped of rhyme and 
measure, scarcely rises to the level of respectable 
prose ; in the second, the poet would become impas- 
sioned by giving his narrative the declamatory form ; 
but he fails, because his diction is vulgar, and there 
is nothing imaginative which can redeem it. Music 
to such words, is little better than burlesque. But 
how different is the following: 

**I ask'd them whence their victory came. 

They with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 

Their triumph to his deatL" — WattB, 

Such specimens as this can be effectively sung ; but 
where is the vocalist who could bear to sing the two 
previous ones, or the composer who could be pre- 
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vailed upon to set them to music 7 It is true that a 
reverence for religious subjects, and a particular in- 
terest in the themes of pulpit eloquence may do much 
to disarm criticism, but they cannot supply the total 
want of lyric character in the themes of song ; nor 
are such specimens always selected with reference to 
the subject of discourse. They are often employed 
to introduce a subject, and are sometimes allowed to 
make their appearance without the least reference to 
other exercises. 

We have elsewhere observed, that narration has a 
necessary connection with dramatic music. Even 
there it must be spirited, or it will not sustain the in- 
terest of the dialogue. It is evident then, that plmn 
narration has no proper place in lyric poetry. 

VI. For reasons already given, we may be allowed 
to say, that poetical comparisons of any length, can 
seldom be effectively sung. The following simple, 
yet beautiful one, may perhaps be regarded as an 
exception : 

*' Ab by the light of opening daj, 
The stars are aU concealed ; 
So earthly pleasures fade away, 
When Jesus is revealed." — Newton, 

but what shall be said of this ? 

" So Samson when his hair was lost, 
Met the Philistines to his cost, 
Shook his vain limbs with sore surprise, 
Made feeble fight and lost his eyes." — Watts, 
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There are more reasons than one, why such a 
stanza should never be sung. 

YII. But the poet may also be too impassioned for 
lyrical purposes. Yiolent passion not only sets reason 
aside, — it incapacitates us for receiving pleasure from 
the objects of taste. The moment in any paroxysm 
of excitement, one begins to listen to the dictates of 
reason, or the suggestion of taste, he giv^s conclusive 
evidence that passion has begun to subside. The 
poet is allowed to make use of strong terms ; for the 
language of hyperbole is not always the language of 
extreme emotion. Poetic ecstasy and poetic despera- 
tion, therefore, may find utterance in secular song ; 
while reaZ joys and real sorrows, may not be " too big 
for utterance." The following lines for example : 

" This cherished woe, this lov'd despair, 
My lot forever be, 
So, my soul's lord, the pangs I bear, 
Be never known by thee," — Song in " the Stranger^ 

are so much the language of hyperbole, that the 
emotion they indicate, does not exceed the bounds 
of lyrical propriety. The personage in question is 
evidently alluding to a state of poetical unhappiness, 
which, we may suppose, would be alleviated by sing- 
ing her griefs in moments of mitigated sorrow. 
The following passage is of a very different nature : 



" Why Qomes not death 



To end me ? 
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then aboold I r€rt 

And sleep Beoureu** 

** oonsoieaoe, into what abyw of tmn 
And horrors hast thou driven ine T 

These disconnected lines and phrases fiom one of 
Adams' soliloquies in Milton's " Paradise Lost," have 
nothing in them of hyperbole. The original passage, 
when taken in connection, exhibits the sterner ago- 
nies of remorse, the heart-rending moans of one who 
had been doomed to suffer death by the hand of the 
Almighty. No stretch of the imagination, no degree 
of fanciful illusion, therefore, could reconcile us to 
the absurdity of Adams' giving vent to his mighty 
preturbations of soul in the accents of song. But 
Mr. King, in his Oratorio of the Intercession, has not 
hesitated to give us the above fragments in a Tnelodi- 
Otis base solo ; and as if this was not enough, he has 
even attempted the imitative on the words, "Then 
should I rest and sleep secure," Jn such a tranquil 
strain, as to indicate the placid anticipations of re- 
pose. 

Vin. Poetry is also unfit for song, wherever it is 
capable in itself of producing the highest degree of 
fenciful illusion. The mere reading of such poetry 
produces all that the nature of the subject admits. 
From a single thought of the poet, our emotions may 
instantly awaken and our imagination be on the 
wing: in which case, there is nothing lefk for the 
music to accomplish. If it were to attempt anything 
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in such circumstances, it would only retard and ob- 
struct the pleasing current of thought. 

On the other hand, the poet not un&equentl j leads 
us on bj progressive steps. Our imagination is left 
to kindle as we proceed ; and though no one passage 
taken separately would much excite us, yet the re- 
sult of accumulation awakens the strongest emotions, 
the highest degrees of enthusiasm. Here, also, the 
musician must £90!, unless he folly possesses himself 
of the poet's ideas, and endeavors to follow him in 
the gradual increase of emotions. 

Composers frequently err firom a disregard of these 
considerations. They neglect the pencilings of the 
poet, and substitute a painting of their own, which 
is quite at variance, perhaps, with the character of 
the theme. They mar the poetry, and neutralize its 
beauty, for the sake of irrelevant fSascinations of the 
music. Handel has frequently done so, by setting de- 
tached passages from the enchanting Allegro and Fen- 
soroso to music.. Blair observes, that " the collection 
of gay images on the one hand, and of melancholy ones 
on the other, exhibited in these two small but inimit- 
ably fine poems, are as exquisite as can be conceived." 
It is, however, by a long train of images rapidly de- 
lineated that the poet produces his effects. Yet the 
musician retards the delineation, interrupts the train 
of thought by countless repetitions ; and changes the 
succession of passages by frequently intermingling 
them from the two poems for the sake of musical 
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contrast I What greater violence could have been 
done to the poems 7 He has cat them up into small 
fragments, and shuffled the whole as if by chance 
into one piece, embracing relations and connections 
entirely new, and foreign from the poet's design. 
Handel, who was a perfect giant in music, could 
sometimes succeed on forbidden ground, where every 
one else would fail ; and in this instance he produced 
fine music, though at the expense of spoiling the 
poems. Poets may well complain of such treatment 
It is also as impolitic as unjust It will seldom suc- 
ceed. And the achievements of the giant are never 
to be attempted by the man of ordinary stature, much 
less by the dwarf. 

IX. There is one consideration which may be thought 
by some to lessen the value of the preceding strict- 
ures ; and this, if we mistake not^ has been the princi- 
pal stone of stumbling among composers and execut- 
ants, with regard to the vocal department of the art. 
It has been urged that^ as music has of itself the 
power of raising emotions, the character of the ver- 
bal themes is of little importance. We admit that 
music has this power, but deny the inference. 

We noticed, while treating of musical ideas of the 
imitative, of melody, and of instrumental music, that 
mental associations are not always the same in differ- 
ent ages and different countries, and among different 
classes of individuals; that the portion of musical 
ideas which can at once be rendered effective to all 
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classes of hearers, must be very limited ; and, that 
musical language is, at best, equivocal, even in the 
highest state of cultivation, where there is a deficiency 
of interpreters. 

But, let us suppose that musical expression may, 
without difficulty, be so employed as generally to 
produce the requisite emotions in every class of audi- 
tors. Though this is admitting more than any one 
could ask, we are in no danger of vitiating the argu- 
ment. Who shall tell us that the emotions will al- 
ways be excited in favor of proper objects ? Men 
may become cheerful, pensive, supplicatory, or imag- 
inative, in relation to objects which are unimportant, 
or at variance with the composer's design. They 
may repent of good deeds, and rejoice at the recol- 
lection of evil ones. Their sympathies may be ex- 
cited towards forbidden objects ; and they may re- 
main insensible in relation to such as should most 
deeply interest them. It is evident, therefore, that 
whenever the musician has any important object to 
gain of his hearers, he should so dispose of his verbal 
themes as to give due direction to the emotions he is 
about to excite. The themes are to become his spe- 
cial interpreters; and must, therefore, be made to 
speak intelligibly and to the purpose in hand ; and 
while employing ttem in such an important office, 
the composer should never be so ungrateful as to 
rifle them of their own independent beauties. 

In view of the preceding observations, then, it ap- 
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peaiB evident that the lyric poet should have saffi- 
cient acquaintance with musical effects, to enable him 
to produce appropriate verses ; and not less so, that 
the musician should have sufficient knowledge of 
literature, to enable him to employ suitable words, 
and treat them with propriety.* In the language of 
another, "genius creates, but taste makes the choice; 
and a too abundant genius is often in want of a se- 
vere censor, to prevent it from abusing its valuable 
riches. We can do great things without taste, but it 
is that alone which renders them interesting. It is 
taste which makes the composer catch the ideas of 
the poet; it is taste which makes the executant catch 
the ideas of the composer. It is taste which furnishes 
to each, whatever may adorn and augment their sub- 
ject ; and it is taste which gives the audience the sen- 
timent of their agreements." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DESIGN AND EXECUTION IN CHURCH-MUSIO. 

Distinguished writers and composers, devoted 
chiefly to the higher departments of the art, seem to 
have regarded church-music as an object scarcely 
worthy of their notice. Their decisions respecting 
it, have accordingly been hasty, and often at variance 
with each other. But, if the principles, which were 
adopted in the earlier portions of this work, may be 
relied upon as fundamental, we need not here con- 
cern ourselves with human authorities ; we have 
chosen that which is paramount, and from which there 
can be no appeal. Let us briefly notice, then, the 
character of the existing specimens of church-music ; 
and the manner in which they should be performed. 

SECTION L 

CHANTS, PSALM AND HTMN TUNES. 

I. Of all compositions for the church, the plain 
chant is most remarkable for simplicity. The sim- 
plest species of chant, is that which is daily heard in 
the English cathedrals. It consists of an entire reci- 

10 
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tation of the text in a monotone. The common chant 
differs from this, by substituting a chord for the mon- 
otone, and adding a regular cadence or clause of har- 
mony to the few closing syllables of each sentence. 
The chant thus arranged, consists of a number of re- 
citations, closing alternately with cadences of two 
and of three measures. Chants require little profess- 
ional skill in the composer ; and the whole work of 
adaptation is completed in the musical arrangement 

The chant is a species of music in which a whole 
congregation may readily unite their voices with the 
choir. The chief thing demanded is appropriate 
simultaneous enunciation. The language should be 
recited with all that distinctness, deliberation and 
earnestness, which characterize good reading or 
speaking. The observance of this rule is indispen- 
sable to just expression. Chanting, as an occasional 
exercise, has much to recommend it. The associa- 
tions of antiquity, the absence of novelty, and the 
ease of execution, are among the many circumstances 
which might be mentioned in its favor. 

n. Next to chants, in the order of simplicity, are 
the plain chorals of the sixteenth century ; such as 
" Old Hundredth," " Luther's Hymn," " Winchester," 
" Windsor," and " Dundee." They were the popular 
melodies of that period, which all could appreciate and 
enjoy. Through the progress of the art, they no 
longer please as popular melodies,* but derive their 

* This, W6 presume, wss their original character. 
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come commonplace ; but when clothed with good har- 
mony and effectively sung, they never fail to please* 
They are best adapted to stanzas where the current of 
thought is not slow ; but they embrace considerable 
varieties of sentiment " German Hymn" and "Kings- 
wood," for instance, express different degrees of ten- 
derness; and "Carey's" and "Colchester," different 
measures of cheerfulness, while "St. Michael's" is of 
a loftier character. 

A fourth class, less simple and more modem, may 
be mentioned, which have been derived as abstracts 
from the larger compositions of distinguished com- 
posers. Of this class are "Southstreet," "Seasons," 
"As in soft silence," "St. Edmunds," " Dungerness," 
" Protection," and " Beethoven," the first five appro- 
priate chiefly to hymns of a tender, meditative charac- 
ter ; and the last two, to such as are more energetic or 
lofty. This class is quite limited, embracing few va- 
rieties of sentiment, and these of a delicate nature, 
where the current of thought is slow. The melodies 
are chaste and beautiful, and the harmonies more re- 
fined than in ordinary tunes ; and when applied to 
sweet and tender poetry and appropriately sung, their 
influence is delightful. They require a slow legato 
movement, enlivened by crescendo and diminuendo 
emphases, a fine tone, delicate glides, momentary' 
pauses, &c. In the hands of an undisciplined choir, 
the expression degenerates into dulness and. languor. 

To the above, may be added a fifth class, variously 
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distinctive, which, though not of recent origin, has 
of late been greatly enlarged. We allude to tunes 
of a quick movement embracing great simplicity of 
rhythm, and adniitting of verbal enunciation, much 
OS in chanting or speech, in regaM to accent and 
quantity. *' Arlington," " Woodstock," " Hebron," 
"Heber," "Zion," "Ariel," "Newbury," "Halle," 
"Tolland," "Laban," " Uxbridge," &c., are of this 
description. They are well adapted to stanzas which 
are somewhat of a didactic, hortatory, narrative or de- 
scriptive character, where the current of thought moves 
onward with comparative rapidity. A staccato utter- 
ance is generally required in such tunes, varying more 
or less with the changes of sentiment in the words. 
We might here refer to an additional class, not in 
the language of approval, but of censure. We allude 
to such tunes as have been framed from the mere 
refuse of secular music. A distinguished leader of a 
religious sect, once lamented, as well he might have 
done, that the grand adversary was enlisting the 
finest of the music in the service of sin ; but he could 
never have coveted the worthless specimens which 
had been abandoned by that evil personage, as of no 
further service. This circumstance seems to have 
been overlooked by those who would supply us with 
stale soBgs and neglected ballads, in a religious dress. 
Even while such melodies are well received, they 
will be embarrassed with irrelevant and profane as- 
sociations. 
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UL The great diversity of devotional themes, no 
less than the variety and multiplicity of tunes, ren- 
ders the work of adaptation and perfprmance, pecu- 
liarly difficult. A few practical rules and illustrations 
under this head, therefore, may hb of service. 

1. The oldest hymns and versions of psalms, which 
have long been rendered familiar, supply in general, 
the fittest words for the old tunes. What words could 
be better for " Old Hundredth," for example, than 
those of the hundredth, the hundred and seventeenth, 
and a part of the seventeenth psalms ? On the other 
hand, modern stanzas, as is equally obvious, appear 
best in modern music. 

2. The slower tunes of the minor scale should 
generally be kept in reserve for subjects which are 
plaintive, or supplicatory in the highest degree ; such 
for example as — 

Windsor, for " That awful day wiU surely come." 
Windham, for " Broad is the road that leads to death.** 
The Sacrifice, for " Show pity Lord, O Lord forgive." Ac 

Tunes of this kind require much practice to secure the 
right intonation. They should be sung in a gentle, 
legato manner, with the swell applied to emphatical 
words and phrases. 

8. A corresponding class in the major scale, con- 
taining plaintive phraseology, should generally be 
set to stanzas which are less deeply impassioned. The 
following are examples of this sort : 
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Dundee, " Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove " 
Kingawoody " Wretched, helpless and distressed." 
Monsorif " I love to steal awhile away." 
Ward, " God is the refuge of Saints." 

The style'of execution here required, is similar to the 
one which has just been described. 

4. Slow tunes, as already observed, should be set 
to hymns of a meditative character; such as — 

St AnfCa, to " The Lord, how fearful is his name." 
Dresden, to "He dies! the friend, of sinners dies." 
Sovih Street, to " When gp&thering clouds around I view.** 

On the other hand, quick tunes, as we have said, 
should be applied to themes where the current of 
thought is comparatively rapid ; such as 

Fark Street, " When marshalVd on the nightly plain." 
Ariel or Bremen, to " O could I speak the matchless worth." 
Missionary Hymn, to '' When shaU the voice of singing." 

Few rules of adaption are more important than this ; 
yet few are more frequently disregarded. 

5. In hymns where the lines of a stanza are occa- 
sionally broken by long phrases, or sudden exclama- 
tions, as 

" The Lord is come. The heav'ns proclaim," 
" He dies I the heav'ns in mourning stood." 
" 'Tis finished 1 so the Saviour cried." 
" Ashamed of Jesus 1 — sooner far — " 

a slow choral should generally be selected, that pauses 
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may be gained by shortening a note without injury 
to the rhythm. It would not answer to read, for 
instance, 

'* He dies the Heavens " i. e, colors them, 
" Tis finished so," dbo, <&c 

The most difficult cases which occur under this rule, 
are such as from the rapidity of thought observable 
in the stanzas, require a tune of a vivacious move- 
ment. Take, for example, the spirited hymn of Mont- 
gomery's " Hark, the song of Jubilee." A slow tune 
would almost annihilate the sentiment, by holding 
back the current of thought ; yet, a quick tune, as in 
such lines as these — 

2. Hallelujah 1 hark — the sound 

From the depths unto the skies, 
Wakes above — ^beneath — around, 

All creation's harmonies, 
See Jehovah's arm is bared 
Sheath'd his sword, he speaks — ^'tis done, d^ 

must often be interrupted in defiance of rhythm, or 
by continuing its course be made to do violence to 
the language. 

6. Plaintive hymns generally require slow music ; 
but, occasionally the current of thought defeats this 
arrangement; when an allegro movement becomes 
necessary. In such a case, the phraseology should 
be the more deeply pathetic as to ideas and impress- 
ions. The hymns 

*' When the harvest is past," Ac. 
" Thou art gone to the grave," Ac. 
" Why sinks my soul desponding." 
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are of this character ; no slow time could serve to 
enforce their meaning. 

7. When the current of thought and the cast of 
sentiment are found to vary in different stanzas of 
the same hymn, the style of the performance should 
vary, — not too artificially, but as by the influence of 
emotion. All tunes are not equally susceptible of 
such changes. " Park Street" to the hymn mentioned 
above, is sung very differently in the stanza, " Hark, 
hark, to God the chorus breaks," than it is in that of, 
"Deep horror then my vitals froze!" In the one 
case the utterance is in rapid, joyous staccato ; in the 
other it is in slow, shuddering legato. '* Dresden" set 
to the hymn, " He dies I the friend of sinners dies" — 
commences in a soft, slow legato movement, but be- 
comes quite a different thing by changes in the cast 
of the hymn. He who would sing the lines, 

" The rising Gk)d forsakes his tomb, 
Up to his Father's court he flies, 
Cherubic legions guard him home, 
And shout him welcome to the skies T 

in the same slow and subdued manner which is ap- 
propriate to the first stanza, would surely prove him- 
self, deficient in judgment and susceptibility. Such 
changes are not un&equent. Witness the hymns, 

" Raise your triumphant songs." 

" Salvation, O the joyful sound \" * 

** How oft alas this wretched heart.** 

** To whom, my Saviour, shall I go T Ac. 

10* 
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Generally speaking, the old tunes which have harmo- 
ny rather than melody or rhythm to reconmiend 
them, will be found most susceptible of such changes 
as are here demanded. 

8. Many of the current hymns are so deficient in 
lyrical character, as at once to bid defiance to adapt- 
ation and expressive utterance. Several of these 
were quoted in the last chapter. The best thing that 
can be done with such specimens when given out 
from the pulpit, is to utter them distinctly without 
melody, in some tune which resembles the chant in 
simplicity. 

The importance of such distinctions as these, must 
be evident to every reflecting mind. Through a mere 
neglect of them, in many cases, the very meaning and 
spirit of a hymn would be lost ; while yet the tune, 
in itself considered, might receive a creditable per- 
formance. The whole subject of verbal enunciation 
is much neglected in our usual methods of practice, 
but no branch of it more so than the one here pre- 
sented. Teachers, leaders, and choirs, need informa- 
tion on the subject — hymns as well as tunes should 
become objects of attentive study. On this account, 
we are not of the number, who would exclude musical 
references from the Psalm and Hymn books intended 
for general circulation. " Worcester's Selection," the 
the " Church Psalmody," the "Christian Psalmist," and 
one or ftiore of the editions of the General Assembly's 
collection, have been published with this useful ap- 
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pendage. Such references will of necessity be imper- 
fect ; but they will call attention to the subject, sug- 
gest important hints for improvement, and lead to 
further inquiries and observations. It will not an- 
swer for singers to become servile copyists in such 
matters. They should learn of themselves to make 
the necessary discriminations ; and be careful at all 
times to avoid undue extremes. 



SECTION II. 

SET PIECES, SENTENCES, ANTHEMS, AND MOTETS. 

Our remarks upon the remaining pieces of church 
music shall be very brief. 

1. Set pieces. We embrace under this head such 
hymns as, having been supplied With a special chorus, 
require always a particular tune ; and such as from 
their varied character have received a piece of music 
consisting of several connected strains, adapted to 
the successive stanzas. Of the former kind, are such 
as, — 

•' All hail the power of Jesus* name.* 
** What is life 9 'tis bat a yapor.** — and 
" Wait my soul upon the Lord" 

requiring music not easily transappliedto other words. 
Of the latter kind, are the class of hymns referred to 
in the former section, as embracing great varieties 
of sentiment requiring corresponding changes in the 
music. Different movements applied to the several 
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stanzas of such hymns, form a species of composition 
which is often highly effective. Witness the great pop- 
ularity of " Denmark," " Cambridge," and the " Dy- 
ing Christian," for nearly a century past. Pieces of 
this kind are becoming more numerous thau formerly. 
They have not always been composed in a devotional 
style, or confined to purposes strictly -religious. 

2. Sentences. These, if composed- in a simple de- 
votional style, and properly performed, are found to 
prove very effective. They are founded upon some 
striking text of Scripture ; and receive some portion 
of the text as a significant appellation. The pieces, 
**I was glad" — " The Lord is in his holy temple" — 
" I will arise " — " The Lord will comfort Zion," &c., 
have long been familiar to musicians; and there is 
this in favor of such, pieces, that being short and sim- 
ple, they are less liable than some others to be per- 
verted to purposes of musical display. They are, in 
general, neither elaborate nor long ; but are designed 
to breathe the true spirit of devotion. 

III. Anthems. These are of various kinds, found- 
ed generally upon a selection of Scripture passages. 
The shortest anthems differ nothing from sentences 
except in one particular. They have " a beginning, 
a middle, and an end," like literary productions; 
while sentences have more the character of fragments 
or extracts. Next in length to these are such as are 
used in ordinary occasions with considerable success. 
" I heard a voice from heaven" — " Praise God in his 
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holiness" — "Enter not into judgment," axe among 
the favorable specimens. Such anthems are more 
elaborate than the preceding, and for devotional pur- 
poses are perhaps the most useful of any class. 

To the above may be added the verse, solo and 
full anthems of the cathedral service, many of them 
splendid compositions, yet ill adapted to the more 
ordinary purposes of devotion, especially where mu- 
sical science is but little cultivated. These produc- 
tions from the hand of Purcel, Croft, Green, Boyce, 
&c., are but little known in this country ; and anthems 
far inferior as to professional merit have often been 
preferred to them. The Anthem is of English inven- 
tion, embracing, as we have seen, much diversity of 
character, as well as of musical skill. The constant 
einployment of fugue and imitation, and verbal and 
musical, repetitions, with little reference to illustration 
of the sacred text, may be mentioned as objectional 
features in the older specimens of the anthem. These, 
however, were the sins of a former age, rather than 
specific errors in design. A better style is beginning 
to appear. Kent's "Hear my prayer," with less of 
professional merit than many others, may be regarded 
as an effective specimen of cathedral anthems, inas- 
much as the whole arrangement of the music is strict- 
ly in keeping with the sacred text. 

lY. Motets. These are of various lengths, more 
elaborate than short anthems, and composed in a 
higher style. The shorter motets have some general 
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resemblance to the serious glee, witness Clarke's 
" Come, pilgrim^ come," originally " Come, Ossian, 
come," as a serious glee. The longer motets of the 
distinguished masters are as fine subjects for study 
and practice, in the higher walks of cultivation, as 
can well be imagined. Beyond this, we see nothing 
in them which can be commended to the Christian 
vocalist. 

Other species of church-music might be mentioned; 
but the foregoing must suffice. Most of those which 
have been referred to in this section, have been more 
or less liable to abuse from being made the frequent 
subjects of musical display. Performed as they often 
are in the exhilarating concert-room, they very natu- 
rally become connected with undevout associations. 
This is doubtless one reason why their influence is 
not more deeply devotional. The sermon or the 
hymn that has oftenest been read for literary purposes, 
is not generally the one which will afford us the most 
assistance in the hours of solemn worship. This is not 
a sufficient reason why such pieces should be laid 
aside. They should be selected with more discrimi- 
nation, and used with stricter reference to their re- 
ligious character. 



OHAPTEE XIV. 

THE DRAMATIC STYLE, 

The dramatic style did not originate in the later 
days of musical refinement. It was cultivated in 
ancient times, and in the early ages of modern civil- 
ization. Its existing forms and distinctions, however, 
are comparatively of modern date. These we shall no- 
tice briefly, as they relate to the opera and the oratorio. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE OPERA. 

The most refined species of dramatic music is that 
of the opera. Poetry, painting, music, dancing, and 
acting, are all combined in this kind of representa- 
tion. The subject is secular ; the poet furnishes an 
appropriate plot as the ground- work of the fabric ; 
the painter presents to the eye the real objects of 
dramatic representation ; and the musician adds his 
finishing touches by applying those strong and pecu- 
liar associations, for which his art is so eminently 
distinguished. 

The poet and the painter while copying from na- 
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tore, do not famish literal transcripts; they make 

"tasteful selections from her original pictures," and 
give to their whole fabric that vivid coloring which 
is adapted to the language of emotion. The poet, 
that he may not attract an undue share of attention, 
is required to select some plot that is simple, to pre- 
serve a chastised simplicity of diction, and to avoid 
^roAision of imagery. He sketches in the outline 
what he leaves to be finished by the artists who suc- 
ceed him. His personages, however, are permitted 
to make use of the strong language of hyperbole ; 
they are made to address each other in numbers, to 
pass over distant countries in a few moments of time ; 
and to represent the transactions of days, months, or 
years, in a few short hours. 

The painter seizes the poet's design, and gives to 
his images the appearance of substantial liffi. K the 
poet alludes to the wild scenes of nature, or notices 
the interesting occurrences of civilized life, the painter 
brings those scenes and occurrences more forcibly to 
the imagination, by making them the distinct and 
enchanting objects of vision. He too, has his hyper- 
boles. He adds wildness to his woodlands and des- 
erts, richness of verdure to his fields, and a sylph-Hke 
enchantment to his moonlight scenes; his villages 
and hamlets are furnished with an augmented popu- 
lation ; his cities are increased in magnificence ; his 
landscapes, caverns, cascades, all bespeak the genius 
and enthusiasm of the artist. 
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The musician seizes at once the ideas of the poet 
and the images of the painter, and adds interest to 
both. His personages no longer speak ; they utter 
their felicities, bemoan their disappointments, and de- 
clare their projects in impassioned song and recita- 
tive. Melody, harmony, rhythm, and the imitative, 
are here furnished with ample subjects and interpre- 
ters. If the poet alludes to the distant waterfall, the 
painter presents it to the eye, and the musician rend- 
ers it audible. If the poet speaks of the grove, the 
painter produces it with its inviting, allurements, and 
the musician renders it vocal with the cherful song- 
sters which inhabit it. If the poet presents his per- 
sonages in distress, the painter helps us to regard 
them with an eye of sympathy ; and the musician 
opens our ear to their plaintive lamentations. Or the 
scene varied — new personages are before us, gay im- 
ages re appear, and the music assumes the energetic 
language of joy, or the imitative expressions of sport- 
ive mirth. 

Such is the character of the opera, the proudest 
triumph of the histrionic art. The muses have 
banded together for its support; and the arts have 
established a triumvirate for its improvement and 
perfection. True, everything to the uninitiated seems 
unnatural and artificial ; butiLia-oaly aatttFey height- 
ened by inaaginative exaggeration. It is as if the 
beautiful personifications of poesy were , furnished 
with a tongue — as if the ocean-wave, the tempest, the 
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whirlwind, the desert, the yawning cavern, the smiling 
valley, the lofty hill, and the nodding forest, would 
each break forth into song, holding harmonious con- 
verse with the different personages engaged in some 
momentous transactions. 

We have seen how the concerns of this triumvi- 
rate are managed. Each of the parties has its re- 
strictions and its privileges. Poetry, in sketching her 
humble outlines, is allowed to violate some of the 
existing unities : painting, while filling her canvas 
roughly for a distant view, may. indulge in her exag- 
gerations ; and music, last in train, scrupulously fol- 
lowing her honored predecessors, is permitted to ex- 
ercise her highest functions of the imitative, her most 
exquisite and refined touches of sentimentality. 

As the opera is a species of entertainment designed 
for the initiated few, the artists are at liberty to con- 
sult their own disciplined conceptions, with little re- 
gard to the apprehension of their auditors. The latter, 
it is true, must be pleased, but they sometimes find 
pleasure in prying into mysteries. Impassioned de- 
votees cannot always be expected to comprehend the 
language of their chosen divinities. It is enough for 
them, if the latter appear learned and enthusiastic, 
with, here and there, some splendid rays of intellect. 

B y what pr inciples^ then, shall critiGiaiJL- be. gov- 
erned with respect to the opera? We answer, it 
must fix on the single point of fanciful illusion. Each 
of the arts must of course observe its own restrictions, 
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and exercise its peculiar privileges; but the ques- 
tion of success or failure, will turn on the one prin- 
cipal result. Does the piece, heard again and again, 
feast the imagination with the interest of the plot, 
and give to it that exact heightening, which belongs to 
dramatic entertainment ? This question answered in 
the affirmative, — the production is given to fame. 

It has sometimes been objected against the opera, 
that it is offered to us in a foreign language ; but 
what if it is?* This only proves that those who 
know nothing of Italian, are not the proper persons 
to listen to it. It has been composed for a different 
class of individuals ; and if others, through the mere 
affectation of taste, are willing to go, and to laugh 
and cry at the wrong places, f or to regulate their 
emotions by the example of those around them,:|: 
whose fault is it? They obtain the object which 
they are seeking, and the rest are doing no more. 
The whole is but a splendid entertainmgntuUjf-the 
fenCy, a feast of the imagination, and no other per- 
manent advantages, social, moral, political, or com- 

* The Italian opera was established ia England, about the year 
1710. "Not long before,** says KeUy, himself a distinguished per- 
former, ** the Italian opera bc^an to steal into England, but in a rude 
disguise, and unlike itself as possible, — in a lame, hobbling translation 
into our own language ; with false quantities of metre, out of measure 
to its original notes, sung by unskilful voices, with graces misapplied 
to almost every sentiment, and with actions lifeless and unmeaning, 
through every character." 

f See Addison's Spectator. 

X See aneodote in Chapter IV.— Section IL 
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mercial,* are anticipated from it, than such as may 
be derived from the elegant productions of classic 
literature, which all are accustomed to peruse or re- 
ject at pleasure. 

The great Masters of the art have composed exten- 
sively for the opera ; and their productions in this 
department are worthy of attentive study. This can 
be done to advantage in the chamber of retirement 
Some further peculiarities of design are here discov- 
erable. Dissonances and imaginative- traits, for in- 
stance, are stronger ; and trios, quartets, and choruses, 
less elaborate in their structure, than is usual in the 
corresponding departments of composition. The one 
peculiarity arises from the power of emotions; the 
other, from the inconvenient location of the performers. 

If the question be asked as to the influence of 
operas, we answer, that as splendid pieces of compo- 
sition, they cannot fail, in some limited circles, to 
promote the increase of musical learning and refine- 
ment. As to their moral influence, we class them, of 
course, where they belong, — among other dramatic 
works, and among the higher order of fictitious poems, 
novels, and romances. In our own country, this 
species of composition is unknown. It appears among 
us, only as an exotic from other climes, which is a 
circumstance, on the whole, not much to be regretted. 

* The opera is a costly establishment, requiring an outlay of prince- 
ly expenditure. It has been computed, for instance, that a single 
singer, on one occasion, cost the proprietors four-and-sixpence a note. 
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SECTION n. 

THE ORATORIO. 

The term oratorio is often applied, in this country, 
to a grand concert of voices and instruments, embrac- 
ing solos, duets, anthems, and choruses, selected from 
various authors ; but it properly signifies a regular 
species of drama, embracing, like the opera, sympho- 
nies, recitatives, airs, choruses, double choruses, &c., 
composed by the same masters. This species of com- 
position originated in Italy, as an improvement upon 
the sacred songs and dialogues of the priests in the 
oratory or place of prayer, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It did not assume its regular form, however, 
till nearly a century later. The persons were at first 
ideal or parabolical, but finally, were taken, as at 
present, from sacred history. 

The oratorio differs from the opera chiefly by not 
admitiing of scenicrepresentation, or dramatic action. 
The plot, the diction and sentiment of the sacred text, 
the expression of voices, and the imitative painting 
of instruments, are here to supply everything which 
the imagination seems capable of receiving. 

The sacred nature of the subjects which are here 
dramatized, give to this species of composition a pe- 
culiar dignity and elevation. Some of the very high- 
est efforts of human genius have been put forth in this 
department. To instance the single oratorio of the 
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" Messiah ;" the songs " I know that my Bedeemer liv- 
eth," — " He was despised and rejected of men ;" — ^the 
choruses ** He trusted in God" — " and with his stripes," 
and the " Grand Hallelujah ;'' would be to point out 
more indications of surpassing genius, perhaps, than are 
exhibited by all the secular dramas of the same period, 
which though equally admired for a season, were soon 
laid aside and forgotten. Handel's greatest produc- 
tions were of this class; and the " Messiah," though it 
has imperfections, must remain without a rival among 
oratorios in the public esteem. The rest of his pro- 
ductions of this class are chiefly laid aside ; though 
occasional extracts are still published and admired. 

Haydn's " Creation," as well as Handel's " Mes- 
siah," has been extensively admired in this country, 
and it continues to be performed in many places, now 
after the lapse of some thirty years, almost with un- 
diminished interest. True, it has faults. It has its 
harmonic crudities: it has some odd fancies, and 
questionable traits of description ; and here and there 
may be traced an abortive specimen of the imitative. 
But what work is perfect? Haydn's music is too 
enchanting to have anything to fear from criticism. 
Any one who has taste cannot turn a deaf ear to such 
minstrelsy ; and listening, he cannot but admire.* 

But is the effect of this oratorio truly dramatic? 
To those among ns who have acquired a thorough 

* Some of the music, however, has suffered from endless pilfer ings 
and imitations. 
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knowledge of dramatic traits, influences, and associa- 
tions, it may. seem so; to Germans, who though 
learned, are somewhat visionary in their notions of 
the imitative, it must appear highly so. To them, the 
opening chaos is pure scientific harmony, appropriate 
and characteristic. To them, the details of the six 
days' labor are beautifully described. The bursting 
forth of light — the earth putting forth trees, shrubs, 
and flowers of every kind — ^the wind, the distaut 
thunder and the rising shower — the rolling billows — 
the rising of the sun and moon — the formation of the 
birds, and the beasts, and the creeping things, and of 
the whales and the fishes, and the first human pair — 
are in the main substantial realities. The various 
processes are announced and sometimes imitated by 
the voices, as in the " treading of heavy beasts " and 
the '* cooing of doves," while the busy orchestra are 
enchantingly filling up the description. Most of this, 
no doubt, would be lost to the uninitiated, were it 
not that the voices act as interpreters ; and with this 
assistance, the imitative traits are sometimes as unin- 
telligible to the multitude of listeners as " the base- 
less fabric of a vision." But why complain ? The 
music is delightful — some can understand it ; and all 
can at least see creative energy in the formation of 
such a genius as Haydn I An English critic says, 
the piece is an oratorial failure. But it was not com- 
posed for Englishmen : will the Germans pronounce 
it a failure ? Let them be the judges in this matter. 
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But how shall we form a right moral estimate of 
this species of composition ? It seems to have been 
designed as a grand musical entertainment, on the 
supposition that sacred words, professionally illus- 
trated by the musician, will, of course, produce re- 
ligious effects. How then are the words treated? and 
what is their religious influence ? A few specific ex- 
amples will enable us to see. 

1. The grand Hallelujah chorus stands unrivalled 
for professional merit The principal theme, "For 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth," if we notice its 
connection in the Bible, appears too awfully sublime 
to be illustrated in plain harmony, or by the mere 
mechanism of fugue and imitation. But the genius 
of Handel was not without its resources. The word 
Hallelujah^ several times repeated by the choir, in the 
loud language of acclamation, as if to remind us of 
the "voice of a great multitude," " the voice of many 
waters," and of " mighty thunderings," prepares the 
mind for the principal sentiment ; which is then ut- 
tered in the most spirited manner, in plain charac- 
teristic melody, without any other harmony than 
unisons and octaves. A single repetition of this sub- 
ject soon occurs in a new pitch. But how remark- 
ably is the interest heightened, when the word " hal- 
lelujah " is afterward heard in response and imitation 
together with the principal theme ? The latter is 
uttered in the same fine and manly tone as before, by 
a select number of individuals, while the remainder 
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are vieing with each other in their animated ascrip- 
tions of praise. The sentiment is several times re- 
peated from different parts of the orchestra ; but, by 
means of this species of contrivance, every repetition 
is heard with increasing interest, until the clamor of 
sounds becomes sufficient to awaken the highest en- 
thusiasm. The next sentiment, " and he shall reign 
forever and ever," is given to a passage of dignified 
melody which forms the subject of a short but pleasing 
fugue. The subject is distinctly announced &om the 
bass, after a previous pause ; and during the several 
replies, the phrase " forever and ever " is constantlv 
heard in various styles of imitation and response. In 
the midst of these, however, the words ** King of 
kings and Lord of lords " are several times given in 
protracted tones, by one or two parts of the score. 
This is not done for the purpose of introducing a new 
subject, but for that of heightening the existing one ; 
as if to induce us to recollect the tiih of Him who is 
to reign forever and ever. The subject, "and he 
shall reign," is again heard with the word haUdujah^ 
which had such a sublime effect in the former part 
of the chorus— the subject in more frequent replies, 
and the halklujah in response and imitation as before. 
The whole effect is that of a strong climax ; and the 
same word which began, finally closes the movement 
The composer allows us no time to examine his mas- 
terly contrivances. The sentiment of grandeur and 
sublimity is overwhelming. 

11 
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2. The chorus " He trusted in Grod," from the same 
oratorio, has been quoted by critical writers as a re- 
markable example of dramatic power.* At the words, 
*' let him deliver him, if he delight in him," the melo- 
dy alone is sufficiently characterisitic to bring the an- 
cient Jews to mind ; but not satisfied with this, he 
employs fugue response and imitation, in a masterly 
manner, beginning with men's voices, and confining 
himself to them for some length of time, as if the 
other sex were less hardened than they. The illusion 
is perfect. We fency that we see the very direful in- 
dividuals before us, in the act of clamorously blas- 
pheming and reviling that sacred, self-devoted Victim, 
who suflfered through wicked hands, for the sins of a 
rebellious world I 

3. The verbal themes of the " Creation," are less 
remarkable for pathos or sublimity. For the most 
part, they are bright and joyous, rather than deeply 
sentimental.f An exception to this general charac- 
ter, is the one which announces the sudden departure 
of evil spirits on the bursting forth of light. 

" Affrighted fled Hell's spirits black in throngs, 
Down they sink in the deep abyss, to endless night, 
Despairing, Oursing, rage, attends their rapid JhU." 

The first two lines form a characteristic solo of great 

♦ Dr. Burney says that Handel would often play it to his friends, 
as a specimen of his musical skill. 

f In an English translation, which is a poor one, they sometimes 
appear rustic and groveUmg ; but the music redeems the insipidity. 
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power; the third is taken up as a quartet in the fol- 
lowing manner : " The faithful angels," (to use the lan- 
guage of Bombet,) " describe in a fugued passage, the 
rage of Satan and his accomplices, precipitated into an 
abyss of torments by the hand of Him whom they hate. 
Here Milton is outdone. Haydn employs profusely, 
aU that is disagreeable in the inharmonic genus;* 
horrible discords, strange modulations, and chords of 
the diminished seventh. The harshness of the words 
further increases the horrors of this chorus. We 
shudder ; but the music begins to describe the beauties 
of the new-created earth, the celestial freshness of the 
first verdure which adorned the world, and our minds 
are at length tranquilized." This description of the 
passage is not too strong. The effect for a few mo- 
ments is awful. We not only perceive the fall of the 
evil spirits, but we seem to hear their very blasphe- 
mies. The words " despairing" and " cursing" and 
" rage," are reiterated with such characteristic vehe- 
mence, that they seem to come from the lips of fiends. 
4. We might add to these illustrations of strong 
dramatic power, by quoting from other oratorios. A 
celebrated double chorus of Handel, brings in con- 
trast with each other two bands of worshippers, the 
one vociferating the praise of Dagon, and the other 
sounding, perhaps with less effect, the praises of the 
God of Israel. A similar contrivance in Beethoven's 
" Mount of Olives," presents to us the blasphemous 

* Not exactly. 
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Jews and Romans in the act of apprehending the 
Victim of Cavalry, in contrast with the lamentations 
of the disciples, who are fleeing from the scene of ter- 
ror. These things are not simply narrated or painted 
as in the imitative ; they seem to be enacted in our 
presence. We hear the din and the clamor, and the 
vehement exclamations of the opposing parties ; and 
can with difficulty persuade ourselves that the whole 
is not a present, living reality. Nor are impressions 
of this sort peculiar to the initiated few. They are 
felt by every class of auditors. 

Now, the above specimens exhibit musical genius 
and dramatic power in their strongest combinations : 
what shall be said as to religious residts? The halle- 
lujah chorus, under certain circumstances, (when not 
too much hurried in time,) fills us with such overpow- 
ering emotions of grandeur and sublimity as are sonu, 
times favorable to religious impressions of a more deep- 
ened and permanent character ; and the same may be 
said of many a strain which is found on the splen- 
did pages of the oratorio. But what is to be said of 
the Test of the above specimens ? Have they any 
proper religious tendency ? Can any amount of pro- 
fessional merit ever serve to sanctify the influence of 
profeneness ? Can the praises of Dagon, the curses 
and imprecations of fiends,*^ and the blasphemies of 

* The passage here referred to, gives a peculiar cest to the whole 
moyement, and it is also very short ; but does this ocmyert the 
** cursing" into a blessing? 
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men, themselves like walking demons, be made 
through the power of the musical dramatist, the real 
auxiliaries of pure and undefiled religion ? If so — 
happy transformation I Wonderful power of song 1 
This is more than building the Theban wall or curing 
the poison of the tarantula. It is forcing the viper 
to heal its own bite I 

But we shall be told, that the oratorio does not 
claim to be a religious production. It is a work of 
taste. Music is one of the fine arts ; and as such, 
it has claims to our patronage and support. No one 
thinks of attending a religious meeting when he goes 
to the oratorio. He goes to a musical feast. In 
England, such performances are held in the opera- 
houses and theatres ; and this, not for religious pur- 
poses, but chiefly to afford suitable employment for 
theatricals, who are not allowed to engage in secular 
dramas during the seasons of Lent.^ 

All this is true,. and even more than this. Ama- 
tory songs and bravura airs are often introduced be- 
tween the strains of an oratorio at such times to af- 
ford occasional relief from the " tedium!'' of religious 
themes ; while yet the latter are often set to music, 
which is as light and secular in its character, as if it 
had been taken from the pages of a modern burletta. 

* The author of " Musical Memoirs," himself a performer at the 
Loudon theatres for half a century, says, " There are too many Italian 
airs and English ballads in our Lent performances. The divine songs 
of the ' Messiah' should not be blended with opera bravuraa or com- 
mon loye-ditties, composed to a mistress' eyebrow." 
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All this and much more may be said with truth ; and 
yet such oratorios are called sacredj and are founded 
not unfrequently upon such verbal themes as angels 
would not use without the deepest reverence and 
prostration. Let it no longer be pretended, then, 
that sacred words, professionally illustrated by the 
musician, will, of necessity, produce religious results. 
The position is a false one, which ought not for a 
moment to be entertained. 

The question has often been debated, whether ora- 
torios might not be made conducive to the interests 
of true piety. A variety of opinions has been enter- 
tained on the subject ; but if our theory, respecting 
the generality of sentimental productions, is true, the 
proper points of discussion are readily settled. He 
who wishes to impress us with the dramatic power 
of certain movements or pieces, must exhibit that 
power in connection with corresponding emotion& 
If he wishes us to personcUe a religious auditory, he 
must jpcr^onafe the preacher of righteousness ; but if 
he wishes to call forth the deeper and more perma- 
nent sensibilities of the soul in favor of divine themes, 
he must no longer be the mere personator of other 
men's principles, motives, and feelings: he must 
enter into the true merits of the subject This will 
be more distinctly seen in the next chapter. 

But to give a more practical turn to these remarks, 
we may venture to say, that, if sacred words are set 
to music for the purpose of display ; for the sake of 
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their beauty, pathos, or sublimity, irrespectively of 
moral consequences ; if the emotions they are found 
to excite, are chiefly such as result from gratified 
taste ; and if they do not, under the most favorable 
circumstances, serve to impress upon us as rational 
and sentient beings, through the medium of our sen- 
sibilities, those solemn truths and considerations of 
religion, which they were originally intended to con- 
vey ; then it is evident, that in respect to us, if not 
to others, the composition, or execution, or both, 
must be regarded as a failure. Again : if the com- 
poser's design is above the apprehension of the gener- 
ality of his auditors, notwithstanding its adaptation 
to the taste of the amateur; if in defiance of his own 
efforts to the contrary, his productions will be exe- 
cuted before large auditories, that cannot apprehend 
their meaning, or realize any proper appeal from 
them ; and if they are to become extensive models 
for other species of composition, so as to produce in- 
directly a general vitiation of the public taste ; then 
it is equally as certain, as in the former instance, that 
the pieces, in a religious point of view, must be re- 
garded as failures. But if, on the other hand, the 
individuals of any nation or district of country have 
so neglected the cultivation of the musical art, as to 
be insensible to its acknowledged excellences; and 
if, in consequence of this neglect, the most effective 
strains are necessarily lost upon them ; then, for this 
specific difficulty, the original composers, residing in 
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Other dimesi are not to be considered responsible : 
ihe individuals of that ill-favored nation, or district, 
axe to be viewed as the authors of their own griev- 
ances. 

We do not intend to discuss these points at large. 
We merely throw them out as hints on a subject, 
which, in the present state of musical science in our 
ooontiy, is attended with some delicacy. But, what- 
ever is to be said against the possible religious ten- 
dencies of this species of drama, and much might be 
said, we freely admit that it affords a richer fund of 
materials for study and practice, than is elsewhere to 
be found ; and that occasional selections, judiciously 
arranged, and well executed in appropriate times and 
places, might be of benefit to the interests of religious 
song. Yet this would require the utmost discrimina- 
tion ; as we shall yet have occasion to show. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

WOESHIP AND PERSONATION. 

What is the difference, in sacred music, between 
real worship and the personation of it? The differ- 
ence has oftener been felt than understood ; and oft- 
ener understood, perhaps, than fully described. But 
though the subject has been involved in some diffi- 
culty, we think it may be satisfactorily explained ; 
and here, for a page or two, we shall take the liberty 
of repeating the substance of what we have elsewhere 
said in another publication. 

The most distinguished musicians of our own coun- 
try, recognize two large classes of specimens under 
the general appellation of sacred music : the one be- 
longing strictly to the church, the other to the con- 
cert-room or the oratorio. The one class purports to 
be adapted to worship : the other to tasteful amuse- 
ment or display of talent. The one essays to lead 
the worshipper in those walks of chaste simplicity 
which allow him to school his affections, call home 
his wandering thoughts and fix them upon divine 
things ; the other makes its appeal to the imagination^ 
shows us the worshippers . at a distance, and makes 
us spectators of the scene ; delighted it may be, with 

11* 
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the dignity, the more than human rhapsody whic^ 
seems to animate the throng. In short, the one leads 
us into the realities of religious worship ; the other 
into the mere personations of religion. The one is 
as real as life ; the other, imaginative representation. 
A few examples may here serve as an illustration. 

1. Let us take the sentiment, ** Hosanna in the high- 
est," which often occurs in our musical pieces. . If the 
vocalist were to utter this sentiment -as coming from 
the deep-settled affections of his own soul, in the sight 
of a heart-searching God, he would in most cases give 
it a mild, tender and subdued enunciation, as best 
accordant with the tranquil nature of religious feel- 
ing ; but if, on the other hand, he is simply painting 
to our imagination the enthusiasm of the multitude 
who uttered that sentiment some eighteen centuries 
ago, then he is allowed to become vociferous and ex- 
clamatory. He may fill the ancient multitude as full 
of rhapsody as he chooses, and become himself almost 
frantic in the representation. In either of the two 
cases, musically speaking, he would be in character. 
In the one case, he would be actually worshipping : 
in the other, he would be merely personating the 
ancient worshippers. Yet let him bring his rapturous 
strains into the solemn assembly, and his subdued 
ones into the exhilarating concert-room, and both 
would seem to be out of character. The one would 
appear clamorous, almost to profaneness, and the 
other spiritless and insipid. 
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2. A similar illustration may be drawn from the 
words '** Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth." If I am to sing these words as expressive 
of my own feelings and the feelings of my hearers, in 
the direct attitude of solemn worship to God — then 
we shall all need unusual elevation of soul ; because 
our rejoicings in the divine government, though real 
and sincere, are generally mild and subdued, rather 
than lofty and sublime. Yet if, on the contrary, I 
am understood to be merely describing the songs of 
the upper sanctuary, then, perchance, the more elabo- 
rate and clamorous the better. The sublimest rap- 
tures of a Handel are infinitely below the feeblest 
whispers of heaven. The Bible, however, presents 
this sentiment in simple elevated narration, which is, 
perhaps, the best devotional form of using it. To paint 
it equal to the reality is impossible : to feel all its 
raptures is not given to sinful mortals ; while, to men- 
tion it either in speech or elevated song, is to speak 
to the general edification. 

Another familiar example may be furnished in the 
words : " To thee cherubim and seraphim continu- 
ally do cry." If I feel myself thus directly address- 
ing the great God, I shall be filled with awe, and just 
in proportion as right feelings prevail, I shall sink 
in pfostration before the Divine Majesty, as if my 
words were to be ** swallowed up ;" but if simply 
engaged as in dramatic personation, I strive to paint 
the raptures of the angelic host, I may break forth 
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in the loftiest strains of a celebrated *' Te Deum,^^ 
without at all offending against the ^received principles 
of taste. I may be as clamorous and as full of repe- 
tition as I please, except in regard to the single word 
"holy," and no one will complain. The loftiest 
martial strains of a Haydn, or a Beethoven, contain- 
ing more of earth than of heaven, will seem most in 
character to the admiring multitude. Genius over- 
powers everything. The imagination, indeed, kindles 
and bums, and the emotions are temporarily excited, 
but the heart remains cold. 

Now the question immediately before us, is not 
whether the same religious themes may or may not, 
under different circumstances, be used for each of 
these specific purposes ; but whether they can consist- 
ently be employed for both purposes at once ; and 
whether, since there is everywhere so much want of 
discrimination, the one of these purposes is not con- 
tinually liable to be frustrated by the ill-timed appli- 
cation of the other. Devotional music in the exhila- 
rating concert-room, is seldom found to be in keeping 
with the humor of the place ; and concert-music in 
the solemn assemblies of devotion, must have an in- 
fluence still more undesirable. Taste cannot fail to 
be vitiated by such mismanagement, whatever is to 
be said of the interests of religion. The great teans- 
Atlantic composers and professors, we are sorry to 

• We Bay received prinoiples, because there is not, after all, eren a 
dramatio propriety in thus representing the angelio worshippers 
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say, have too generally disregarded this distinction. 
They have not even recognized the entire claims of 
personated devotion. Surrounded by the imposing 
splendors of a nominal Christianity, they have mis- 
taken the shadow for the substance, and ministered 
to the imagination rather than to the heart ; and this 
without always painting the reality. 

And what is real personation ? The least that it 
can imply is, that the composer and the executant, 
both form right conceptions of characters and things, 
and execute their alloted tasks under the influence of 
appropriate emotion. In relation to secular subjects, 
this is easily done, because the nature of such subjects 
is open to common observation. Any one who has 
human sympathies, can readily frame right concep- 
tions of the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, re- 
membrances and anticipations of a given personage; 
because these feelings are, in some sense, common to 
all. But in relation to religious subjects, the case is 
different. Vital religion, though a precious reality 
to every one who truly embraces it, is not well un- 
derstood by those who have never learned its nature 
by personal experience ; and, unfortunately, the great 
musicians to whom we allude, appear to have been 
too much under the influence of a worldly spirit, to 
yield themselves up to the effectual influences of a 
heavenly tuition.* 

* Painful as this conolosion is, a referenee to the liv^es of these men 
wiU show that it is not without foundation. 
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We laugh at the simplicity of the painter, who, in 
reference to the passage in the Te Deum — " continu- 
ally do cry" — represented his angels with tears in 
their eyes. But a similar mistake is made by the 
composer and executant, when they present the pecu- 
liar enjoyments of a Christian in a gloomy dress, or 
represent his sorrows by a smile, his solicitudes by 
the calm of tranquility, or his faintest heavenly aspi- 
rations, by outpourings of terrestrial joy. This, in the 
higher walks of cultivation is a course too generally 
pursued. Serious as the accusation is, we need not 
here apply for testimony to the aggrieved party. No 
one who attentively reads the " Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart," will suspect the talented writer of that work 
to be tinctured by religious enthusiasm. He was a 
man of the world, in the midst of cultivated society, 
in the heart of the European continent; and few 
could have had better opportunities for critical obser- 
vation than he enjoyed, with regard to the things of 
which he treats. Speaking of the progress of the 
Italian style, during the last century, he says, that 
" the music of the church and the theatre became the 
same. A gloria in excelsis* was nothing but a lively 
air, in which a happy lover might very ^ell express his 
felicity, and a misererej-f a plaintive strain, full of tender 
languor. Airs, duets, recitatives, and even sportive 
rondeaus, were introduced into the prayers." 

The same writer, who was a passionate admirer of 

» Glory in the highest. f Have mercy. 
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Haydn, was not blind to his faults, in the treatment 
of sacred themes. He represents him as having been 
equally sensible of the dryness of Uie German style, 
and of the profane lightness of the modern Italian ; yet, 
allows him in lightness to have surpassed the limits of 
propriety. After admitting that his accusers have been 
right in some minor points, he proceeds as follows : 

" Haydn's faults were sometimes more positive. In 
a dona nobis pacem* of one of his masses, we find as 
a principal passage, a pleasantry in tempo presto. In 
one of his benedictasjf after many pranks of the or- 
chestra, a thought presently returns, in tempo allegro, 
which, may be found in an aina huffa^X of Anfosi. It 
there produces a good effect, because it is in its proper 
place. He has written some fugues in sextupule time, 
which, as soon as the movement becomes quick, are 
absolutely comic. "When the repentant sinner be- 
moans his faults at the foot of the altar, Haydn ofl«n 
paints the seducing charms of sin instead of the peni- 
tence of the sinner. He sometimes employs a move- 
ment which reminds the auditors of the waltz and 
the contra danse." 

Such testimony as the above is not easily set aside. 
We behold in it, not the accusations of an enemy, but 
the admissions of a friend ; and, as the works referred 
to are before us, we have also the means of ascertain- 
ing for ourselves, the reality of the things described. 
Not only are the admissions well founded ; but the 

* Unto tiB be peace. f Blessed be, <bc % II oomio strain. 
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half is not told. Nor is the celebrated Haydn the 
only great composer who fails in his conception of 
religious subjects. . Most of the distinguished men of 
the same school, so far as we have been able to ex- 
amine their works, seem liable to the same infirmity. 
And if this is true of the highest geniuses of any age 
or country, what might not be expected from their 
countless admirers and imitators? And if the men 
fiiil thus when composing- expressly for the church; 
how much more may we expect them to tail in the 
dramatic use of religious themes 7 These failures are 
not indeed perpetual ; but they are sufficiently fre- 
quent to produce many an unconscious abuse of re- 
ligious things ; and thus to furnish a strong argument 
against the religious utility of such high-wrought 
compositions. They display great genius and taste 
in their way. They are masterly productions ; but 
this circumstance in connection with such faults, only 
renders them the more unsuitable as models for devo- 
tional music. They do not give us the true spirit of 
devotion either of the church militant or triumphant; 
and their imaginative paintings of it, are often more 
or less in fault. . 

It affords us no pleasure to speak thus of the great 
masters of the art. We would not at all depreciate 
their talents, or lesson their reputation. We should as 
soon think of questioning the genius of a Virgil, a 
Homer, or a Milton, as to say aught against the high 
ascendency these composers have gained in the mu- 
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sical world. Let them be studied more and more ; 
and they will be but the more admired and vene- 
rated. Yet, on this very account, we are the more 
anxious to hold out in some tangible form, the im- 
portant discrimination we have been laboring to es- 
tablish. The public taste in this country is much in 
favor of that music which is of a high rhapsodic char- 
acter, because it is learned, energetic, and in keeping 
with the general excitability of an enterprising age ; 
and thus it happens, in many circles, that concert 
music often passes for that which is devotional ; while 
music which is really devotional is comparatively un- 
dervalued. Great injury is thus done to the cause 
of religious music. 

But what shall be said of the executants of a cor- 
responding rank? We once heard the piety of a 
preacher called in question, not because he seemed 
deficient in feeling, but because he was wont to weep 
at the wrong places. While discoursing of the Prodi- 
gal Son, for instance, he would melt at the thought 
of his feeding upon husks, but be little touched at 
the scene of paternal recognition and embrace, which 
is of such thrilling interest to the pious heart But 
this was nothing in comparison with what is wit- 
nessed in those higher walks of professional execution. 
Such performers of sacred music will not even con- 
sent to weep in the wrong places. Their sympathies 
are differently employed. So long ago as when " the 
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chanters" were separated from the regular clergy,* it 
was decided in the pope's dominions, that " singers 
were to be admired more on account of their voices 
than for their precepts or purity;" and the decision 
even in Protestant days seems not to have been fully 
done away. Honored exceptions there doubtless have 
been ; but we hazard nothing in saying that the men 
whose lives are devoted to the secular drama, are not 
the individuals who in the sacred oratorio, or in the 
choir or the organ-loft, will enter even with dramatic 
sympathy, into the sweetness and tender solemnity of 
religious themes. These are not at all to their liking. 
They have no taste for them ; no just conception of 
their meaning and importance. The same is also 
true of many a distinguished performer, who, with- 
out visiting the theatre, has acquired an exclusive taste 
for secular music. How can any one who is a habit- 
ual neglecter of religious themes, be supposed to 
enter fully into the spirit of them ? They must be 
studied and appreciated before right conceptions can 
be framed respecting them. If a Mara, a Billington, 
a Garadora, can sometimes succeed in winning upon 
their auditors by singing such themes to the purpose, 
they are to be regarded but as splendid exceptions to 
the general rule. Hundreds will fail where one suc- 
ceeds ; and the disproportion would still be greater, if 
there were more justness of discrimination among the 
generality of auditors. 

* In the days of Pope Gregory, the reformer of the " canto pernio^ 
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But let us for a moment suppose tliat there is no 
difficulty about just motives or conceptions in this 
distinguished class of performers ; that tBe worldly- 
minded can exhort us to lay up treasures in heaven, 
the sceptical hold forth the language of Christian as- 
surance, and the neglecters of religion remind us of 
Him who " was despised and rejected of men" ; and 
that all this can be done in such melting tones, as to 
move a heart of marble to tenderness : will this an- 
swer the religious ends of sacred music ? We often 
find passages which assume the affirmative of this 
question, with as much confidence as if it had been 
established by the soundest argument. One of the 
more respected class of dramatists, for instance, says 
of another at an English concert, that " his * Lcrrd re- 
member David/ and his * O come let us worshipj 
breathed pure religion. No divine from the pulpit, 
though gifted with the greatest eloquence, could have 
inspired his auditors with a more perfect sense of 
duty to their Maker, than he did by his melodious 
tones and chaste style." Others might also be quoted 
to the same purpose ; and multitudes beside them 
show, by their management, that the same opinion is 
extensively entertained. "Well, if the question is so 
decided; if expressive tones with corresponding senti- 
mentalities are so easily obtained, and are alone of 
such wonderful efficacy in religion ; why not at once 
invite our Garricks and Keans into the pulpit, and 
constitute our masters in elocution the sole readers 
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of a liturgy 7 This would be canying out the prin- 
ciple in perfeet consistency. The two cases may not 
be equally strong; but the considerations which 
would prevent us from consenting to the latter pro- 
position, are precisely the same which should hinder 
us from anticipating any real religious benefit from 
its counterpart in song. Before such benefits can be 
rationally expected, we must call back the Asaphs, 
the Hemans, and the Jeduthans, and others of their 
spirit, to shed the right influence on the undertaking; 
for, as we have already said, the religious results of 
sacred music, are commonly the ofi&pring of religious 
motives, purposes,^ and affections, in the person of 
those who would become the instruments of edifica- 
tion. We do not assert that what the profession 
have so long claimed, was never realized in any given 
instance ; for even actions which were wrongly in- 
tended, have sometimes been overruled for good 
But we say such things are not to be expected. Be- 
ligious results are to be obtained in a religious way. 
This is the constituted method of obtaining them ; 
and when a different method is substituted, we have 
no right to look for a blessing upon our exertions. 

And now, when we reflect, that, in the higher de- 
partments of sacred music, there is in general such an 
absence of religious motives, purposes, and affections; 
and such a want of just conception, both in com- 
posers and performers ; how can we avoid the con- 
viction, that there may often be something even 
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worse than the negation of religious influences, in 
connection with the higher branch of cultivation ? 
K reUgioua themes may be abused in speech, why 
not in song? If they naay be desecrated by unhal- 
lowed quotations in harangues and dialogues, why 
not in recitatives, airs, and choruses ? To our own 
mind, the principle is perfectly plain. The whole 
system of dramatizing religious themes, without any 
proper recognition of religious responsibility in the par- 
ties concerned'^ is, in our view, an abuse which ought 
not to be countenanced in a Christian community. 
In the expression of such an opinion, we do not stand 
alone. It did not originate with us. To say nothing 
of our own countrymen, in this connection, the opin- 
ion has been supported by the Cowpers, the Newtons, 
the Cecils, the Eichmonds of England, some of them 
at least, men of refined taste, living many years where 
abundant opportunities for observation were enjoyed. 
Still, oratorial productions are not without their 
use in musical cultivation ; for the great composers 
have not perpe^i^aZZy failed in their treatment of re- 
ligious themes. They have sometimes clothed them 
with such beauty, pathos, and sublimity, as have 
never dignified the verbal themes of the secular 
muse. Let us choose the good, and refuse the evil. 
Let us strive to make just discriminations; and in all 
our selections, rehearsals, and concerts of sacred 
music, endeavor to preserve the right school of in- 

* And sach is the preyailiDg system even in our own country. 
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flaences. Musical distincticns are often unconsciously 
blended, and temptations are always on the side of 
misdirection. But the preyalence of a Christian spirit 
may ensure the detection of improprieties, where 
their existence would not otherwise be suspected. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

SPECIFIC CLAIMS OP DEVOTIONAL MUSIC. 

"We have frequently intimated in the "preceding 
pages, that the principles of taste in devotional 
music are essentially modified by the claims of vital 
religion. This topic has seldom received that meas- 
ure of attention which its importance demands. 
Critical writers have too often passed it by, as foreign 
to the nature of their subject. Taste is one thing, 
and religion another ; and why should the two be 
blended in a discussion which is professedly of a 
critical nature ? But we are not of the number who 
regard devotional music as of little importance. We 
live in a land where religion is something more than 
a system of outward observances ; and where its ob- 
ligations are extensively acknowledged and appre- 
ciated. If these obligations are to have a governing 
influence upon devotional music, then the nature 
and the extent of that influence cannot be a matter 
of indijBference, even in a critical point of view. The 
claims of taste, as well as the interests of religion, re- 
quire that they should be investigated. 

The great Author of our religion has established 
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the oflSice of praise for the celebration of his own 
glory. We have no right, therefore, to question either 
the wisdom or the utility of the institution : nor to 
treat it with practical neglect. Nor yet have we any 
right to abuse it through misguided principles of cul- 
tivation. In either of these cases we are liable to 
become offenders. The music of the parlor, the field, 
or the drama, we are at liberty to neglect or to cul- 
tivate, to any extent not incompatible with other 
duties and obligations. We can here maintain con- 
flicting opinions and endless diversities of sentiment, 
without violating the laws of society or departing 
from the rules of criticism. But the case is different 
with regard to devotional music. Here, obligations 
are imperative and principles inviolable. We are 
bound to praise God, not merely because he has com^ 
manded us to do so ; but because he is worthy, infin- 
itely worthy of the sincere homage of created intelli- 
gences. All are bound to praise him. The difty is 
just as universal as are the obligations to love and 
gratitude. The Psalmist calls upon all of every age 
and rank and nation to unite in the work of praise ; 
and the apostles leave the same duty in charge of 
future generations to the end of time. The methods 
of praise are indeed various ; but there is one which 
has been constituted for this specific purpose ; and to 
this the exhortations which relate to the subject, seem 
chiefly to refer. 
We have seen also, that all have been endowed by 
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nature with tlie necessary gifts — all, it is true, have 
not been equally favored. Some have ten talents, 
some have five, and some have one. To say nothing 
in this connection of music as a fine art, requiring 
peculiar genius and susceptibility, we may venture 
to affirm that nature has been sufficiently bountiful 
to all for the purposes here under consideration. 

The consecrated themes of song are pre-eminent 
for spirituality. The utterance of these should 
be distinct, melodious and impressive; and be ac- 
companied always with sincere, devout affections. 
All this is implied in the very nature of the case. 
The idea. of an insincere, unintelligible offering, is at 
variance with the whole tenor of the Scriptures. Let 
heathenism continue her heartless offerings and sense- 
less rites, for she worships only the imaginary deities 
of her own creation ; but the worshippers of the true 
God claim no such license, for they serve a Being 
who requires the purest affections of the heart, and 
who abhors every appearance of dissimulation. When 
the themes are merely didactic or hortatory, they im- 
ply all this responsibility, for then the singer is to 
become as a preacher of righteousness in the solemn 
congregation ; but when they are penitential or sup- 
plicatory, or are expressive of faith, hope, joy and 
holy exultation, what mockery must it be to offer 
them with careless lips and irrelevant sympathies and 
affections! Yet, have we not seen, that this very 
abuse is extensively prevalent in the churches ? 

12 
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Our observations under this head hav« perhaps 
been too limited. Let us here extend them in pursuit 
of farther discoveries. 

We are met at the anniversary of some moral or 
religious society which enlists the deepest sympathies 
of the community. Here is a numerous, well-trained 
choir, who have made special preparations for the in- 
teresting occasion. They themselves are conscien- 
tious worshippers, disposed to sing the praises of God 
to edification ; yet they are treated in every respect 
just as if they had been a mere secular band of in- 
struments. In the midst of the noise and bustle, and 
before the assembly are fairly seated, they are re- 
quested to sing for the purpose of promoting silence ; 
and hesitating to obey, the distinguished individual 
who presides cries out, " music I music !" just as if he 
were speaking to the leader of an orchestra. Again ; 
at the close of some speech or report, the audience 
are respectfully notified that the singers will be " so 
kind as to perform another beaiitiful piece of music," 
and then, perchance, he will direct that the contribu- 
tion-box be immediately circulated, that there may 
be no unnecessary waste of time ! Scenes of this 
nature have often been witnessed, where we might 
have hoped for better influences. 

But again, we are assembled in diflferent circum- 
stances. We are at church on the Sabbath, where 
there is a splendid organ and a well-disciplined choir. 
The organist, a conscientious man, is neither adver- 
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tising tlie instrument for the praise of the builder or 
the donors, nor "showing off" his own powers of ex- 
ecution^ nor catering for the sickly appetites of a few 
fastidious amateurs ; but proceeding in such a gentle 
and subdued manner as to subserve the purposes of 
religious meditation. His voluntary is short, chaste 
and simple ; and as he ceases, the sound dies upon the 
ear, in softest whispers of solemnity. The hymn has 
now been read, and all is breathless anticipation. The 
tune is given out, and the voices unite in sweetest 
harmony. The enunciation is distinct and impress- 
ive, securing the fixed attention of the audience. 
The song closes, and the exercises proceed till at 
length all again is expectation. It is the last singing, 
and a deep silence ensues, that all may enjoy the 
music. Not a hand or foot is stirred ; not an eye 
wanders ; even the noisy sexton is overawed. The 
breathing symphony commences, and the interest 
approaches its climax. The voices rise and fall, swell 
and diminish upon the listening ear. Emotion is 
everywhere visible. Every head is elevated. Some 
have unconsciously arisen from their seats. Some 
are bathed in tears of sensibility, while others are 
beginning to move their heads, and shoulders, and 
hands, and feet to the perfect rhythm of the strain. 

Now, assuredly, one would say, the music must be 
doing its proper office. The performance is good, 
and the people are so well pleased and affected, as to 
present the unquestioned aspect of spiritual worship. 
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But let us not decide too hastily. Follow the retir- 
ing worshippers, and listen to their remarks and in- 
terrogatories. The singers, as they leave the choir, 
are congratulating each other upon the fine effect 
they have been enabled to produce, and commending 
the organist for his pleasing symphonies, his deep, 
pedal harmonies, his well-adapted accompaniments, 
and just conceptions of his subject. The listeners, 
too, have broken silence. " What a noble organ 1" 
exclaims one of the congregation as he steps into the 
vestibule. "Who was the builder?" enquires an- 
other. "What was the expense?" *'Who is the 
performer?" "Who leads the choir?" "What a 
charming voice such a young lady has acquired 1" 
" Did you ever hear finer music?" The singers de- 
serve a great deal of credit." "Yes, truly; I have 
travelled thus and thus in foreign countries, and 
heard the finest music ; but this is more effective than 
anything of the kind I have before noticed." " Yes, 
it is so appropriate, so unaffected ; and yet so dis- 
criminatingly just in regard to style." Thus the 
conversation continues. Not a word is said as to the 
sentiments of the hymn, save in regard to adaptation. 
Nothing is said of " the beauties of holiness," or of 
the claims of the great Object of worship. The mu- 
sicians receive the praise. The music absorbs the 
admiration, till, perhaps, the sermon and the other 
exercises are forgotten. 
We are far jfrom supposing that no individuals in 
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snob a case have been truly benefited ; for glaring 
inconsistencies will be found in the devoutest minds ; 
they are incident to a state of imperfection. Still, 
such conversation as the above will more than war- 
rant the suspicion that all has not been right. To 
hear, in reference to other religious exercises, remarks 
so entirely aside from their chief import, would lead 
us to conclude that the manner, rather than the sub- 
ject matter, had affected the assembly ; and that the 
latter had been sympathizing with the reader or 
speaker, as with some talented dramatist, rather than 
lifting up their souls in holiest meditations of things 
unseen. We should doubt whether even the testi- 
mony of tears could be taken in such cases, without 
the largest allowance for imaginative sensibility. 
Surely somebody would refer to the topics of justifi- 
cation, redemption, salvation — somebody in the midst 
of so much emotion, if it were generally of a produc- 
tive nature, would be led to speak of the joy and 
peace of believing, the triumphs of the cross, the de- 
liverance of the world from sin, or the glories of a 
coming immortality. 

The man who is thoroughly schooling his heart in 
religious exercises, looks not so much to the exist- 
ence of feeling, as to the nature of the exciting cause. 
If it is error, for instance, which has occasioned pleas- 
ing emotions, then the latter will be regarded as 
positively sinful; and if a mere fondness for that 
which is tasteful in manner has awakened his sensi- 
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bility, then his emotions will be deemed unprodao 
live, if not unprofitable. It is only when divine 
truth has been the chief instrument of gratification, 
that he can safely regard himself as the subject of 
exercises which are really devotional. 

Musicians have indulged their sensibilities in the 
secular department to some purpose ; but Here they 
have seemed to suppose that the art might secure le- 
gitimate results, irrespective of religious feelings on 
the part of the performers. Or, driven at length firom 
this position, they have become, as in the case just de- 
scribed, mere sentimentalists in devotion ; trusting to 
the efficacy of the art for securing the right kirvd of 
interest. But an additional step, as we have before 
had occasion to show, is yet to be taken. Music, 
morally speaking, is here but the eloquence of thought, 
the elocution of language. It may kindle the emo- 
tions, inflame the imagination, and subserve the pur- 
poses of amusement or dramatic personation ; but to 
answer the ends of true devotion, it must be culti- 
vated in a devotional spirit. This is as necessary as 
in the eloquence of the pulpit; and the reasons in 
both cases are precisely the same. 

The writer of this dissertation was once at church, 
when a distinguished clergyman gave a discourse on 
the danger of procrastination in spiritual things, 
which closed in a very solemn manner. *' Time," he 
said, " was short Life was uncertain. The brief pe- 
riod of preparation was hastening to a close ; and 
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then — ^where would the unpardoned sinner appear 1 
Who could describe the bitter lamentations of a lost 
soul I" The congregation felt the subject, and were 
filled with awe. But when the choir immediately 
arose and sung with disciplined hearts and voices, a 
hymn which happily embodied in lyrical numbers 
the substance of the appeal ; the hearers were melted 
and subdued to tenderness, not as by dramatic eflfect 
or musical enchantment, but by the force of religious 
considerations, presented distinctly and solemnly by 
individuals who expressed, in song, the very senti- 
ments with which they had been impressed. Though 
the music was beautiful and the performance excel- 
lent, the singers neither sought nor obtained the 
praise of men. They were filled with a sense of 
higher responsibilities. The congregation retired in 
silence ; aflfected indeed by the music, but in such a 
manner as to hold them in the more earnest contem- 
plation of the truths which had been so solemnly 
presented. 

Here was a case directly in point. The choir had 
learned the hallowed nature of religious song, as 
taught in the sacred scriptures. With them, the 
offices of praise and prayer were equally solemn, 
equally demanding the best affections of the heart. 
Of this, the congregation were aware, and treated 
them, not as a band of instruments, but as a company 
of fellow- worshippers sharing with them the solenm 
responsibilities. 



L- 
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Here is seen the grand secret of devotional iDfiu- 
ences in religious song. Taste and sentimentality 
may answer the ends of a fictitious or imaginative re- 
ligion, but in the worship of the heart-searching God, 
they must be subjected to the habitual control of in- 
fluences of a deeper and more definite character. 

And now, when it is remembered, that such de- 
lightful scenes as the one we have just described are 
of rare occurrence, and that, in the multitude of cases, 
appearance in favor of spirituality are of a question- 
able nature ; and when it is remembered, too, that in 
thousands of instances this whole interest is confided 
to hands which are indolent and. unskilful, to minds 
that are ignorant and froward, and to hearts that are 
wholly wanting in religious sensibility ; what more 
need be said to prove the necessity of a speedy, 
thorough, and extensive reformation among the 
churches, in regard to this portion of our religious 
exercises? 

We shall still be met, perhaps, by objections founded 
on the consideration of music as a fine art. In many 
districts of country, it will be said, there is already 
no inconsiderable amount of cultivation. Very cred- 
itable progress has been made by the indefatigable 
exertions of individuals ; and shall we still demand 
greater efforts and sacrifices ? Should we not thus 
elevate the standard of excellence, so far above the 
reach of ordinary attainment, as to discourage in 
others all expectation of success? And even if 
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the standard of excellence were thus to be elevated, 
is it probable that religious influences would thereby 
be increased ? Might they not rather be expected to 
diminish in proportion to the increase of professional 
skill and tasteful sentimentality ? 

These are, indeed, weighty questions ; but, without 
answering them in detail, we may be permitted to af- 
firm, that wherever the grand specific object of culti- 
vation is not attained, something important yet re- 
mains to be done. Let us, however^ not be mis- 
understood. We are not pleading for the greatest 
possible amount of cultivation. We ask rather for 
that in kind, which is specifically appropriate to the 
great ends in view. Assuming this attitude, our de- 
mands will not be thought unreasonable. Much, in- 
deed, might be said as to the amount of cultivation. 
We might justly claim for music a higher standing 
among the liberal arts than it has hitherto acquired in 
this country ; and we might insist on a far wider diffu- 
sion of knowledge respecting it ; but we have chosen 
rather to base the present argument upon the one 
principle, that, cultivation, indispensable as it is, 
must be rightly directed. The amount actually need- 
ed may not everywhere be the same ; nor need it 
ever be required to exceed the ordinary limits of hu- 
man ability. 

In secular music we look for genius, for execution, 
and for imaginative sentimentality; but in music 
which is properly religious, we look for impressive 

12* 
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illostrationa of the themes of song in connection with 
influences which are truly devotional. In the one 
department, therefore, the attention is chiefly em- 
ployed with the higher refinements of melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm, as indispensable to distinguished 
excellence, while little attention is paid to vocal 
themes; but in the other department, the themes 
should command the greatest amount of attention, 
while the harmony, melody, and rhythm, should be 
so simple as to require a less amount of practice. In 
the one case the voice, regarded as a musical instru- 
ment, is subjected chiefly to such exercises as tend 
to develop its power and fit it for the higher and 
more difficult purposes of execution ; in the other, it 
should be regarded as the instrument of vocal elo- 
cution, to which melody, harmony, and rhythm, are 
rather subsidiary. A little attention bestowed in this 
way, may effect more in point of religious edification, 
than years of effort in the other directioD. The per- 
formance of solos, duets, trios, and solo passages, too, 
which form the glory of the one department, demands 
far greater skill than that of simultaneous execution, 
which more generally prevails in the other. While, 
therefore, we say that something remains to be done, 
even where there has been much cultivation, we must 
be understood as referring to the economy of effort, 
rather than to the amount of it. We ask that effort 
may be rightly directed, and prosecuted in the right 
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spirit, with reference to Christian edification. This is 
a demand which no one will deem unreasonable. 

Without any further consideration of the above 
objection, then, we are prepared for the conclusion 
of the argument in favor of reform in religious music, 
to which we have all along been endeavoring to bring 
our readers. We are well aware that individual in- 
stances may be found, where the claims of devotional 
song, are understood and honored ; and where, in con- 
sequence, the most delightful results of religious edifi- 
cation are enjoyed. These are verdant spots which 
render the surrounding barrenness more visible. 
And when we allude to the thousand churches in 
the land, where the simplest rudiments of the art are 
scarcely known ; and to the thousand more, where 
the specific claims of religious responsibility are for- 
gotten, amidst the laborious details of a secularizing 
cultiyation, we feel that nothing more need be said, 
to show that the prevailing methods of management 
are not sufficiently adapted to the important ends of 
Christian edification. To our own view, the arga* 
ment is conclusive. The full results contemplated in 
the office of sacred praise, are not generally realized ; 
the causes of failure have been spread before us, and 
efficient remedies have been suggested, which lie 
within the sphere of ordinary attainment. It now 
only remains for us to speak of these remedies in 
detail. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

METHODS OF IMPBOVEMENT IN DEVOTIONAL MUSIC. 

Thebe has long existed in the public mind, if we 
mistake not, a general conviction that the proper re- 
sults of religious music are not fully realized ; and 
that measures of some kind ought to be devised to- 
wards remedying the deficiency. Individuals have 
often felt the necessity of exertion, but have been so 
surrounded with unfavorable circumstances, as to be 
in doubt how they should act Some, through the 
want of systematic co-operation, have become active 
to little purpose; and others have equally failed 
through improper management. But amid all the 
variety of circumstances, there are certain important 
things which can be done for the improvement of 
religious music, and which if duly achieved, would 
not fail to secure the desired end. In speaking of 
these, we shall occasionally copy from our own re- 
marks, which are found in a late number of the 
Biblical R^ositxyry. 

I. Correct information should be widely diflPused. 
Lectures and schools, the religious press and the 
pulpit, may furnish every facility which is needed. 
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The details of this information should have reference 
to the susceptibilities, opportunities, and obligations 
of individuals, and of communities. 

Most of the abuses in religious music have arisen 
as already intimated, by confounding the distinc- 
tions which properly relate to music as a fine art, 
with those which relate to music as an instrument of 
religious edification. With the one class of distinc- 
tion in view, it becomes a mere question of taste, or 
convenience, or inclination, whether we pay any at-, 
tention to the whole subject; with the other class 
before us, we see the supremacy of reli^ous obliga- 
tion, reaching to every individual of the race. In 
the one case, we incline to cultivate too exclusively 
the properties which relate to the higher walks of 
execution, or disappointed in the result of such efforts, 
are prone to abandon the enterprise in disgust ; in 
the other case, by cultivating more diligently those 
properties of style which relate to an impassioned 
enunciation of the consecrated themes, we begin to real- 
ize the religious advantages which are connected with 
such a method, and are led to apply our efforts with 
increasing activity. Pursuing the one course, we have 
to conflict with false excuses, unreasonable preju- 
dices, false maxims, unworthy motives and feelings, 
and inappropriate results; pursuing the other with 
faithfiilness and discrimination, we see excuses and 
prejudices give way, while maxims, motives, feelings 
and results, are all in harmony with Christian princi- 
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pies and actions. These distinctions would not be 
so unhappily blended if they were better understood. 
They are much the same in music as in oratory. He 
who pursues the principles of oratory for their own 
sake, may spend his life in the cultivation of refine- 
ments, without becoming truly eloquent It is the man 
who studies those principles in their application to the 
useful purposes of instruction and persuasion, who 
will excel as a public speaker. The distinctions to 
which we here refer, therefore, cannot be too fully 
explained and exemplified. 

n. IJet every one pursue the work of praise in his 
hours of private devotion. AH who can speak have 
native talent sufficient for the ends of private edifica- 
tion. Multitudes who were never taught to sustain 
the melody of a tune, have acquired the important 
habit to which we here refer ; a habit which no con- 
siderations could afterwards induce them to relin- 
quish. It becomes, in such cases, a rich source of 
spiritual improvement. The inspired Psalmist ap- 
pears often to have been singing alone. This may 
be inferred from the occasional language of his themes, 
as well as from the circumstances which gave them 
birth. The primitive Christians seem to have ac- 
quired the same habit. The Apostle says, "is any 
man merry {joyful) let him sing psalms;" — not, let him 
wait till the hour of some public performance. Lu- 
ther understood the importance of this method of 
singing; so did the late President Edwards. The 
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latter would often retire into the forests and fields, 
spending hours together, in singing aloud the joyous 
meditations of his heart 

III. Let there be singing uniformly at the family 
altar. This was one of the primitive practices, which 
should never have been discontinued. It obtained 
also among the reformers of the sixteenth century. 
At certain hours of the day, whole villages thus be- 
came vocal with the songs of praise. We see not 
why family praise is not equally as appropriate as 
&mily prayer. Why should we be so constantly 
asking favors of God, and as constantly neglecting to 
" give thanks at the remembrance of his mercies ?" 
Is there no ingratitude in this ? no neglect of duty ? 
True, there are other methods of rendering praise ; 
but this is no reason why the one which has been 
instituted for this specific purpose, should be disre- 
garded. Such a practice as we are here recommend- 
ing, would have a delightful influence upon families 
and neighborhoods. It would also tend to the gen- 
eral increase of cultivation ; as well as to the realiza- 
tion of better influences in the songs of public wor- 
ship. The man who neglects prayer six days in the 
week, will have little of the spirit of supplication on 
the seventh. The man who neglects his bible through 
the week, will be likely to find it " a sealed book" on 
the Sabbath ; and might not a similar remark be made 
in regard to the duty of praise ? Were devotional 
singing generally practised in the domestic circle, in 
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a right spirit^ we should soon see a corresponding 
impravement in the music of our churches. Too 
much stress, therefore, cannot well be laid upon the 
practice here recommended. 

IV. Children should be early taught to sing. Of 
this we have already spoken imder the head of Inr 
torudion* Early cultivation, when rightly directed, 
is uniformly attended with success. The measure of 
this success will not always be equal : but, in those 
districts of country, on either side the Atlantic, where 
juvenile instruction prevails, the imaginary distinc- 
tion of natural and unnatural voices, is never thought 
of. All are found to make progress in the art ; and 
to receive impressions which will be lasting as life. 
And when we recollect that voices which have been 
neglected in childhood and youth, are afterwards 
prone, through the increasing difficulties of cultiva- 
tion, to be neglected in riper years, we see at once 
the importance of commencing at the right period. 
Why should not this species of instruction form one 
of the established branches of a Christian education ? 
If the matter were so understood, the happiest results 
would follow. An entire generation might thus be 
trained up to sing the praises of God without a dis- 
senting voice. 

Our own country is beginning in a few limited 
sections, to reap the advantages of such an enter- 
prise ; and the efforts which have there been made^ 

* See Chapter IL, Sec 2. 
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are worthy of all commendation.* But in most sec- 
tions the case is far otherwise. Secular music takes 
precedence of sacred. In many Christian families, 
where there is an abundance of secular cultivation, 
the songs of Zion are either unknown, or known only 
as the sources of tasteful amusement fo;r the social 
circle. What a glaring inconsistency I What would 
have been thought of such management in the days 
of the patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and 
martyrs, and reformers I 

V. A school of a peculiar character is needed for 
the cultivation of religious music ; one which shall 
not pursue the less important properties of style, to 
the neglect of such as are essential to the interests of 
devotion; one which shall thoroughly develop the 
powers of vocal enunciation, in connection with pious 
sentiments and motives. Mere secular cultivation 
has its uses. It can do much towards disciplining 
the vocal powers. When well conducted, it can pro- 
mote skill and susceptibility almost to any extent. 
But there is one thing all essential to the interests 
here under consideration, which it fails to cherish. It 
does not cherish a devotional spirit. The strains of 
secular music are sometimes deeply sentimental, car- 
rying with them the imposing influences of solemnity ; 
especially so, when applied with some success to sa- 
cred words, as in the case of masses, oratorios and 
cantatas ; but this influence, so far as religion is con- 

* Boston has been foremost in this work. 
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oerned, we have seen is often of a questionable char- 
acter. It is more like the effect of religion drama- 
tized, than like the genuine breathings of devotion. 
The latter may sometimes exist in connection with 
the former, but they are entirely of a different nature. 
They are by no means the necessary result of musical 
mechanism or imaginative sentimentality. They re- 
quire special culture. They require self-examination, 
watchfulness and prayer, and heavenly meditation ; 
and where these are wanting, it is in vain to look for 
anything better than the subdued tastefulness of mu- 
sical display. Unless religious influences, therefore, 
— influences of a decided character — are carried into 
our schools of church-music, and made to abide there, 
the habits of dulness on the one hand, and of imagina- 
tive sentimentality on the other will continue to pre- 
vail. There will, perchance, be many things which are 
in themselves desirable. There mav be taste and skill, 
and verbal adaptation ; and, musically speaking, there 
may be pathos and energy of expression ; but after 
all, the fervors of genuine devotion will be wanting. 
One of two things, therefore, is inevitable. Either 
we must relinquish all ideas of permanent reform 
among singers in regard to spirituality ; or else relig- 
ious influences of an abiding character must be made 
to pervade our whole system of cultivation in regard 
to devotional music. 

It should be recollected what we before said of 
mental habits and associations as constituting the 
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chief power of mnsic. It is not simply musical in- 
struction which is here demanded; but instruction 
for musical appliances to sacred subjects. Mental 
habits and associations of some sort will of necessity 
be formed, during the study and practice of such 
appliances, and shall the character of these be left to 
accident ? Let secular music be cultivated in connec- 
tion with secular feelings and associations. This is 
right. It is a thing of course ; and in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of the art. It is the very 
thing which is required to insure success. But the 
hallowed nature of divine song disclaims such al- 
liances. We honor the men who are successfully 
devoting themselves to music, as an art Especially 
do we honor the Christian teachers, who are zealous- 
ly promoting elementary knowledge among the rising 
generation. They are doing a good work. One of 
the great difficulties at present to be encountered 
among adult pupils, that of connecting elementary 
criticism with influences which are strictly devotional, 
may thus in time be obviated. Yet, as the praises 
of God cannot wait for a fixture generation, some- 
thing effectual should be devised for their immediate 
improvement ; and it should be done under the influ- 
ence of a Christian spirit. The habit of constant drill- 
ing, unrelieved by religious exercises, tends to pro- 
mote fastidiousness and musical exhilaration, rather 
than the purity, or the elevation of religious feeling. 
This tendency is too uniform and too powerful to be 
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counteracted without the application of an efficient 
remedy. The blessing of God should be earnestly 
implored, and his praises devoutly sung at stated 
seasons in the meetings ; and the entire exercises of 
the school should be so arranged as to mingle solem- 
nity with cheerfulness, and devotional feeling with 
tasteful enjoyment. Unless we are wiUing to become 
mere formalists in the house of Gk)d, our devotional 
preparations must be strict, earnest and sincere. If 
everything else is achieved and this one thing ne- 
glected, the result will be disastrous to the best inter- 
ests of religious edification. Nor does this species 
of mental preparation become less important through 
the increase of musical knowledge and susceptibility. 
To a neglect of it in our schools and social circles and 
families, is in a great measure to be attributed the 
want of spirituality in the music of our churches. 

VI. Of what class of persons should our choirs be 
composed, and in what manner should their opera- 
tions be directed, and their duties.be fulfilled? If 
this interest is confided to the guidance of a few 
thoughtless youth, we shall not realize even the ad- 
vantages of imaginative personation. The expression 
of the music will often be irrelevant, and the temper 
and deportment of individuals still less accordant 
with the interests of devotion. If the choir is to con- 
sist of professional singers, employed without refer- 
ence to their religious qualifications, we may then 
expect beautiful music, in connection with secular 
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feelings and associations, just as if the Ganicks of 
the land were to become readers of a liturgy. Such 
things have been, and still are among some denomi- 
nations of worshippers. But this, to say the least, is 
widely departing from scriptural precedent; and at 
war with the precepts of the Bible, as we have already 
had occasion to show. Let a choir be formed of those 
who are personally interested in the solemn work of 
praise ; at least, let the leading members be of this 
character, and, by proper eflEbrts, under the divine 
blessing, the right influences may be secured. 

The preparations and performances of a choir, 
should be directed under the influence of a gentle, 
affectionate spirit. A secular orchestra may be ruled 
as by a rod of iron ; but here, perfect decorum and 
subordination, may generally be secured through the 
influence of Christian sympathy and affection. The 
duties of a choir may be readily inferred from the 
nature of their employment. 

1. The members must become good singers, and be 
so familiar with the practice of music, that their minds 
may be unembarrassed by the details of the art, while 
in the attitude of devotion. They may thus break 
loose from the entanglements of the song, and soar 
upwards in the contemplation of heavenly things. 
This will not be done without habitual practice. 

2. As frequent rehearsals are indispensable to 
the maintenance of good music, the members of a 
choir should as seldom as possible absent themselves 
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from the meetings. A neglect of sucli meetings is 
attended with many unhappy results. 

8. The members of a choir should never vacate 
their seats on the sabbath, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. They cannot do so, without great injury 
to the cause they have espoused. Even where the 
assistance of an individual is not needed, his example 
may prove contagious. 

4. The practice of sacred music, as we have seen, 
should be habitually pursued, not as a mere amuse- 
ment, but as a Christian duty. We are liable, in the 
hours of practice, to be so filled with musical exhilara- 
tion, as to " forget what manner of spirit we are of." 
An indulgence in this species of sentimentality in the 
practice-room will lead to corresponding influences at 
church. The pleasures of taste may mingle with the 
exercises, yet be subordinate to the interests of devo- 
tion. But this requires watchfulness, especially till 
the right habits are formed. 

5. The singers should go to the house of public 
worship with hearts fitted for the service of God, 
and their thoughts, feelings, and actions, should be 
governed accordingly. Surrounded by temptations, 
and loaded with responsibilities, they should seek 
that divine assistance and direction which are not 
vouchsafed to the vacant or careless mind. The per- 
formance of devotional music never affords us so 
much- enjoyment, as when accompanied with a spirit 
of devotion. 
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6. If the members of a choir wish to promote the 
interests of general edification, let them attend the 
weekly religious meetings ; mingling their voices with 
those of the assembly, in the songs of praise, leading 
as a choir in fact, though not in form. Great ad- 
vantages are found to result from this measure. It 
promotes good taste, kind feeling, and an experi- 
mental knowledge of the right style of cultivation. 
It awakens a deeper interest in the performances of 
the choir on the sabbath ; and leads to a more just 
appreciation of the value of their services. 

Instead of attending to such rules as these, the 
choir will sometimes feel that they are not indebted 
to the congregation, and that they are laboring to 
fulfil a thankless task. This leads them to rest satis- 
fied with superficial attainments, to be remiss in 
practice, and negligent of devotional preparations. 
But they are answerable to a higher tribunal, and 
should recollect, that the Master of Assemblies re- 
quires them to be faithful to the important oflSce 
which they have consented to sustain. Let them 
discharge their duties^ irrespective of an earthly re- 
compence. But — 

VII. Eeligious influences should, as far as practi- 
cable, be carried into our larger concerts and rehear- 
sals of sacred music. These are often as light in their 
character and tendency, as if the verbal themes had 
actually been designed for the worship of some 
heathen divinity. Much of the music applied to 
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sacred themes, by the first masters in the art, is, as we 
have seen, imaginatLve, rather than devotional — ^more 
adapted to exhilarate the feelings of animal nature, 
than to win the pure aflfections of the heart to the 
love of divine truth. Such music is often full of pro- 
fessional merit — tender, figurative, bold or sublime — 
beautifully simple, or scientifically elaborate; but like 
many other productions of human genius, it occupies 
the regions of taste, without entering the recesses of 
the heart. Music of this kind is peculiarly attractive 
to a portion of the community ; and there is, in many 
places, a propensity to substitute it even in the church, 
in place of that which is strictly devotional. This 
tendency is far from being lessened by concerts and 
rehearsals of the ordinary kind. Concerts of sacred 
music might doubtless be rendered occasions of reli- 
gious improvement. When this is not done, their in- 
fluence is, to say the least, of a questionable character. 

The subject of oratorios is not without its import- 
ance in this connection. Many good people have en- 
gaged in the performance of these splendid product- 
ions of genius, with the intention of thereby promot- 
ing the interests of devotional music. But how 
mistaken has been their policy I We should as soon 
think of increasing the unction of the pulpit, by pay- 
ing court to the " histrionic muse." 

VIIL If such an amount of responsibility as we 
have seen, is involved in the office of praise, can it 
be right, can it be wise, to confide the whole manage- 
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ment of this interest to a few inexperienced individ- 
uals? This was not the primitive method. The 
ancient leaders in the praises of God, were men dis- 
tinguished for their piety and influence. The same 
was true of the ancient fethers and modern reformers. 
Luther's example is conspicuous. He not only sung, 
but he compiled and composed music for the churches; 
and while his sermons that caused millions to trem- 
ble, are now forgotten, his "Judgment Hymn," and 
other corals, may continue to edify the church for 
centuries to come 

We know it has been said in these latter times, 
that singers are irritable, that their dissensions are in- 
curable, and that in cases of difficulty, all authorita- 
tive interference will be worse than useless. Nor can 
we much wonder at the prevalence of such an opinion 
The managers of operas and oratorios, and grand con- 
certs and festivals, have had sufficient experience of 
the bitterness of musical dissensions. Churches have 
sometimes been rent asunder, and ministers dismissed 
from their charges, by such unhappy causes. Many 
a sad incident has occurred to show the danger of such 
dissensions. But how does it happen that no exam- 
ples of this nature are found in the Scriptures, which 
abound in the details of human imperfection ? The 
truth is, that the sacred institution of praise has been 
neglected and abused in these modern days, till, in 
many respects, there is a general want of correct in- 
formation and management in regard to it. 

13 
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Music is the language of feeling. When cultivated 
merely for the purposes of personal gratification, emolu- 
ment, distinction or display, it is of course liable, in 
many instances, to awaken among its patrons and de- 
votees some of the baser passions of the human heart ; 
but when it is cultivated strictly for social and benefi- 
cent purposes, and especially for the promotion of the 
praise and glory of Grod, and the edification of his peo- 
ple, its tendencies are necessarily and decidedly of the 
opposite nature. It strengthens the social principle. It 
awakens sympathy, cherishes affection, and contributes 
to mutual gratification and refined enjoyment. And 
it does so just as naturally as the interchange of kind 
offices in society increases the bonds of affection. 

Here lies the true secret in regard to religious mu- 
sic. Such music is never to be obtained without labor 
and care. It will never produce or regulate, or pre- 
serve itself. Its interests cannot safely be confided 
to those who are destitute of piety or deficient in gene- 
ral influence. If music, as a fine art, has its difficult- 
ies and its dangers, this is the very reason why the 
interests of devotional song should be thoroughly 
taken in hand bj*- those who have information, au- 
thority, and influence. Let the pulpit breathe the 
gentle language of instruction, persuasion, anxi en- 
couragement, till the public mind is well enlightened ; 
let singing-schools be religiously conducted ; and let 
influential members of the church become affectionate 
advisers and participators in the exercises, and look 
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to God for a blessing on their exertions. Such a 
course will be attended with ultimate success. Only 
let information be given, and let the leading mem- 
bers of a church become active cultivators, under the 
prevalence of a truly Christian spirit, and all will be 
well. Music, in such cases, readily becomes a sweet 
harmonizer of the affections. Jealousies and differ- 
ences in taste, and discrepancies of opinion, soon dis- 
appear ; and, under the influence of religious motives 
and feelings, the singers become united as a band of 
brethren, and cheerfully yield themselves to the ju- 
dicious, mild direction of those who have authority 
in the church. Such a result will not always imme- 
diately appear, especially when there has been previ- 
ous mismanagement ; but we believe it has seldom 
failed, where there has been a becoming measure of 
perseverance.. The experiment will at least be a safe 
one, while there will be neither safety nor success 
without it. Let the pastor and members of the 
church thus assume their proper responsibilities ; and 
the singers in the end will be as easily guided as any 
class of people. A truly Christian spirit will be irre- 
sistible. To the absence of such a spirit and of such 
co-operation, is to be attributed most of the diffi- 
culties which so often arise in the ranks of cultivation. 
But, not to enlarge on the methods of improve- 
ment ; — ^we have seen that there is sufficient need of 
effort in the way of reform ; and that the work is not 
impracticable.- All that i^ required can be done. 
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The songs of Zion can be redeemed from all abuses, 
and rendered truly effective. All are interested in 
such a result ; and must share in the responsibility. 
All, as individuals, are bound to praise God in the 
best possible manner ; and amidst the diversity of 
gifts, there is something that every one can do. God 
should be glorified in the office of praise. Who 
shall dare to rob him of this glory! And is it 
no crime to be negligent and heartless in the per- 
formance of this duty ? Is it nothing that the offer- 
ings of praise often become an offence to God — a vain 
oblation — an unmeaning service ? All this, we have 
seen, can be prevented ; and the methods of opera- 
tion are before us. Let no one wait for the impetus 
of public sentiment ; but let all awake to the claims 
of personal responsibility. ' 

And shall not the praises of God ascend from 
every closet, and from every family altar? Shall 
not the rising generation all be taught to sing? 
Shall not schools be better sustained and conducted, 
and more numerously attended ? Shall not the pulpit 
give instruction, and those who have influence and 
authority in the churches awake to duty ? Or have 
love and gratitude no longer any claims upon us. 
Or has it come to pass that there is nothing so trans- 
cendently beautiful and glorious in the divine per- 
fections, as to demand a purer sacrifice of praise? 
So thought not the men of old, who " spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost," — "Worship the 
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Lord in the beauty of holiness," — " God is greatly to 
be feared in the assemblies of his saints, and to be 
had 'in reverence by all. that come before him." 
Angels worship him, with veiled faces, in the low- 
est prostration, though filled with the highest rap- 
tures of heaven. And while with such affections 
they cry, "Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts 1" — 
" Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord God Al- 
mighty," — " Who stall not fear thee and glorify thy 
Bamel" — "Amen, blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever;" — shall the 
same hallowed and exalted themes be uttered by the 
church militant in a listless, discordant, irreverent 
manner ; or at best, be made the chosen subjects for 
mere musical enjoyment, or professional display I It 
must not be. Love and gratitude forbid it. The 
glory of God, and the good of his people, forbid it 
Yet, thus it will be, as heretofore, unless Christians 
awake to effort There is no other alternative* 
Habitual negligence is universally punished with 
barrenness ; and the principle is as important to indi- 
viduals as to communities, and as applicable to mu- 
sical improvement as to devotional edification. The 
men who consent to employ their gifts in the path 
of duty, and they alone, may expect, by the blessing 
of God, to find acceptance in the songs of praise. 
But He is wont to smile upon the right observance 
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of his own institutions ; and already has he gone be- 
fore ns, in the distribution of his heavenly favors. 
Beligious singiDg-schools have oflen been places of 
veiy precious interest, through the visitations of his 
grace ; and larger blessings of a like nature are yet 
in store. Who, then, will not improve to the utmost, 
the talent which has been given him, for the express 
purpose of promoting the praise and glory of God 1 

We might speak also of devotional song as a rich 
source of enjoyment It is a great privilege to be 
permitted to sing the praises of God. It is the em- 
ployment of angels. It is heaven begun below. It 
affords a most delightful foretaste of the endless fe- 
licities above. Why should the sons and daughters 
of adoption wait until they arrive at the very thresh- 
old of heaven, before they begin the celestial employ- 
ment I 

There is one class of performers who are ready to 
shrink from the . full responsibility of this employ- 
ment. Though they respect religion, they make no 
pretensions to real spirituality ; but have always re- 
garded themselves as supplying the mere machinery, 
the beautiful mechanism of holy song. Shall the 
lips of these at once be sealed? N*o. Let every one 
that breathes pour forth the notes of praise. The in- 
vitation is to all : " Young men and maidens, old men 
and children, praise ye the Lord." Let every voice 
be tuned, and put into requisition. Still, the indi- 
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viduals who refuse to employ right aflfections, while 
engaged in the work of praise, should remember that 
there is One who looketh upon the heart ; and that 
an insincere offering, whether of praise or prayer, 
can never be accepted. 

But who are they that should be foremost in the 
ranks of improvement ? Who shall stand up in the 
places of Asaph, and Heman, and Jeduthan — in the 
places of the prophets and apostles, and martyrs, and 
reformers, to lead in the praises of Zion ? The dis- 
ciples of the Eedeemer, so proverbial in these modern 
days for their musical delinquency, are bound by 
every consideration of love and gratitude, to be fore- 
most in showing forth " the praise of Him who hath 
called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light." They, above all others, should be leaders in 
the hallowed employment. Their children should 
be earliest to lisp hosannas to the Son of David. The 
closet, the family altar, the social circle, the religious 
singing-school, the house of God, should all bear tes- 
timony to the beauty, the frequency, and the fervor 
of their offerings of praise. 

The time is not distant when such a scene will be 
presented; when the rocks and the hills, and the 
valleys, and the islands of the sea, shall reverberate 
with the songs of holy joy. How delightful the 
thought! What a lively picture will such a scene 
afford, of that place where the pure rivers of pleasure 
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are foreyer flowing £rom the eternal throne I There, 
praise is an employment that will never be dese? 
crated, that will never end. How pure, how sweet, 
how hallowed, how transporting, must be the an- 
thems of the blessed inhabitants above ! 



THE END. 
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TEMPLE MELODIES. 

A Hymn and Tune BcK)k for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregations, 
and Family Worship ; containing nearly all the favorite hynms 
adapted to popular tunes, the music and words being printed 
on the same page. 

Those who love the old tunes, and deem it desirable that as many 
as possible should unite in the singing, especially in vestry and social 
meetings, will find this just the work wanted. The degree in which 
it is prized by those who have tested its practical value, is the best 
evidence in its favor. 

Rev. H. W. Marsh writes : <* I think I have never known the singing to he a 
more profitahle and delightful exercise than it is with ub ; and this I ascribe 
chiefly to the nse of 'Temple Melodies.' ... In short, I have learned so 
much to love this volame, that I can hardly recommend it too strongly to others, 
feeling sure that all who value sacred music as a religious exercise will prize this 
book when they become practically acquainted with IL^' 

The **• CoNORBOATioNALisT,'' Bostou, says : *^ We have been personally fkunUlar 
with this work since the date of its first publication, and are prepared to give it 
our hearty commendation. . . . We quote, as saving time for our pen, and 
clearly expressing our own impressions, the following fh>m the hand of Rev. Mr. 
MaiBh.*' (Extracts are given above.) 

Rbv. Geo. Hood writes: ^ I heartily wish it a place in every choir, every pew, 
and on every family altar in the land.'' 

Rbv. S. G. Spbbs writes : ^ It Just fills up my idea of Sacred Melodies for social 
and domestic use.** 

Rev. H. W. Bebchbr writes : '* As yet no work has been published within my 
knowledge which at all compares with it for varied excellence.*' 

*«* This work is issued in several editions, in large and in small 
print, and is furnished at low pril^es. 



ZUNDEL'S TWO HTJirDBED AHD FIFTY EAST 
VOLTJNTABIES AND IKTEBLTJDES 

For the Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, Ac "With introductory remarks, 
description of stops, directions for the purchase of organs, <&a, adapting 
the work especially to the wants of young organists, and those who 
have made sufficient progress to accompany plain psalmody on the 
organ, melodeon, or seraphine. Retail price, |l 50. 
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MUSICAL WORKS. 

KABX'S KVSICAL COMPOSmOH. 

The Theory and Practice of Musical CompositioD. By Adolph Ber- 
nard Maex, Doctor of Music, <&c Translated from the third 
Germaa edition, and edited hj Hkrmatto S. Saroni. 

Dr. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer upon the 
subject of Musical Composition, that any recommendation of his great 
work to those who are at all acquainted with the musical literature 
of the land which is emphatically the home of music, would be su- 
perfluous. It is without a rival as a treatise upon this subject, 
thoroughly scientific, and yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo pages, 
and bound in English doth. Retail price, $2 60. 



WOOSBTTETS SELF-nTSTBTJCTOE IS MXTSICAL 
COMPOSITION Aim THOSOITGH-BASS, 

Consisting of copious rules and illustrations in Musical Composi^ 
sition, with directions and examples for practice, for playing the Or- 
gan, Melodeon, or Piano-forte by figures. 

There is also embodied in this new edition the whole of Hamilton's 
Treatise on Fugue and Double Counterpoint ; together with a trans> 
lation, with copious notes, of Schneider's celebrated work oa arrang- 
ing for full ordiestra and military band. By I. B. Woodbury. 



CAHTICA LATJDIS; 

Or, The American Book of Church Music. By Ix)well Masoit,.. Pro- 
fessor in the Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston 
Handel and Hadyn Society's Collection., the Boston. Academy's 
Collection, Cormina Sacra, and other of the most popular Music 
Books in the country ; and George James Webb, Professor in 
the Boston Academy of Music, and Editor' of many valuable 
Musical Works. 

The increased satiefBctioQ with which it is received, and the unprecedented 
success of this book, Mabon and Wkbb's latest work, as well as the warm 
commendations it has received from the musical profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music which even these 
celebrated authors have ever produced. It contains a greater amount, as well as 
variety, of truly beautiful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the slandard old tunes. The 
elements of Vocal Music have been newly and most carefully prepared, and to 
adapt it more particularly to Choirs and Singing Schools, about Tioo Huttdred Sol- 
f^ggio Exercises and Pro^essive Lessons have been added. In addition to nu- 
roeious testimonials from the press, it having been pronounced the ** most valh- 
ABLE Book op Church Music kvkr issued,^' it has received from every see- 
lion of the country the unqualified Hpprolwtion of more than One Hundred 
Professors and Teachers or Music. 
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MUSICAL WORKS. 

THE AUATETTE OSGAIVIST. 

A new collection of Easy Church Voluntaries, original and selected. 
By John Zundel, formerly Musical Instructor of the children of 
Madame Sontag, Countess of Rossi ; and Organist of St. Ann's 
Church, St. Petersburg. Price $1 50. 

The selections are from Handel, Hadyn, Rinck, Beethoyen, Mozart, Bach, 
Mendelflflohn, Haase, 4cc. Great care has been taken to adapt all the compositionB 
to those who have made but little progress upon that instrument, and they will 
be found excellent practice both for the Melodeon and the Oi^an. The selections 
and compositions will be found much more easy even than in ^' Two Hundred 
and Fifty Voluntaries and Interludes," by the same author. 



THE OENTLEMEN'S GLEE BOOK 

Being a Selection of Glees for Men's Voices, by the most admired 
Oermao composers. Price $1 00. 

This book embraces eighty-six of the best Glees ever written, arranged for two 
tenors and two basses. For Glee Clubs, Serenade Quartettes, Geutlemen^s Singing 
Classes, &c., it forms a very valuable collection. 



THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. 

A Collection of Classic Glees for skilled Performers. Arranged for 
mixed Voices. By William Mason, and S. A. BANoaoirr. Price 
$1 60. 



THE MELODIST. 

A new Collection of Part Songs, Glees, <&c. Arranged for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices, by G. J. "Webb and William Mason. 
Retail price, 88 cents. 

This work contains a great variety of music, fh)m the simple and easy to the 
more elaborate and diflScait ; adapted to the wants of the public generally, and 
especially fitted for the use of Singing Classes and Societies, as well as the social 
circle. 



THE GLEE HIVE. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged for the 
Musical Conventions and Teachers' Institutes of the Boston 
Acad^ny of Music. By Lowell Mason and GicoaQE James 
Webb. Retail price, 38 cents. 

Here are thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees and Part Songs, mostly 
new, from the best authors, sold at an exceedingly low i>rice. It is Just the book 
wanted by Singing Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the social circle. 
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MUSICAL WO RKS. 



WILDBB'S XV8ICAL ELSMBITAET. 

A D€w Book of InBtructions and Muaio for Juvenile Sing:tng Sdioole. 
By Levi Wilder, Teacher of Musio in Brooklyn City Schools, <bc 
Plrioe $2 25 per doz. 

The arraagement of the Elementary portion of this work is new and veiy pro- 
grMilYe; it Is divided into Lessons, and fuUy Illustrated by Exercises and Songs 
prepared expressly for examples. The Second Part contains a choice selection of 
new recreative Music for Schools. 



WnDEX'S SCHOOL KUSIC. 

A Collection of Thirty-Biz new and beautiful Songs, arranged for 
Schools and Juvenile Classes. By L. Wilder, Teacher of Music 
in the Brooklyn Music Schools, &c Retail price, 181 cents. 
This work has already been adopted in the Schoohi of Brooklyn, New York, &c. 



THE ACADEMT VOCALIST. 

A Collection of Vocal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, 
High Schools, Singing Classes, Ac. By George F. Root, Pro- 
fessor of Music in Rutgers and Spiogler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, <fec With a Complete Course of Ele- 
mentary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by Lowell 
Mason. Retail price, 62i cents. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our Higher Schools and 
lustitutions. The music is arranged for three parts, and in such a manner that 
it may be sung exclusively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever 
soUie occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano-forte or Melodeon has been 
added. The work is pilntea from new English type and on beautiful paper. 



THE FLOWEK aUEElT; 

Or, The Coronatiou of the Rose. A Cantata in two Parts. For the 
use of Singing Classes in Academies, Female Seminaries, and 
High Schools; adapted especially for Concerts, Anniversaries, 
and other festive occasions, and also for the social circle. 
Poetry by Miss Fbancss Jane Cbosby, a graduate of the Kew 
York Institution for the Blind. Music composed by Geoboe F. 
Root, Professor of Music in Rutgers Institute, Abbott's Collegiate 
Institute, Institution for the Blind, Union Theological Seminary ; 
Editor of Academy Vocalist. Retail price, 50 cents. 
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